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Che Man with the ose. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, Avruor or “ CoMETH UP-As 4 FLowEn.” 


[ihe details of this little story are of course imaginary, but the main 
incidents are, to the best of my belief, facts. They happened twenty, or 
more than twenty years ago.] 


Cuarrer I. 


“Ler us get a map and see what places look pleasantest ?” says she. 
“ As for that,” reply I, “on a map most places look equally pleasant.” 
“Never mind; get one!” 

T obey. 

“ Do you like the seaside ?” asks Elizabeth, lifting her little brown 
head and her small happy white face from the English sea-coast, along 
which her forefinger is slowly travelling. 

“Since you ask me, distinctly no,” reply I, for once venturing to 
have a decided opinion of my own, which during the last few weeks 
of imbecility I can be hardly said to have had. “I broke my last 
wooden spade five and twenty years ago. I have but a poor opinion 
of cockles—sandy red-nosed things, are not they? and the air always 
makes me bilious.” 

“Then we certainly will not go there,” says Elizabeth, laughing. 
“A bilious bridegroom ! alliterative but horrible! None of our friends 
show the least eagerness to lend us their country house.” 

“Oh that God would put it into the hearts of men to take their 
wives straight home, as their fathers did,” say I, with a cross groan. 

“Tt is evident, therefore, that we must go somewhere,” returns she, 
not heeding the aspiration contained in my last speech, making her 
forefinger resume its employment, and reaching Torquay. 

“T suppose go,” say I, with a sort of sigh; “for once in our lives 
‘we must resign ourselves to having the finger of derision pointed at 
us by waiters and landlords.” 

“You shall leave your new portmanteau at home, and I will leave 
all my best clothes, and nobody will guess that we are bride and 
bridegroom ; they will think that we have been married—oh, ever 
since the world began” (opening her eyes very wide). 

I shake my head. “With an old portmanteau and in rags we 
shall still have the mark of the beast upon us.” 

“Do you mind much? do you hate being ridiculous ?” asks Eliza- 
beth, meekly, rather depressed by my view of the case ; “ because if so, 
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let us go somewhere out of the way, where there will be very few 
people to langh at us.” 

“On the contrary,” return I, stoutly, “ we will betake ourselves to 
some spot where such as we do chiefly congregate—where we shall 
be swallowed up and lost in the multitude of our fellow-sinners.” A 
pause devoted to reflection. ‘“ What do you say to Killarney ?” say I, 
cheerfully. 

“There are a great many fleas there, I believe,” replies Elizabeth, 
slowly ; “‘flea-bites make large lumps on me; you would not like me 
if I were covered with large lumps.” 

At the hideous ideal picture thus presented to me by my little 
beloved I relapse into inarticulate idiocy ; emerging from which by- 
and-by, I suggest “The Lakes?” My arm is round her, and I feel 
her supple body shiver though it is mid July, and the bees are boom- 
ing about in the still and sleepy noon garden outside. 

“Oh—no—no—not there!” 

“Why such emphasis ?” I ask gaily; “more fleas? At this rate, 
and with this sine gud non, our choice will grow limited.” 

“Something dreadful happened to me there,” she says, with another 
shudder. “But indeed I did not think there was any harm in it—I 
never thought anything would come of it.” 

“What the devil was it?” cry I, in a jealous heat and hurry ; 
“what the mischief did you do, and why have not you told me about 
it before ?” 

“I did not do much,” she answers meekly, seeking for my hand, 
and when found kissing it in timid deprecation of my wrath; “but I 
was ill—very ill—there ; I had a nervous fever. I was in a bed hung 
with a chintz with a red and green fern-leaf pattern on it. I have 
always hated red and green fern-leaf chintzes ever since.” 

“Tt would be possible to avoid the obnoxious bed, would not it?” 
say I, laughing a little. “Where does it lie? Windermere? Ulles- 
water? Wastwater? Where?” 

“We were at Ulleswater,” she says, speaking rapidly, while a hot 
colour grows on‘ her small white cheeks—“ Papa, mamma, and I; and 
there came a mesmeriser to Penrith, and we went to see hin—every- 
body did—and he asked leave to mesmerise me—he said I should bo 
such a good medium—and—and—I did not know what it was like. 
I thought it would be quite good fan—and—and—I let him.” 

She is trembling exceedingly ; even the loving pressure of my arms 
cannot abate her shivering. 

“Well?” 

“And after that I do not remember anything—I believe I did all 
sorts of extraordinary things that he told me—sang and danced, and 
made a fool of myself—but when I came home I was very ill, very— 
T lay in bed for five whole weeks, and—and was off my head, and said 
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odd and wicked things that you would not have expected me to say— 
that dreadful bed! shall I ever forget it ?” 

“We will not go to the Lakes,” I say, decisively, “and we will not 
talk any more about mesmerism.” 

“That is right,” she says, with a sigh of relief, “I try to think 
about it as little as possible; but sometimes, in the dead black of the 
night, when God seems a long way off, and the devil near, it comes 
back to me so strongly—I feel, do not you know, as if he were there— 
somewhere in the room, and I mus¢ get up and follow him.” 

“Why should not we go abroad ?” suggest I, abruptly turning the 
conversation. 

“Why, indeed ?” cries Elizabeth, recovering her gaiety, while her 
pretty blue eyes begin to dance. “How stupid of us not to have 
thought of it before; only abroad is a big word. What abroad?” 

“We must be content with something short of Central Africa,” I 
say, gravely, “as I think our £150 would hardly take us that far.” 

“Wherever we go, we must buy a dialogue book,” suggests my 
little bride elect, “ and I will learn some phrases before we start.” 

“ As for that, the Anglo-Saxon tongue takes one pretty well round 
the world,” reply I, with a feeling of complacent British swagger, 
putting my hands in my breeches pockets. 

“Do you fancy the Rhine?” says Elizabeth, with a rather timid 
suggestion ; ‘I know it is the fashion to ran it down nowadays, and 
call it a cocktail river ; but—but—after all it cannot be so very con- 
temptible, or Byron could not have said such noble things about it.” 


“ The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine,” 
say I, spouting. “ After all, that proves nothing, for Byron could have 
made a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

“The Rhine will not do then ?” says she, resignedly, suppressing a 
sigh. 

“On the contrary, it will do admirably: it is a cocktail river, and I 
do not care who says it is not,” reply I, with illiberal positiveness ; 
“but everybody should be able to say so from their own experience, 
and not from hearsay: the Rhine let it be, by all means.” 

So the Rhine it is. 


Cuarter II. 


I nave got over it; we have both got over it tolerably, creditably ; 
but, after all, it is a much severer ordeal for a man than a woman, 
who, with a bouquet to oecupy her hands, and a veil to gently shroud 
her features, need merely be prettily passive. I am alluding, I need 
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hardly say, to the religious ceremony of marriage, which I flatter my- 
self I have gone through with a stiff sheepishness not unworthy of 
my country. It is a three-days-old event now, and we are getting 
used to belonging to one another, though Elizabeth still takes off her 
ting twenty times a day to admire its bright thickness ; still laughs 
when she hears herself called “Madame.” Three days ago, we kissed 
all our friends, and left them to make themselves ill on our cake, and 
criticise our bridal behaviour, and now we are at Brussels, she and I, 
feeling oddly, joyfully free from any chaperone. We have been mildly 
sight-seeing—very mildly, most people would say, but'we have resolved 
not to take our pleasure with the railway speed of Americans, or the 
hasty sadness of our fellow Britons. Slowly and gaily we have 
been taking ours. To-day we have been to visit Wiertz’s pictures, 
Have yon ever seen them, oh reader ? They are known to comparatively 
few people, but if you have a taste for the unearthly terrible—if you 
wish to sup full of horrors, hasten thither. We have been peering 
through the appointed peep-hole at the horrible cholera picture—the 
man buried alive by mistake, pushing up the lid of his coffin, and 
stretching a ghastly face and livid hands out of his winding-sheet 
towards you, while awful grey-blue coffins are piled around, and 
noisome toads and giant spiders crawl damply about. On first seeing 
it, I have reproached myself for bringing one of so nervous a tempera- 
ment as Elizabeth to see so haunting and hideous a spectacle; but 
she is less impressed than I expected—less impressed than I myself am. 

“ He is very luckly to be able to get his lid up,” she says, with a 
half-laugh ; “we should find it hard work to burst our brass nails, 
should not we? When you bury me, dear, fasten me down very 
slightly, in case there may be some mistake.” 

And now all the long and quiet July evening we have been prowl- 
ing together about the streets. Brussels is the town of towns for 
fldner-ing—have been flattening our noses against the shop windows, 
and making each other imaginary presents. Elizabeth has not con- 
fined herself to imagination however; she has made me buy her a 
little bonnet with feathers—“in order to look married,” as she says, 
and the result is such a delicious picture of a child playing at being 
grown up, having practised a theft on its mother’s wardrobe, that for 
the last two hours I have been in a foolish ecstacy of love and laughter 
over her and it. We are at the ‘ Bellevue,’ and have a fine suite of 
rooms, au premier, evidently specially devoted to the English, to the 
gratification of whose well-known loyalty the Prince and Princess of 
Wales are simpering from the walls. Is there any one in the three 
kingdoms who knows his own face as well as he knows the faces of 
Albert Victor and Alexandra? The long evening has at last slidden 
into night—night far advanced—night melting into earliest day. All 
Brussels is asleep. One moment ago I also was asleep, soundly ag 
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any log. What is it that has made me take this sudden headlong 
plunge out of sleep into wakefulness? Who is it that is clutching at 
and calling upon me? What is it that is making me struggle mistily 
up into a sitting posture, and try to revive my sleep-numbed senses ? 
A summer night is never wholly dark; by the half light that steals 
through the closed persiennes and open windows I see my wife stand- 
ing beside my bed; the extremity of terror on her face, and her 
fingers digging themselves with painful tenacity into my arm. 

“Tighter, tighter !” she is crying, wildly. ‘“ What are you think- 
ing of? You are letting me go!” . 

“Good heavens!” say I, rubbing my eyes, while my muddy brain 
grows a trifle clearer. “What is it? What has happened? Have 
you had a nightmare ?” 

“You saw him,” she says, with a sort of sobbing breathlessness ; 
“you know you did! You saw him as well as I.” 

“I!” cry I, incredulously—“ not I. Till this second I have been 
fast asleep. I saw nothing.” 

“You did!” she cries, passionately, “You know you did. Why 
do you deny it? You were as frightened as I ?” 

“As I live,” I answer, solemnly, “I know no more than the dead 
what you are talking about; till you woke me by calling me and 
catching hold of me, I was as sound asleep as the seven sleepers.” 

“Ts it possible that it can have been a dream?” she says, with a 
long sigh, for a moment loosing my arm, and covering her face with 
her hands. “But no—in a dream I should have been somewhere else, 
but I was here—here—on that bed, and he stood there (pointing with 
her forefinger)—just ¢here, between the foot of it and the window!” 

She stops, panting. 

“Tt is all that brute Wiertz,” say I, in a fury. “I wish I had been 
buried alive myself, before I had been fool enough to take you to see 
his beastly daubs.” 

“ Light a candle,” she says, in the same breathless way, her teeth 
chattering with fright. “Let us make sure that he is not hidden 
somewhere in the room ?” 

“How could he be ?” say I, striking a match ; “ the door is locked.” 

“He might have got in by the balcony,” she answers, still trembling 
violently. 

“He would have had to have cut a very large hole in the per- 
siennes,” say I, half-mockingly. “See, they are intact and well 
fastened on the inside.” 

She sinks into an arm-chair, and pushes her loose soft hair from her 
white face. 

“Tt was a dream then, I suppose ?” 

She is silent for a moment or two, while I bring her a glass of 
water, and throw a dressing-gown round her cold and shrinking form. 
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“Now tell me, my little one,” I say, coaxingly, sitting down at her 
fect, “ what it was—what you thought you saw ?” 

“Thought I saw!” echoes she, with indignant emphasis, sitting 
upright, while her eyes sparkle feverishly. “TI am as certain that I 
saw him standing there as I am that I see that candle burning—that 
I see this chair—that I see you.” 

“ Him! but who is him ?” 

She falls forward on my neck, and buries her face in my shoulder. 

“ That—dreadful—man !” she says, while her whole body is one 
tremor. 

“ What dreadful man ?” cry I, impatiently. 

She is silent. 

“ Who was he *” 

“T do not know.” 

“Did you ever seo him before ?” 

“Oh, no—no, never! I hope to God I may never see him again!” 

“What was he like ?” 

“Come closer to me,” she says, laying hold of my hand with her 
small and chilly fingers; “stay quite near me, and I will tell you” 
(after a pause)—“ he had a nose !” 

“ My dear soul,” cry I, bursting out with a loud laugh in the silence 
of the night, “do not most people have noses? Would not he have 
been much more dreadful if he had had none?” 

“But it was such a nose!” she says, with perfect trembling gravity. 
,, “A bottle nose ?” suggest I, still cackling. 

“For heaven's sake, don’t laugh!” sho says, nervously ; “if you 
had seen his face, you would have been as little disposed to laugh 
as I.” 

« But his nose ?” return I, suppre-sing my merriment ; “ what kind 
of nose was it? See, I am as grave as a judge. 

“Tt was very prominent,” she answers, in a sort of awe-struck half- 
whisper, “and very sharply chiselled; the nostrils very much cut 
out.” A little pause. “His eyebrows were one straight black line 
across his face, and under them his eyes burnt like dull coals of fire, 
that shone and yet did not shine ; they looked like déad eyes, sunken, 
half extinguished, and yet sinister.” 

“And what did he do?” ask I, impressed, despits myself, by her 
passionate earnestness ; “ when did you first see him ?” 

“T was asleep,” she said—“at least I thought co—and suddenly I 
opened my eyes, and he was there—there’—pointing again with 
trembling finger—“ between the window and the bed.” 

“ What was he doing? Was he walking about ?” 

“He was standing as still as stone—I never saw any live thing so 
still—looking at me ; he never called or beckoned, or moved a finger, 
but his eyes commanded me to come to him, as the eyes of the mes- 
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meriser at Penrith did.” She stops, breathing heavily. I can hear 
her heart’s loud and rapid beats. 

“And you?” I say, pressing her more closely to my side, and 
smoothing her troubled hair. 

“T hated it,” she cries excitedly; “I loathed it—abhorred it. I 
was ice-cold with fear and horror, but—I felt myself going to him.” 

“Yes ?” ‘ 

“And then I shrieked out to you, and you came running, and 
caught fast hold of me, and held me tight at first—quite tight—but 
presently I felt your hold slacken—slacken—and though I longed to 
stay with you, though I was mad with fright, yet I felt myself pulling 
strongly away from you—going to him; and he—he stood there 
always looking—looking—and then I gave one last loud shriek, and 
IT suppose I awoke—and it was a dream !” 

“T never heard of a clearer case of nightmare,” say I stoutly ; “that 
vile Wiertz! I should like to see his whole Musée burnt by the hands 
of the hangman to-morrow.” 

She shakes her head. “It had nothing to say to Wiertz ; what it 
meant I do not know, but——” 

“It meant nothing,” I answer, reassuringly, “except that for the 
future we will go and see none but good and pleasant sights, and steer 
clear of charnel-house fancies.” 


Cuapter III. 


E1zaBeTH is now in a position to decide whether the Rhine is a 
cocktail river or no, for she is on it, and so am I. We are sitting, 
with an awning over our heads, and little wooden stools under our 
feet. Elizabeth has a small sailor’s hat and blue ribbon on her head. 
The river breeze has blown it rather awry ; has tangled her plenteous 
hair; has made a faint pink stain on her pale cheeks. It is some 
féte day, and the boat is crowded. Tables, countless camp-stools, 
volumes of black smoke pouring from the funnel, as we steam along. 
“ Nothing to the Caledonian Canal !” cries a burly Scotchman in leg- 
gings, speaking with loud authority, and surveying with an air of 
contempt the eternal vine-clad slopes, that sound so well, and look so 
sticky in reality. ‘Cannot hold a candle to it!” A rival bride and 
bridegroom opposite, sitting together like love-birds under an um- 
brella, looking into each other’s eyes instead of at the Rhine scenery. 

“They might as well have staid at home, might not they?” says 
my wife, with a little air of superiority. “Come, we are not so bad 
as that, are we ?” 

A storm comes on: hailstones beat slantwise and reach us—stone 
and sting us right under ourawning. Everybody rushes down below, 
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and takes the opportunity to feed ravenously. There are few actions 
more disgusting than eating can be made. A handsome girl close to 
us—her immaturity evidenced by the two long tails of black hair down 
her back—is thrusting her knife half way down her throat. 

“Come on deck again,” says Elizabeth, disgusted and frightened at 
this last sight. “The hail was much better than this!” 

So we return to our camp-stools, and sit alone under one mackintosh 
in the lashing storm, with happy hearts and empty stomachs. 

“Ts not this better than any luncheon?” asks Elizabeth, trium- 
phantly, while the rain drops hang on her long and curled lashes. 

“Infinitely better,” reply I, madly struggling with the umbrella to 
prevent its being blown inside out, and gallantly ignoring a species of 
gnawing sensation at my entrails. 

‘ The squall clears off by and by, and we go steaming, steaming on past 
the unnumbered little villages by the water’s edge with church spires 
and pointed roof, past the countless rocks with their little pert castles 
perched on the top of them, past the tall, stiff poplar rows. The 
church bells are ringing gaily as we go by. A nightingale is singing 
from a wood. The black eagle of Prussia droops on the stream behind 
us, swish-swish through the dull green water. A fat woman who is 
interested in it leans over the back of the boat, and by some happy 
effect of crinoline displays to her fellow-passengers two yards of thick _ 
white cotton legs. She is, fortunately for herself, unconscious of her 
generosity. 

The day steals: on; at every stopping place more people come on. 
There is hardly elbow room; and, what is worse, almost everybody is 
drunk. Rocks, castles, villages, ‘poplars, slide by, while the paddles 
churn always the water, and the evening draws greyly on. At Bingen 
a party of big blue Prussian soldiers, very drunk, “glorious” as Tam 
o’ Shanter, come and establish themselves close to us. They call for 
Lager Beer; talk at the tip-top of their strong voices; two of them 
begin to spar; all seem inclined to sing. Elizabeth is frightened. 
We are two hours late in arriving at Biebrich. It is half an hour 
more before we can get ourselves and our luggage into a carriage and 
set off along the winding road to Wiesbaden. “The night is chilly, 
but not dark.” There is only a little shabby bit of a moon, but it 
shines as hard as it can. Elizabeth is quite worn out, her tired head 
droops in uneasy sleep on my shoulder. Once she wakes up with a start. 

“Are you sure that it meant nothing?” she asks, looking me 
eagerly in my face; “do people often have such dreams?” 

“ Otten, often,” I answer, reassuringly. 

“Tam always afraid of falling asleep now,” she says, trying to sit 
upright and keep her heavy eyes open, “ for fear of seeing him stand- 
ing there again. Tell me, do you think I shall? Is there any chance, 
any probability of it?” 
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“None, none !” 

We reach Wiesbaden at last, and drive up to the Hotel des Quatre 
Saisons. Ly this time it is full midnight. Two or three men are 
standing about the door. Morris, the maid, has got out—so have I, 
and I am holding out my hand to Elizabeth, when I hear her give 
one piercing scream, and see her with ash-white face and starting eyes 
point with her forefinger —— 

“There he is !—there !—there !” 

I look in the direction indicated, and just catch a glimpse of a tall 
figure, standing half in the shadow of the night, half in the gaslight 
from the hotel. I have not time for more than one cursory glance, as 
Lam interrupted bya cry from the bystanders, and turning quickly 
round, am just in time to catch my wife, who falls in utter insensi- 
bility into my arms. We carry her into a room on the ground floor ; 
it is small, noisy, and hot, but it is the nearest at hand. In about an 
hour she reopens her eyes. A strong shudder makes her quiver from 
head to foot. 

“Where is he ?” she says, in a terrified whisper, as her senses come 
slowly back. ‘He is somewhere about—somewhere near. I feel that 
he is!” 

“My dearest child, there is no one here but Morris and me,” I 
answer, soothingly. “Look for yourself. See.” 

I take one of the candles and light up each corner of the room in 
succession. 

“You saw him!” she says, in trembling hurry, sitting up and 
clenching her hands together. “TI know you did—I pointed him out 
to you—you cannot say that it was a dream ¢his time.” 

“T saw two or three ordinary looking men as we drove up,” I 
answer, in a commonplace, matter-of-fact tone. “I did not notice 
anything remarkable about any of them ; you know the fact is, darling, 
that you have had nothing to eat all day, nothing but a biscuit, and 
you are over-wrought, and fancy things.” 

“Fancy!” echoes she, with strong irritation. “How you talk! Was 
Lever one to fancy things? I tell you that as sure as I sit here—as 
sure as you stand there—I saw him—fim—the man I saw in my 
dream, if it was a dream. There was not a hair's breadth of difference 
between them—and he was looking at me—looking——” 

She breaks off into hysterical sobbing. 

“My dear child!” say I, thoroughly alarmed, and yet half angry, 
“for God's sake do not work yourself up into a fever: wait till 
to-morrow, and we will find out who he is, and all about him; you 
yourself will langh when we discover that he is some harmless bag- 
man.” 

“Why not now?” she says, nervously ; “ why cannot you find out 
now—this minute?” 
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“Impossible! Everybody is in bed! Wait till to-morrow, and all 
will be cleared up.” 

The morrow comes, and I go about the hotel, inquiring. The house 
is so full, and the data I have to go upon are so small, that for some 
time I have great difficulty in making it understood to whom I am 
alluding. At length one waiter seems to comprehend. 

“A tall and dark gentleman, with a pronounced and very peculiar 
nose? Yes; there has been such a one, certainly, in the hotel, but he 
left at ‘ grand matin’ this morning ; he remained only one night.” 

“ And his name ?” 

The garcon shakes his head. “That is unknown, monsieur ; he did 
not inscribe it in the visitor’s book.” 

“ What countryman was he ?” 

Another shake of the head. “He spoke German, but it was with 
a foreign accent.” 

“Whither did he go?” 

That also is unknown. Nor can I arrive at any more facts about 
him. 

Cuapter IV. 


A ForTNIGHT has passed; we have been hither and thither ; now we 
are at Lucerne. Peopled with better inhabitants, Lucerne might well 
do for Heaven. It is drawing towards eventide, and Elizabeth and I 
are sitting, hand in hand, on # quiet bench, under the shady linden 
trees, on @ high hill up above the lake. There is nobody to see us, so 
we sit peaceably hand in hand. Up by the still and solemn monas- 
tery we came, with its small and narrow windows, calculated to hinder 
the holy fathers from promenading curious eyes on the world, the 
fiesh, and the devil, tripping past them in blue gauze veils: below 
us grass and green trees, houses with high-pitched roofs, little dormer- 
windows, and shutters yet greener than the grass; below us the lake 
in its rippleless peace, calm, quiet, motionless as Bethesda’s pool 
before the coming of the troubling angel. 

“T said it was too good to last,” say I, doggedly, “did not I, only 
yesterday? Perfect peace, perfect sympathy, perfect freedom from 
nagging worries—when did such a state of things last more than two 
days ?” 

Elizabeth’s eyes are idly fixed on a little steamer, with a stripe of 
red along its side and a tiny puff of smoke from its funnel, gliding 
along and cutting a narrow white track on Lucerne’s sleepy surface. 

“ This is the fifth false alarm of the gout having gone to his stomach 
within the last two years,” continue I, resentfully. “I declare to 
Heaven, that if it has not really gone there this time, I'll cut the 
whole concern.” 

Let no one cast up their eyes in horror, imagining that it is my 
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father to whom I am thus alluding ; it is only a great uncle by mar- 
riage, in consideration of whose wealth and vague promises I have 
dawdled professionless through twenty-eight years of my life. 

“You must not go,” says Elizabeth, giving my hand an imploring 
squeeze. “The man in the Bible said, ‘I have married a wife, and 
therefore I cannot come ;’ why should it be a less valid excuse nowa- 
days?” 

Ui I recollect rightly, it was considered rather a poor one even 
then,” reply I, dryly. 

Elizabeth is unable to contradict this, she therefore only lifts two 
pouted lips (Monsieur Taine objects to the redness of English women’s 
mouths, but I do not) to be kissed, and says, “Stay.” Iam good 
enough to comply with her unspoken request, though I remain firm 
with regard to her spoken one. 

“My dearest child,” I say, with an air of worldly experience and 
superior wisdom, “ kisses are very good things—in fact there are few 
better—but one cannot live upon them.” 

“Let us try,” she says, coaxingly. 

“TI wonder which would get tired first?” I say, laughing. But she 
only goes on pleading, “Stay, stay.” 

“ How can I stay ?” I ery impatiently ; “you talk as if I wanted 
to go! Do you think it is any pleasanter to me to leave you than to 
you to be left? But you know his disposition, his rancorous resent- 
ment of fancied neglects. For the sake of two days’ indulgence, must 
I throw away what will keep us in ease and plenty to the end of our 
days ?” 

eT do not care for plenty,” she says, with a little petulant gesture. 
“T do not see that rich people are any happier than poor ones. Look 
at the St. Clairs; they have £40,000 a year, and she is a miserable 
woman, perfectly miserable, because her face gets red after dinner.” 

“There will be no fear of our faces getting red after dinner,” say 
I, grimly, “for we shall have no dinner for them to get red after.” 

A pause. My eyes stray away to the mountains, Pilatus on the 
right, with his jagged peak and slender snow-chains about his harsh 
neck ; hill after hill rising silent, eternal, like guardian spirits standing 
hand in hand around their child, the lake. As I look, suddenly they 
have all flushed, as at some noblest thought, and over all their sullen 
faces streams an ineffable rosy joy—a solemn and wonderful effulgence, 
such as Israel saw reflected from the features of the Eternal in their 
prophet’s transfigured eyes. The unutterable peace and stainless 
beauty of earth and sky seem to lie softly on my soul. “ Would 
God I could stay! Would God all life could be like this!” I say 
devoutly, and the aspiration has the reverent earnestness of a 
prayer. 

“ Why do you say, ‘ Would God?” she cries, passionately, “ when 
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it lies with yourself. Oh my dear love ” (gently sliding her hand through 
my arm, and lifting wetly-beseeching eyes to my face), “I do not 
know why I insist upon it so much—I cannot tell you myself—I 
dare say I seem selfish and unreasonable—but I feel as if your going 
now would be the end of all things—as if——~.” She breaks off 
“suddenly. 

“ My child,” say I, thoroughly distressed, but still determined to 
have my own way, “ you talk as if I were going for ever and a day ; 
in a week, at the outside, I shall be back, and then you will thank 
me for the very thing for which you now think mg so hard and dis- 
obliging.” 

“Shall I?” she answers, mournfully. “ Well, I hope so.” 

“ You will not be alone, either ; you will have Morris.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And every day you will write me a long letter, telling me every 
ge thing that you do, say, and think ?” 

© Yog,.” 

She answers me gently and obediently ; but I can see that she is 
still utterly unreconciled to the idea of my absence. 

“ What is it that you are afraid of?” I ask, becoming rather irri- 
tated. “What do you suppose will happen to you?” 

She does not answer; only a large tear falls on my hand, which 
she hastily wipes away with her pocket handkerchief, as if afraid of 
exciting my wrath. 

“Can you give me any good reason why I should stay ?” I ask, 
dictatorially. 

“ None—none—only—stay—stay !” 

_ But Lam resolved not to stay. Early the next morning I set off. 


Cuarrer VY. 
Turs time it is not a false alarm ; this time it really has gone to his 
stomach, and, declining to be dislodged thence, kills him. My return 
is therefore retarded until after the funeral and the reading of the 
will, The latter is so satisfactory, and my time is so fully occupied 
with a multiplicity of attendant business, that I have no leisure to 
regret thedelay. I write to Elizabeth, but receive no letters from her. 
This surprises and makes me rather angry, but does not alarm me. 
“Tf she had been ill, if anything had happened, Morris would have 
written. She never was great at writing, poor little soul. What dear 
little babyish notes she used to send me during our engagement ; per- 
haps she wishes to punish me for my disobedience to her wishes. 
Well, now she will see who was right.” I am drawing near her now ; 
I am walking up from the railway station at Lucerne. I am very 
z2 
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joyful as I march along under an umbrella, in the grand broad shining 
of the summer afternoon. I think with pensive passion of the last 
glimpse I had of my beloved—her small and wistful face looking out 
from among the thick fair fleece of her long hair—winking away her 
tears and blowing kisses tome. It is a new sensation to me to haveany 
one looking tearfully wistful over my departure. I draw near the’ 
great glaring Schweizerhof, with its colonnaded, tourist-crowded 
porch ; here are all the pomegranates as I left them, in their green 
tubs, with their scarlet blossoms, and the dusty oleanders in‘a row. I 
look up at our windows ; nobody is looking out from them ; they are 
open, and the curtains are alternately swelled out and drawn in by the 
softly-playful wind. I run quickly upstairs and burst noisily into the 
sitting-room. Empty, perfectly empty! I open the adjoining door 
into the bedroom, crying, “Elizabeth! Elizabeth!” but I receive no 
answer. Empty too. A feeling of indignation creeps over me as I 
think, “ Knowing the time of my return, she might have managed to 
be indoors.” I have returned to the silent sitting-room, where the 
only noise is the wind still playing hide-and-seek with the curtains. 
As I look vacantly round my eye catches sight of a letter lying on the 
table. I pick it up mechanically and look at the address. Good 
heavens! what can this mean? It is my own, that I sent her two 
days ago, unopened, with the seal unbroken. Does she carry her 
resentment so far as not even to open my letters? I spring at tho 
bell and violently ring it. It is answered by the waiter who has 
always specially attended us. 

“Ts madame gone out?” 

The man opens his mouth and stares at me. 

“Madame! Is monsieur then not aware that madame is no longer 
at the hotel ?” 

“ What?” 

“On the same day as monsieur, madame departed.” 

“ Departed!” Good God! what are you talking about ?” 

“A few hours after monsieur’s departure—I will not be positive as 
to the exact time, but it must have been between one and two o'clock 
as the midday table @héte was in progress—a gentleman came and 
asked for madame——” 

“ Yes—be quick.” 5 

“TI demanded whether I should take up his card, but he said ‘ No,” 
that was unnecessary, as he was perfectly well known to madame; 
and, in fact, a short time afterwards, without saying anything to any- 
one, she departed with him.” 

“And did not return in the evening ?” 

“No, monsieur ; madame has not returned since that day.” 

I clench my hands in an agony of rage and grief. “So this is it! 
With that pure child-face, with that divine ignorance—only three 
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weeks married—this is the trick she has played me!” I am recalled to 
myself by a compassionate suggestion from the gargon. 

“Perhaps it was the brother of Madame.” 

Elizabeth has no brother, but the remark brings back to me the 
necessity of self-command. “Very probably,” I answer, speaking 
with infinite difficulty. ‘ What sort of looking gentleman was he ?” 

“He was a very tall and dark gentleman with a most peculiar 
nose—not quite like any nose that I ever saw before—and most 
singular eyes. Never have I seen a gentleman who at all resembled 
him.” 

I sink into a chair, while a cold shudder creeps over me as I think 
of my poor child’s dream—of her fainting fit at Wiesbaden—of her 
unconquerable dread of and aversion from my departure. And this 
happened twelve days ago! I catch up my hat, and prepare to rush 
like a madman in pursuit. 

“ How dit they go?” I ask incoherently ; “ by train ?—driving ?— 
walking ?” 

“ They went in a carriage.” 

“ What direction did they take? Whither did they go?” 

He shakes his head. ‘It is not known.” 

“Tt must be known,” I cry, driven to frenzy by every second’s 
delay. ‘“ Of course the driver could tell; where is he?—where can I 
find him ?” 

“He did not belong to Lucerne, neither did the carriage; the 
gentleman brought them with him.” 

“ But madame’s maid,” say I, a gleam of hope flashing across my 
mind ; “ did she go with her ?” 

“No, monsieur, she is still here; she was as much surprised as 
monsieur at madame’s departure.” 

“Send her at once,” I cry eagerly ; but when she comes I find that 
she can throw no light on the matter. She weeps noisily and says 
many irrelevant things, but I can obtain no information from her 
beyond the fact that she was unaware of her mistress’s departure 
until long after it had taken place, when, surprised at not being rung 
for at the usual time, she had gone to her room and found it empty, 
and on inquiring in the hotel, had heard of her sudden departure ; 
that, expecting her to return at night, she had sat up waiting for her 
till two o'clock in the morning, but that, as I knew, she had not 
returned, neither had anything since been heard of her. 

Not all my inquiries, not all my cross-questionings of the whole 
staff of the hotel, of the visitors, of the railway officials, of nearly all 
the inhabitants of Lucerne and its environs, procure mea jot more 
knowledge. On the next few weeks I look back as on a hellish and 
insane dream. I can neither eat nor sleep; I am unable to remain 
one moment quiet; my whole existence, my nights and my days, are 
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spent in seeking, seeking. Everything that human despair and 
frenzied love can do is done by me. I advertise, I communicate with 
the police, I employ detectives; but that fatal twelve days’ start for 
ever bafiles me. Only on one occasion do I obtain one tittle of in- 
formation. In a village a few miles from Lucerne the peasants, on 
the day in question, saw a carriage driving rapidly through their little 
street. It was closed, but through the windows they could see the 
occupants—a dark gentleman, with the peculiar physiognomy which 
hhas been so often described, and on the opposite seat a lady lying 
apparently in a state of utter insensibility. But even this leads to 
nothing. 

Oh, reader, these things happened twenty years ago; since then I 
have searched sea and land, but never have I seen my little Elizabeth 
again. 


[ 503 ] 


Dehold, it was a Dream! 


Cuarrer I. 
Yusrerpay morning I received the following letter : 


Weston House, Caulfield, —shire. 
“My pear Drvan,—You must come: I scorn all your excuses, and 
see through their flimsiness. I have no doubt that you are much 
better amused in Dublin, frolicking round ball rooms with a succession 
of horse-soldiers, and watching her Majesty's household troops play 
Polo in the Phoenix Park, but no matter—you must come. We 
have no particular inducements to hold out. We lead an exclusively 
bucolic, cow-milking, pig-fattening, roast-mutton-eating and to-bed-at- 
ten-o'clock-going life; but no matter—you must come. I want you 
to see how happy two dull elderly people may be, with no special 
brightness in their lot to make them so. My old man—he is sur- 
prisingly ugly at the first glance, but grows upon one afterwards— 
sends you his respects, and bids me say that he will meet you at any 
station on any day at any hour of the day or night. If you succeed 
in evading our persistence this time, you will be a cleverer woman than 
I take you for. 
“Ever yours affectionately, 
“ August 15th. «Janz Watson. 


“P.8.—We will invite our little scarlet-headed curate to dinner to 
meet you, so as tosoften your full from the society of the Plungers.” 


This is my answer: 


“My pear Jane,—Kill the fat calf in all haste, and put the bake 
meats into the oven, for I will come. Do not, however, imagine that 
Iam moved thereunto by the prospect of the bright-headed curate. 
Believe me, my dear, I am as yet at a distance of ten long good years 
from an addiction to the minor clergy. If I survive the crossing of 
that seething, heaving, tumbling abomination, St. George’s Channel, 
you may expect me on Tuesday next. I have been groping for hours 
in ‘ Bradshaw's’ darkness that may be felt, and I have arrived at length 
at this twilight result, that I may arrive at your station at 6.55 p.m. 
But the ways of ‘ Bradshaw’ are not our ways, and I may either rush 
violently past or never attain it. If I do, and if on my arrival 
I see some rustic vehicle, guided by a startlingly ugly gentleman, 
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awaiting me, I shall know from your wifely description that it is your 
‘old man,’ Till Tuesday, then, 

“ Affectionately yours, 
“« August 17th. « Divan Betiams.” 


Tam as good as my word; on Tuesday I set off. For four mortal 
hours and a half I am disastrously, hideously, diabolically sick. For 
four hours and a half I curse the day on which I was born, the day on 
which Jane Watson was born, the day on which her’ old man was born, 
and lastly—but oh! not, not leastly—the day and the dock on which 
and in which the Leinster’s plunging, courtseying, throbbing body 
was born. On arriving at Holyhead, feeling convinced from my sensa- 
tions that, as the French say, I touch my last hour, I indistinctly 
request to be allowed to stay on board and die, then and there ; but as 
the stewardess and my maid take a different view of my situation, and 
insist upon forcing my cloak and bonnet on my dying body and limp 
head, I at length succeed in staggering on deck and off the accursed 
boat. Iam then well shaken up for two or three hours in the Irish 
mail, and after crawling along a slow by-line for two or three hours 
more, am at length, at (55, landed, buttered, tired, dust-blacked and 
qualmish, at the little roadside station of Caulfield. My maid and I 
are the only passengers who descend. The train snorts its slow way 
onwards, and I am left gazing at the calm crimson death of the August 
sun, and smelling the sweet peas in the station-master's garden border. 
T look round in search of Jane’s promised tax-cart, and steel my nerves 
for the contemplation of her old man’s unlovely features. But the 
only vehicle which I see is a tiny two-wheeled pony carriage, drawn 
by a small and tub-shaped bay pony and driven by a lady in a hat, 
whose face is turned expectantly towards me. I go up and recognise 
my friend, whom I have not seen for two years—not since before she 
fell in with her old man and espoused him. 

“T thought it safest, after all, to come myself,” she says with a 
bright laugh. “My old man looked so handsome this morning, that 
I thought you would never recognise him from my description. Get 
in, dear, and let us trot home as quickly as we can.” 

I comply, and for the next half hour sit (while the cool evening 
wind is blowing the dust off my hot and jaded face) stealing amazed 
glances at my companion’s cheery features. Cheery! That is the 
very last word that, excepting in an ironical sense, any one would 
have applied to my friend Jane two years ago. Two years ago 
Jane was thirty-five, the elderly eldest daughter of a large family, 
hustled into obscurity, jostled, shelved, by half a dozen younger, 
fresher sisters ; an elderly girl addicted to lachrymose verse about 
the gone and the dead and the for-ever-lost. Apparently the gone 
has come back, the dead resuscitated, the for-ever-lost been found 
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again. The peaky sour virgin is transformed into a gracious matron, 
with a kindly, comely face, pleasure making and pleasure feeling. 
Oh, Happiness, what powder, or paste, or milk of roses, can make old 
cheeks young again in the cunning way that you do? If you would 
but bide steadily with us we might live for ever, always young and 
always handsome. 

My musings on Jane’s metamorphosis, combined with a tired 
headache, make me somewhat silent, and indeed there is mostly a 
slackness of conversation between the two dearest allies on first 
meeting after absence—a sort of hesitating shiver before plunging 
into the sea of talk that both know to lie in readiness for them. 

“ Have you got your harvest in yet?” I ask, more for the sake of 
not utterly holding my tongue than from any profound interest in 
the subject, as we jog briskly along between the yellow cornfields, 
where the dry bound sheaves are standing in golden rows in the red 
sunset light. 

“ Not yet,” answers Jane; “we have only just begun to cut some 
of it. However, thank God, the weather looks as settled as possible ; 
there is not a streak of watery lilac in the west.” 

My headache is almost gone and I am beginning to think kindly 
of dinner—a subject from which all day until now my mind has 
hastily turned with a sensation of hideous inward revolt—by’ the 
time that the fat pony pulls up before the old-world dark porch of a 
modest little house, which has bashfully hidden its original face under 
a veil of crowded clematis flowers and stalwart ivy. Set as in a 
picture-frame by the large drooped, ivy-leaves, I see a tall and 
moderately hard-featured gentleman of middle age, perhaps, of the 
two, rather inclining towards elderly, smiling at us a little shyly. 

“This is my old man,” cries Jane, stepping gaily out, and giving 
him a friendly introductory pat on the shoulder, “Old man, this is 
Dinah.” 

Having thus been made known to each other we shake hands, but 
neither of us can arrive at anything pretty to say. Thon I follow 
Jane into her little house, the little house for which she has so happily 
exchanged her tenth part of the large and noisy paternal mansion. It 
is an old house, and everything about it has the moderate shabbiness of 
old age and long and careful wear. Little thick-walled rooms, dark and 
cool, with flowers and flower scents lying in wait for you everywhere 
—a silent, fragrant, childless house. To me, who have had oily 
locomotives snorting and racing through my head all day, its dumb 
sweetness seems like heaven, 

“ And now that we have secured you, we do not mean to let you go 
in a hurry,” says Jane hospitably that night at bedtime, lighting the 
candles on my dressing-table. ; 

“You are determined to make my mouth water, I see,” say I, 
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interrupting a yawn to laugh. “Lone, lorn me, who have neither 
old man, nor dear little house, nor any prospect of ultimately 
attaining either.” 

“But if you honestly are not bored you will stay with us a good 
bit?” she says, laying her hand with kind entreaty on my sleeve 
“St. George's Channel is not lightly to be faced again.” 

“Perhaps I shall stay until you are obliged to go away yourselves 
to get rid of me,” return I, smiling. “Such things have happened. 
Yes, without joking, I will stay a month. Then, by the end of s 
month, if you have not found me out thoroughly, I think I may pass 
among men for a more amiable woman than I have ever yet had the 
reputation of.” 

A quarter of an hour later I am laying down my head among soft 
and snow-white pillows, and saying to myself that this delicious 
sensation of utter drowsy repose, of soft darkness and odorous quiet, 
is cheaply purchased even by the ridiculous anguish which my own 
sufferings, and—hardly less than my own sufferings—the demoniae 
sights and sounds afforded by my fellow passengers, caused me on 
board the accursed Leinster, 


“Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark.” 


Cuapter II. 


“ Weut, I cannot say that you look much rested,” says Jane next 
morning, coming in to greet me, smiling and fresh—(yes, sceptic of 
eighteen, even a woman of thirty-seven may look fresh in a print 
gown on an August morning, when she has a well of lasting quiet 
happiness inside her,)—coming in with a bunch of creamy glotre de 
Dijons in her hand for the breakfast table. “ You look infinitely 
more fagged than you did when I left you last night!” 

“DoT?” gay I rather faintly. 

“T am afraid you did not sleep much?” suggests Jane, a little 
crestfallen at the insult to her feather beds implied by my wakefulness. 
“Some people never can sleep the first night in a strange bed, and I 
stupidly forgot to ask whether, you liked the feather bed or mattress 
at the top.” 

“Yes, I did sleep,” I answer gloomily. “I wish to heaven I had 
not. 

“ Wish—to—heaven—you—had—not ?” repeats Jane slowly, with 
aslight astonished pause between each word. ‘My dear child, for 
what other purpose did you go to bed ?” 

“I—I—had bad dreams,” say I, shuddering a little and then taking 
her hand, roses and all, in mine. “Dear Jane, do not think me quite 
run mad, but—but—have you got a ‘Bradshaw’ in the house ?” 
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“A ‘Bradshaw? What on earth do you want with ‘ Bradshaw ?”” 
says my hostess, her face lengthening considerably and a slight tincture 
of natural coldness coming into her tone. 

“T know it seems rude—insultingly rude,” say I, still holding her 
hand and speaking almost lachrymosely ; “ but do you know, my dear, 
I really am afraid that—that—I shall have to leave you—to-day ?”. 

“To leave us ?” repeats she, withdrawing her hand and growing 
angrily red. “ What! when not twenty-four hours ago you settled to 
stay a month with us? What have we done between then and now 
to disgust you with us?” 

“ Nothing—nothing,” ery I eagerly ; “ how can you suggest such a 
thing? I never had a kinder welcome nor ever saw a place that 
charmed me more ; but—but ”—— 

“ But what ?” asks Jane, her colour subsiding and looking a little 
mollified. ‘ 

“Tt is best to tell the truth, I suppose,” say I sighing, “even 
though I know that you will laugh at me—will call me vapourish— 
sottishly superstitious ; but I had an awful and hideous dream last 
night.” 

_ “Is that all ?” she says, looking relieved, and beginning to arrange 
her roses in an old china bowl. ‘And do you think that all dreams 
are confined to this house? I never heard before of their affecting 
any one special place more than another. Perhaps no sooner are you 
back in Dublin, in your own room and your own bed, than you will 
have a still worse and uglier one.” 

Ishake my head. “But it was about this house—about you.” 

“ About me ?” she says, with an accent of a little aroused interest. 

“ About you and your husband,” I answer earnestly. “Shall I tell 
it you? Whether you say ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ I must. Perhaps it came 
as a warning ; such things have happened. Yes, say what you will, 
I cannot believe that any vision so consistent—so tangibly real and 
utterly free from the jumbled incongruities and unlikelinesses of 
ordinary dreams—could have meant nothing. Shall I begin ?” 

«By all means,” answers Mrs, Watson, sitting down in an arm- 
chair and smiling easily. “I am quite prepared to listen —and 
disbelieve.” 

“You know,” say I, narratively, coming and standing close before 
her, “ how utterly tired out I was when you left me last night. I 
could hardly answer your questions for yawning. I do not think that 
Iwas ten minutes in getting into bed, and it seemed like heaven when 
I laid my head down on the pillow. I felt as if I should sleep till the 
Day of Judgment. Well, you know, when one is asleep one has of 
course no measure of time, and I have no idea what hour it was really ; 
but at some time, in the blackest and darkest of the night, I seemed 
towake, It appeared as if a noise had woke me—a noise which at first 
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neither frightened nor surprised me in the least, but which seemed 
quite natural, and which I accounted for in the muddled drowsy way in 
which one does account for things when half asleep. But as I gra- 
dually grew to fuller consciousness I found out, with a cold shudder, 
that the noise I heard was not one that belonged to the night ; 
nothing that one could lay on wind in the chimney, or mice behind 
the wainscot, or ill-fitting boards. It was.a sound of muffled struggling, 
and once I heard a sort of choked strangled cry. I sat up in bed, per- 
fectly numbed with fright, and for a moment could hear nothing for 
the singing of the blood in my head and the loud battering of my 
heart against my side. Then I thought that if it were anything bad— 
if I were going to be murdered—I had at least rather be in the light 
than the dark, and see in what sort of shape my fate was coming, so I 
slid out of bed and threw my dressing-gown over my shoulders. I had 
stupidly forgotten, in my wearineds over night, to put the matches by 
the bedside, and could not for the life of me recollect where they were. 
Also, my knowledge of the geography of the room was so small that 
in the utter blackness, without even the palest, greyest ray from the 
window to help me, I was by no means sure in which direction the 
door lay. I can feel now the pain of the blow I gave this right side 
against the sharp corner of the table in passing; I was quite sur- 
prised this morning not to find the mark of a bruise there. At last, in 
my groping I came upon the handle and turned the key in the lock. 
It gave a little squeak, and again I stopped for a moment, overcome by 
ungovernable fear. Then I silently opened the door and looked out. 
You know that your door is exactly opposite mine. By the line of 
red light underneath it, I could see that at all events some one was 
awake and astir within, for the light was brighter than that given by 
a night-light. By the broader band of red light on the right side of 
it I could also perceive that the door was ajar. I stood stock still and 
listened. The two sounds of struggling and chokedly crying had both 
ceased. All the noise that remained was that as of some person quietly 
moving about on unbooted feet. ‘Perhaps Jane’s dog Smut is ill 
and she is sitting up with it; she was saying last night, I remember, 
that she was afraid it was beginning with the distemper. Perhaps 
either she or her old man have been taken with some trifling temporary 
sickness. Perhaps the noise of crying out that I certainly heard was 
one of them fighting with a nightmare.’ Trying, by such like sugges- 
tions, to hearten myself up, I stole across the passage and peeped 
in” 


I pause in my narrative. 

“Well?” says Jane, a little impatiently. 

She has dropped her flowers. They lie in odorous dewy confusion 
in in her lap. She is listening rather eagerly. I cover my face with 
my hands. “Oh! my dear,” I cry, “I do not think I can go on. It 
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was too dreadfal! Now that I am telling it I seem to be doing and 
hearing it over again "—— 

“T do not call it very kind to keep me on the rack,” she says, 
with a rather forced laugh. “Probably Iam imagining something 
much worse than the reality. For heaven’s sake speak up ! What did 
you see ?” 

I take hold of her hand and continue. “ You know that in your 
room the bed exactly faces the door. Well, when I looked in, looked 
in with eyes blinking at first, and dazzled by the long darkness they 
had been in, it seemed to me as if that bed were only one horrible 
sheet of crimson ; but as my sight grew clearer I saw what it was 
that caused that frightful impression of universal red” Again I 
pause with a gasp and feeling of oppressed breathing. 

“Go on! go on!” cries my companion, leaning forward, and 
speaking with some petulance. “Are you never going to get to the 
point ?” 

“Jane,” say I solemnly, “do not laugh at me, nor poohpooh me, 
for it is God’s trath—as clearly and vividly as I seo you now, strong, 
flourishing, and alive, so clearly, so vividly, with no more of dream 
haziness nor of contradiction in details than there is in the view I 
now have of this room and of you—I saw you both—you and your 
husband, lying dead—murdered—drowned in your own blood !” 

“What, both of us?” she says, trying to laugh, but her healthy 
cheek has rather paled. 

“Both of you,” I answer, with growing excitement. “ You, Jane, 
had evidently been the one first attacked—taken off in your sleep— 
for you were lying just as you would have lain in slumber, only that 
across your throat from there to there” (touching first one ear and 
then the other), “there was a huge and yawning gash.” 

“Pleasant,” replies she, with a slight shiver. 

“T never saw any one dead,” continue I earnestly, “never until 
last night. I had not the faintest idea how dead people looked, even 
people who died quietly, nor has any picture ever given me at all a 
clear conception of death’s dread look. How then could I have 
imagined the hideous contraction and distortion of feature, the 
staring starting open eyes—glazed yet agonised—the tightly clenched 
teeth that go to make up the picture, that is now, this very minute, 
standing out in ugly vividness before my mind’s eye?” I stop, but 
she does not avail herself of the pause to make any remark, neither 
does she look any longer at all laughingly inclined. 

“And yet,” continue I, with a voice shaken by emotion, “ it was 
you, very you, not partly you and partly some one else, as is mostly 
the case in dreams, but as much you, as the you I am touching now” 
(laying my finger on her arm as I speak), 

“And my old man, Robin,” says poor Jare, rather tearfully, after a 
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moment’s silence, “ whatabout him? Did you see him ? Was he dead 
too ?” 

“It was evidently he whom I had heard struggling and crying,” I 
answer with a strong shudder, which I cannot keep down, “for it was 
clear that he had fought for his life. He was lying half on the bed 
and half on the floor, and one clenched hand was grasping a great 
piece of the sheet; he was lying head downwards, as if, after his last 
struggle, he had fallen forwards. All his grey hair was reddened 
and stained, and I could seo that the rift in his throat was as deep as 
that in yours.” 

“TI wish you would stop,” cries Jane, pale as ashes, and speaking 
with an accent of unwilling terror ; ‘‘ you are making me quite sick !” 

“T must finish,” I answer earnestly, “since it has come in time I 
am sure it has come for some purpose. Listen to me till the end; it 
is very near.” She does not speak, and I take her silence for assent. 
“Twas staring at you both in a stony way,” I go on, “ feeling—if I 
felt at all—that I was turning idiotic with horror—standing in 
exactly the samo-spot, with my neck craned to look round the door, 
and my eyes unable to stir from that hideous scarlet bed, when a slight 
noise, as of some one cautiously stepping on the carpet, turned my 
stony terror into a living quivering agony. I looked and saw a man 
with his back towards me walking across the room from the bed to 
the dressing-table. He was dressed in the dirty fustian of an ordinary 
workman, and in his hand he held a red wet sickle. When he reached 
the dressing-table he laid it down on the floor beside him, and began 
to collect all the rings, open the cases of the bracelets, and hurry the 
trinkets of all sorts into his pockets. While he was thus busy I caught 
a full view of the reflection of the face in the glass”"—— I stop for 
breath, my heart is panting almost as hardly as it seemed to pant 
during the awful moments I am describing. 

“ What was he like—what was he like ?”’ cries Jane, greatly excited. 
“Did you see him distinctly enough to recollect his features again? 
Would you know him again if you saw him?” 

“Should I know my own face if I saw it in the glass?” I ask scorn- 
fully. “I gee every line of it now more clearly than I do yours, though 
that is before my eyes, and the other only before my memory”—— 

“ Well, what was he like ?—be quick, for heaven’s sake.” 

“The first moment that I caught sight of him,” continue I, speak- 
ing quickly, “I felt certain that he was Irish ; to no other nationality 
could such a type of face have belonged. His wild rough hair fell 
down over his forehead, reaching his shagged and overhanging brows. 
He had the wide grinning slit of a mouth—the long nose, the cun- 
ningly twinkling eyes—that one so often sees, in combination with a 
shambling gait and ragged tail-coat, at the railway stations or in the 
harvest fields at this time of year.” A pause. “I do not know how 
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it came to me,” 1 go on presently ; “ but I felt as convinced as if I had 
been told—as if I had known it for a positive fact—that he was one 
of your own labourers—one of your own harvest men.’ Have you any 
Trishmen working for you?” 

“Of course we have,” answers Jane, rather sharply, “but that 
proves nothing. Do not they, as you observed just now, come over in 
droves at this time of year for the harvest?” 

“Tam sorry,” say I, sighing. “I wish you had not. Well, let me 
finish ; I have just done—I had been holding the door-handle mechani- 
cally in my hand; I suppose I pulled it unconsciously towards me, for 
the door hinge creaked a little, but quite audibly. To my unspeakable 
horror the man turned round and saw me. Grood God! he would cut 
my throat too with that red, ved reaping hook! I tried to get into 
the passage and lock the door, but the key was on the inside. I tried 
to scream, I tried to run ; but voice and legs disobeyed me. The bed 
and room and man began to dance before me; a black earthquake 
seemed to swallow me up, and I suppose I fell down in a swoon. 
When I awoke really the blessed morning had come, and a robin was 
singing outside my window on an apple bough. There—you have it 
all, and now let me look for a ‘Bradshaw,’ for I am so frightened and 
unhinged that go I must.” 


Cuaprer III. 


“I atusr own that it has taken away appetite,” I say, with rather a 
sickly smile, as we sit round the breakfast table. ‘I assure you that 
I mean no insult to your fresh eggs and bread-and-butter, but I simply 
cannot eat.” 

“It certainly was an exceptionally dreadful dream,” says Jane, 
whose colour has returned, and who is a good deal fortified and reas- 
sured by the influences of breakfast and of her husband’s scepticism ; 
for a condensed and shortened version of my dream has been told to 
him, and he has easily laughed it to scorn. “ Exceptionally dreadful, 
chiefly from its extreme consistency and precision of detail. But still, 
you know, dear, one has had hideous dreams oneself times out of mind 
and they never came to anything. I remember once I dreamt that 
all my teeth came out in my mouth at once—double ones and all ; 
but that was ten years ago, and they still keep their situations, nor 
did I about that time lose any friend, which they say such a dream is 
a sign of.” 

“You say that some unaccountable instinct told you that the hero 
of your dream was one of my own men,” says Robin, turning towards 
me with a covert smile of benevolent contempt for my superstitious- 
ness; “did not I understand you to say 80?” 

“Yes,” reply I, not in the least shaken by his hardly-veiled disbelief. 
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“T do not know how it came to me, but I was as much persuaded of 
that, and am so still, as I am of my own identity.” 

“T will tell you of a plan then to prove the truth of your vision,” 
returns he, smiling. “TI will take you through the fields this morning 
and you shall see all my men at work, both the ordinary staff and the 
harvest casuals, Irish and all. If amongst them you find the counter- 
part of Jane’s and my murderer (a smile) I will promise then—no, not 
even then can I promise to believe you, for there is such a family like- 
ness between all Irishmen, at all events between all the Irishmen that 
one sees out of Ireland.” 

“Take me,” I say eagerly, jumping up; “now, this minute! You 
cannot be more anxious nor half so anxious to prove mea false pro- 
phet as I am to be proved one.” 

“Tam quite at your service,” he answers, “as soon as you please. 
Jenny, get your hat and come too.” 

“ And if we do not find him,” says Jane, smiling playfully—* I think 
Tam growing pretty easy on that head—you will promise to eat a great 
deal of luncheon and never mention ‘ Bradshaw ’ again ?” 

“T promise,” reply I gravely. “And if, on the other hand, we do 
find him, you will promise to put no more obstacles in the way of my 
going, but will let me depart in peace without taking any offence 
thereat ?” 

“Tt is a bargain,” she says gaily. ‘“ Witness, Robin.” 

So we set off in the bright dewiness of the morning on our walk 
over Robin’s farm. It is a grand harvest day, and the whitened 
sheayes are everywhere drying, drying in the genial sun. We have 
been walking for an hour and both Jane and I are rather tired. The 
sun beats with all his late-summer strength on our heads and takes 
the force and spring out of our hot limbs. 

“The hour of triumph is approaching,” says Robin, with a quiet 
smile, as we draw near an open gate through which a loaded wain, 
shedding ripe wheat ears from its abundance as it crawls along, is 
passing. “And time for it too; it isa quarter past twelve and you 
have been on your legs for fully an hour. Miss Bellairs, you must 
make haste and find the murderer, for there is only one more field to 
do it in.” 

“Ts not there?” I ery eagerly. “Oh, Iam glad! Thank God, I 
begin to breathe again.” 

‘We pass through the open gate and begin to tread across the stubble, 
for almost the last load has gone. 

“We must get nearer the hedge,” says Robin, “or you will not see 
their faces ; they are all at dinner.” 

We do as he suggests. In the shadow of the hedge we walk close 
in front of the row of heated labourers, who, sitting or lying on the 
hedge bank, are eating unattractive looking dinners. I scau one face 
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after another—honest bovine English faces. I have seen a hundred 
thousand faces ike each one of the faces now before me—very like, 
but the exact countepart of none. We are getting to the end of the 
row, I beginning .o feel rather ashamed, though infinitely relieved, 
and to smile at my own expense. I look again, and my heart 
suddenly stands still and turns to stone within me. He is there !—not 
a handbreath from me! Great God! how well I have remembered 
his face, even to the unsightly smallpox seams, the shagged locks, the 
grinning slit mouth, the little sly base eyes. He is employed in no 
murderous occupation now ; he is harmlessly cutting hunks of coarse 
bread and fat cold bacon with a clasp knife, but yet I have no more 
doubt that it is he—he whom I saw with the crimsomed sickle in his 
stained hand—than I have that it is I who am stonily, shiveringly, 
staring at him. 

“Well, Miss Bellairs, who was right?” asks Robin’s cheery voice 
at my elbow. “Perish Bradshaw and all his labyrinths! Are you 
satisfied now? Good heavens!” (catching a sudden sight of my face) 
“ How white you are! Do you mean to say that you have found him 
at last ? Impossible!” 

“Yes, I have found him,” I answer in a low and unsteady tone. 
“TI knew I should. Look, there he is !—close to us, the third from 
the end.” 

I turn away my head, unable to bear the hideous recollections and 
associations that the sight of the man calls up, and I suppose that 
they both look. 

“Are you sure that you are not letting your imagination carry you 
away ?” asks he presently, in a tone of gentle kindly remonstrance. 
“ As I said before, these fellows are all so much alike; they have all 
the same look of debased squalid cunning. Oblige me by looking 
once again, so as to be quite sure.” 

I obey. Reluctantly I look at him once again. Apparently, 
becoming aware that he is the object of our notice, he lifts his small 
dull eyes and looks back at me. It is the same face—they are the 
same eyes that turned from the plundered dressing-table to catch 
sight of me last night. “There is no mistake,” I answer, shuddering 
from head to foot. ‘Take me away, please—as quick as you can— 
out of the field—home !” ; 

They comply, and over the hot fields and through the hot noon air 
we step silently homewards. As we reach the cool and ivied porch of 
the house I speak for the first time. “You believe me now?” 

He hesitates. “I was staggered for a moment, I will own,” he 
answers, with candid gravity ; “but I have been thinking it over, 
and on reflection I have come to the conclusion that the highly 
excited state of your imagination is answerable for the heightening 
of the resemblance which exists between all the Irish of that class into 
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an identity with the particular Irishman you dreamed of, and whose 
face (by your own showing) you only saw dimly reflected in the 
glass.” 
“ Not dimly,” repeat I, emphatically, ‘unless I now see that sum 
dimly” (pointing to him, as he gloriously, blindingly, blazes from the 
sky). “You will not be warned by me, then?” I continue passion- 
ately, after an interval. “ You will run the risk of my dream coming 
true—you will stay on here in spite of it? Oh, if I could persuade 
you to go from home—anywhere—anywhere—for a time, until the 
danger was past !” 

“And leaye the harvest to itself?” answers he, with a smile of quiet 
sarcasm; “be a loser of two hundred or three hundred pounds, 
probably, and a laughing-stock to my acquaintance into the bargain, 
and all for—what? A dream—a fancy—a nightmare !” 

“But do you know anything of the man ?—of his antecedents ?— 
of his character ?” I persist eagerly. 

He shrugs he shoulders. 

“Nothing whatever; nothing to his disadvantage, certainly. He 
came over with a lot of others a fortnight ago, and I engaged him 
for the harvesting. For anything I have heard to the contrary, he is 
a simple inoffensive fellow enough.” 

' Tam silenced, but not convinced. I turn to Jane. “ You remember 
your promise: you will now put no more hindrances in the way of 
my going ?” 

“You do not mean to say that you are going, really ?” says Jane, 
who is looking rather awed by what she calls the surprising coincidence, 
but is still a good deal heartened up by her husband’s want of faith. 

“Ido,” reply I, emphatically. ‘‘I should go stark staring mad if 
I were to sleep another night in that room. I shall go to Chester 
to-night, and cross to-morrow from Holyhead.” 

I do as I say. I make my maid, to her extreme surprise, repack 
my just unpacked wardrobe and take an afternoon train to Chester. 
As I drive away with bag and baggage down the leafy lane, I look 
back and see my two friends standing at their gate. Jane is leaning 
her head on her old man’s shoulder, and looking rather wistfully after 
me: an expression of mingled regret for my departure and vexation 
at my folly clouding their kind and happy faces. At least my last 
living recollection of them is a pleasant one. 


Cuaprer IV. 


Tus joy with which my family welcome my return is largely mingled 
with surprise, but still more largely with curiosity, as to the cause of 
my so sudden reappearance. But I keep my own counsel I havea 
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reluctance to give the real reason, and possess no inventive faculty 
in the way of lying, so I give none. I say, “I am back: is not that 
enough for you? Set your minds at rest, for that is as much as you 


will ever know about the matter.” 
For one thing, I am occasionally rather ashamed of my conduct. 


It is not that the impression produced by my dream is effaced, but 
that absence and distance from the scene and the persons of it have 
produced their natural weakening effect. Once or twice during the 
voyage, when writhing in laughable torments in the ladies’ cabin of 
the steamboat, I said to myself, “ Most likely you are a fool!” I there- 
fore continually ward off the cross-questionings of my family with 
what defensive armour of silence and evasion I may. 

“T feel convinced it was the husband,” says one of my sisters, after 
a long catechism, which, as usual, has resulted in nothing. “ You are too 
loyal to your friend to own it, but I always felt sure that any man 
who could take compassion on that poor peevish old Jane must be 
some wonderful freak of nature. Come, confess. Is not he a cross 
between an orang-ontang and a Methodist parson ?” 

“He is nothing of the kind,” reply I, in some heat, recalling the 
libelled Robin’s clean fresh-coloured human face. “ You will be very 
nes if you ever secure any one half so kind, pleasant, and gentleman- 

e” 

Three days after my return, I receive a letter from Jane: 


Weston House, Caulfield. 
“My pear Drvan,—I hope you are safe home again, and that you 
haye made up your mind that two crossings of St. George’s Channel 
within forty-eight hours are almost as bad as haying your throat cut, 
according to the programme you laid out for us. I have good news 
for you. Our murderer elect is gone. After hearing of the con- 
nection that there was to be between us, Robin naturally was rather 
interested in him, and found out his name, which is the melodious one 
of Watty Doolan. After asking his name he asked other things about 
him, and finding that he neyer did a stroke of work and was inclined 
to be tipsy and quarrelsome he paid and packed him off at ance. He 
is now, I hope, on his way back to his native shores, and if he murder 
anybody it will be you, my dear. Good-bye, Dinah. Hardly yet 
have I forgiven you for the way in which you frightened me with 
your graphic description of poor Robin and me, with our heads loose 

and waggling. 
“ Ever yours affectionately, 
“Jane Watson.” 


I fold up this note with a feeling of exceeding relief, and a thorough 
faith that I have been a superstitious hysterical fool. More resolved 
242 
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than ever am I to keep the reason for my return profoundly secret 
from my family. The next morning but one we are all in the break- 
fast-room after breakfast, hanging about, and looking at the papers. 
My sister has just thrown down the Times, with a pettish exclamation 
that there is nothing in it, and that it really is not worth while paying 
threepence a day to see nothing but advertisements and police reports. 
I pick it up as she throws it down, and look listlessly over its tall 
columns from top to bottom. Suddenly my listlessness vanishes. 
What is this that I am reading ?—this in staring capitals? 


“ SHOCKING TRAGEDY AT CAULFIELD.—DoUBLE MURDER.” 


I am jn the middle of the paragraph before I realise what it is. 


“From an early hour of the morning this village has been the scene of 
deep and painful excitement in consequence of the discovery of the atro- 
cious murder of Mr. and Mrs. Watson, of Weston House, two of its most 
respected inhabitants. It appears that the deceased had retired to rest on 
Tuesday night at their usual hour, and in their usual health and spirits. 
The housemaid, on going to call them at the accustomed hour on Wednes- 
day morning, received no answer, in spite of repeated knocking. She 
therefore at length opened the door and entered. The rest of the servants, 
attracted by her cries, rushed to the spot, and found the unfortunate gen- 
tleman and lady lying on the bed with their throats cut from ear to ear. 
Life must have been extinct for some hours, as they were both perfectly 
cold, The room presented a hideous spectacle, being literally swimming in 
blood. A reaping hook, evidently the instrument with which the crime 
was perpetrated, was picked up near the door. An Irish labourer of the 
name of Watty Doolan, discharged by the lamented gentleman a few days 
ago on account of misconduct, has already been arrested on strong sus- 
picion, as at an early hour on Wednesday morning he was seen by a farm 
labourer, who was going to his work, washing his waistcoat at a retired 
spot in the stream which flows through the meadows below the scene of 
the murder. On being apprehended and searched, several small articles of 
jewelry, identified as having belonged to Mr. Watson, were discovered in 
his possession.” 


I drop the paper and sink into a chair, feeling deadly sick. 

So you see that my dream came true, after all. 

The facts narrated in the above story occurred in Ireland. The 
only liberty I have taken with them is in transplanting them to 
England. 
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Poor Pretty Bobby. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


“Yrs, my dear, you may not believe me, but I can assure you that you 
cannot dislike old women more, nor think them more contemptible 
supernumeraries, than I did when I was your age.” 

This is what old Mrs. Wentworth says—the old lady so incredibly 
tenacious of life (incredibly as it seems to me at eighteen) as to have 
buried a husband and five strong sons, and yet still to eat her dinner 
with hearty relish, and laugh at any such jokes as are spoken loudly 
enough to reach her dulled ears. This is what she says, shaking the 
while her head, which—poor old soul—is already shaking a good deal 
involuntarily. I am sitting close beside her arm-chair, and have been 
reading aloud to her; but as I cannot succeed in pitching my voice so 
as to make her hear satisfactorily, by mutual consent the book has 
been dropped in my lap, and we have betaken ourselves to conversation. 

“T never said I disliked old women, did 1?” reply I evasively, 
being too truthful altogether to deny the soft impeachment. ‘ What 
makes you think Ido? They are infinitely preferable to old men; I 
do distinctly dislike them.” 

“A fat, bald, deaf old woman,” continues she, not heeding me, and 
speaking with slow emphasis, while she raises one trembling hand to 
mark each unpleasant adjective; “if in the year '2 any one had told me 
that I should have lived to be that, I think I should have killed them 
or myself ; and yet now I am all three.” 

* You are not very deaf,” say I politely—(the fatness and baldness 
admit of no civilities consistent with veracity )—but I raise my voice 
to pay the compliment. 

“In the year ’2 I was seventeen,” she says, wandering off into 
memory. “Yes, my dear, I am just fifteen years older than the 
century, and if is getting into its dotage, is not it? The year ’2— 
ah! that was just about the time that I first saw my poor Bobby! 
Poor pretty Bobby.” 

“ And who was Bobby ?” ask I, pricking up my ears, and scenting, 
with the keen nose of youth, a dead-love idyll; an idyll of which this 
poor old hill of unsteady flesh was the heroine. 

“T must have told you the tale a hundred times, have not I?” she 
asks, turning her old dim eyes towards me. “A curious tale, say 
what you will, and explain it how you will. I think I must have told 
you; but indeed I forget to whom I tell my old stories and to whom 
Ido not. Well, my love, you must promise to stop me if you have 
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heard it before, but to me, you know, these old things are so much 
clearer than the things of yesterday.” 

“You never told me, Mrs. Hamilton,” I say, and say truthfully ; 
for being a new acquaintance I really have not been made acquainted 
with Bobby's history. “Would you mind telling it me now, if you 
are sure that it would not bore you?” 

“Bobby,” she repeats softly to herself, “Bobby. I daresay you 
do not think it a very pretty name ?” 

“ N—not particularly,” reply I honestly. “To tell you the truth, 
it rather reminds me of a policeman.” 

“T daresay,” she answers quietly ; “and yet in the year ’2 I grew 
to think it the handsomest, dearest name on earth. Well, if you like, 
I will begin at the beginning and tell you how that came about.” 

“Do,” say I, drawing a stocking out of my pocket, and thriftily 
beginning to knit to assist me in the process of listening. 

“In the year ’2 we were at war with France—you know that, of 
course. It seemed then as if war were our normal state; I could 
hardly remember a time when Europe had been at peace. In these 
days of stagnant quiet it appears as if people’s kith and kin always 
lived out their full time and died in their beds. Then there was 
hardly a house where there was not one dead, either in battle, or of 
his wounds after battle, or of some dysentery or ugly parching fever. 
As for us, we had always been a soldier family—always ; there was 
not one of us that had ever worn a black gown or sat upon a high 
stool with a pen behind his ear. I had lost uncles and cousins by the 
half-dozen and dozen, but, for my part, I did not much mind, as I 
knew very little about them, and black was more becoming wear to 
a person with my bright colour than anything else.” 

At the mention of her bright colour I unintentionally lift my 
eyes from my knitting, and contemplate the yellow bagginess of the 
poor old cheek nearest me. Oh, Time! Time! what absurd and 
dirty turns you play us! What do you do with all our fair and 
goedly things when you have stolen them from us? In what far 
and hidden treasure-house do you store them ? 

“ But I did care very much—very exceedingly—for my dear old 
father—not so old either—younger than my eldest boy was when he 
went ; he would have been forty-two if he had lived three days longer. 
Well, well, child, you must not let me wander ; you must keep me to 
it. He was nota soldier, was not my father; he was a sailor, a post- 
captain in his Majesty’s navy, and commanded the ship Thunderer 
in the Channel fleet. 

“T had struck seventeen in the year 2, as I said before, and had 
just come home from being finished at a boarding-school of repute in 
those days, where I had learnt to talk the prettiest ancien régime 
French and to hate Bonaparte with unchristian violence from a little 
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ruined émigré maréchale ; had also, with infinite expenditure of time, 
labour, and Berlin wool, wrought out ‘ Abraham’s Sacrifice of Isaac 

and ‘Jacob’s First Kiss to Rachel,’ in finest cross-stitch. Now I had 
bidden adieu to learning; had inly resolved never to disinter ‘Télé- 
maque’ and Thompson’s ‘ Seasons’ from the bottom of my trunk; had 
taken a holiday from all my accomplishments, with the exception of 
cross-stitch, to which I still faithfully adhered—and indeed, on the 
day I am going to mention, I recollect that I was hard at work on 
Judas Iscariot’s face in Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘ Last Supper ’—hard at 
work at it, sitting in the morning sunshine, on a straight-backed 
chair. We had flatter backs in those days; our shoulders were 
not made round by lolling in easy chairs; indeed, no then uphol- 
sterer made a chair that it was possible to loll in. My father rented 
a house near Plymouth at that time, an in-and-out nooky kind of 
old house—no doubt it has fallen to pieces long years ago—a house 
all set round with unnumbered flowers, and about which the rooks 
clamoured all together from the windy elm tops. I was labouring 
in flesh-coloured wool on Judas’s left cheek, when the door opened 
and my mother entered. She looked as if something had freshly 
pleased her, and her eyes were smiling. In her hand she held an 
open and evidently just-read letter. 

“A messenger has come from Plymouth,’ she says, advancing 
quickly and joyfully towards me. “Your father will be here this 
afternoon.’. 

“<*This afternoon!’ cry I, at the top of my voice, pushing away 
my heavy work-frame. ‘How delightful! But how ?—how can that 
happen ?” . 

“They have had a brush with a French privateer,’ she answers, 
sitting down on another straight-backed chair, and looking again over 
the large square letter, destitute of envelope, for such things were not 
in those days, “and then they succeeded in taking her. Yet they were 
a good deal knocked about in the process, and have had to put into 
Plymouth to refit, so he will be here this afternoon for a few hours.” 

“‘Hurrah!’ cry I, rising, holding out my scanty skirts, and 
beginning to dance. 

“ «Bobby Gerard is coming with him,’ continues my mother, again 
glancing at her despatch. ‘Poor boy, he has had a shot through his 
right arm, which has broken the bone, so your father is bringing him 
here for us to nurse him well again.’ 

I stop in my dancing. 

“ «Hurrah again! I say brutally. ‘I do not mean about his arm ; 
of course I am very sorry for that; but at all events, I shall see him 
at last. I shall see whether he is like his picture, and whether it is 
not as egregiously flattered as I have always suspected.’ 

“There were no photographs you know in those days—not even 
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hazy daguerreotypes—it was fifty good years toosoon forthem. The 
picture to which I allude is a miniature, at which I had stolen many 
a deeply longingly admiring glance in its velvet case. It is almost 
impossible for a miniature not to flatter. To the most coarse-skinned 
and mealy-potato-faced people it cannot help giving cheeks of the 
texture of a rose-leaf and brows of the grain of finest marble. 

“ Yes,’ replies my mother, absently, ‘so you will. Well, I must 
be going to give orders about his room. He would like one looking 
on the garden best, do not you think, Phoebe ?—one where he could 
smell the flowers and hear the birds ?” 

“Mother goes, and I fall into a meditation. Bobby Gerard is an 
orphan. A few years ago his mother, who was an old friend of my 
father’s—who knows? perhaps an old love—feeling her end drawing 
nigh, had sent for father, and had asked him, with eager dying tears, 
to take as much care of her pretty forlorn boy as he could, and to 
shield him a little in his tender years from the evils of this wicked 
world, and to be to him a wise and kindly guardian, in the place of 
those natural ones that God had taken. And father had promised, and 
when he promised there was small fear of his not keeping his word. 

“This was some years ago, and yet I had never seen him nor he 
me; he had been almost always at sea and I at school. I had 
heard plenty about him—about his sayings, his waggeries, his mis- 
chievousness, his soft-heartedness, and his great and unusual comeliness ; 
but his outward man, save as represented in that stealthily peeped-at 
miniature, had I never seen. They were to arrive in the afternoon; 
but long before the hour at which they were due I was waiting with 
expectant impatience to receive them. I had changed my dress, and 
had (though rather ashamed of myself) put on everything of most 
becoming that my wardrobe afforded. If you were to see me as I 
stood before the glass on that summer afternoon you would not be 
able to contain your laughter; the little boys in the street would run 
after me throwing stones and hooting ; but then—according to the 
then fashion and standard of gentility—I was all that was most elegant 
and comme il faut. Lately it has been the mode to puff oneself out 
with unnatural and improbable protuberances ; then one’s great life- 
object was to make oneself appear as scrimping as possible—to make 
oneself look as flat as if one had been ironed. Many people damped 
their clothes to make them stick more closely to them, and to make 
them define more distinctly the outline of form and limbs. One's 
waist was under one’s arms; the sole object of which seemed to be to 
outrage nature by pushing one’s bust up into one’s chin, and one’s 
legs were revealed through one’s scanty drapery with startling can- 
dour as one walked or sat. I remember once standing with my back 
to a bright fire in our long drawing-room, and seeing myself reflected 
in a big mirror at the other end. I was so thinly clad that I was 
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transparent, and could see through myself. Well, in the afternoon in 
question I was dressed quite an hour and a half too soon. I had a 
narrow little white gown, which clung successfully tight and close to 
my figure, and which was of so moderate a length as to leave visible 
my ankles, and my neatly-shod and cross-sandaled feet. I had long 
mittens on my arms, black, and embroidered on the backs in coloured 
silks ; and above my hair, which at the back was scratched up to the 
top of my crown, towered a tremendous tortoise-shell comb ; while on 
each side of my face modestly drooped a bunch of curls, nearly meet- 
ing over my nose. 

“My figure was full—ah ! my dear, I have always had a tendency 
to fat, and you see what it has come to—and my pink cheeks were 
more deeply brightly rosy than usual. I had looked out at every 
upper window, so as to have the furthest possible view of the road. 

“T had walked in my thin shoes half way down the drive, so as to 
command a turn, which, from the house, impeded my vision, when, at 
last, after many tantalising false alarms, and just five minutes later 
than the time mentioned in the letter, the high-swung, yellow-bodied, 
post-chaise hove in sight, dragged—briskly jingling—along by a pair 
of galloping horses. Then, suddenly, shyness overcame me—much as 
I loved my father, it was more as my personification of all knightly 
and noble qualities than from much personal acquaintance with him— 
and I fled. 

“T remained in my room until I thought I had given them ample 
time to get through the first greetings and settle down into quiet’ 
talk. Then, having for one last time run my fingers through each 
ringlet of my two curl bunches, I stole diffidently downstairs. 

“There was a noise of loud and gay voices issuing: from the parlour, 
but, as I entered, they all stopped talking and turned to look at me. 

“* And so this is Phoebe !’ cries my father’s jovial voice, as he comes 
towards me, and heartily kisses me. ‘Good Lord, how time flies! 
It does not seem more than three months since I saw the child, and 
yet then she was a bit of a brat in trousers, and long bare legs!’ 

“ At this allusion to my late mode of attire, I laugh, but I also feel 
myself growing scarlet. 

“*Here, Bobby! continues my father, taking me by the hand, and 
leading me towards a sofa on which a young man is sitting beside my 
mother ; ‘this is my little lass that you have so often heard of. Not 
such a very little one, after all, is she? Do not be shy, my boy; you 
will not see such a pretty girl every day of your life—give her a 
kiss.’ 

“ My eyes are on the ground, but I am aware that the young man 
rises, advances (not unwillingly, as it seems to me), and bestows 
kiss, somewhere or other on my face. Iam not quite clear where, 
as I think the curls impede him a good deal. 
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“Thus, before ever I saw Bobby, before ever I knew what manner 
of man he was, I was kissed by him. That was a good beginning, was 
not it ? . 

“After these salutations are over, we subside again into conversa- 
tion—I sitting beside my father, with his arm round my waist, sitting 
modestly silent, and peeping every now and then under my eyes, as 
often as I think I may do so safely unobserved, at the young fellow 
opposite me. * I am instituting an inward comparison between Nature 
and Art: between the real live man and the miniature that under- 
takes to represent him. The first result of this inspection is dis- 
appointment, for where are the lovely smooth roses and lilies that I 
have been wont to connect with Bobby Gerard’s name? There are no 
roses in his cheek, certainly ; they are paleish—from his wound, as I 
conjecture ; but even before that accident, if there were roses at all, 
they must have been mahogany-coloured ones, for the salt sea winds 
and the high summer sun have tanned his fair face to a rich reddish, 
brownish, copperish hue. But in some things the picture lied not. 
There is the brow more broad than high; the straight fine nose; the 
brave and joyful blue eyes, and the mouth with its pretty curling 
smile. On the whole, perhaps, I am not disappointed. 

“ By-and-by father rises, and steps out into the verandah, where the 
canary birds hung out in their cages are noisily praising God after 
their manner. Mother follows him. I should like to do the same; 
* but a sense of good manners, and a conjecture that possibly my parents 
may have some subjects to discuss, on which they would prefer to be 
without the help of my advice, restrain me. I therefore remain, and 
’ go does the invalid. 


Caaprer II. 


For some moments the silence threatens to remain unbroken between 
us; for some moments the subdued sound of father’s and mother’s 
talk from among the rosebeds and the piercing clamour of the 
canaries—fishwives among birds—are the only noises that salute our 
ears. Noise we make none, ourselves. My eyes are reading the 
muddled pattern of the Turkey carpet; I do not know what his 
‘are doing. Small knowledge have I had of men save the dancing- 
master at our school; a beautiful new youth is almost as great a 
novelty to me as to Miranda, and I am a good deal gawkier than she 
was under the new experience. I think he must have made a vow 
that he would not speak first. I feel myself swelling to double my 
normal size with confusion and heat; at last, in desperation, I look 
up, and say sententiously, ‘You have been wounded, I believe ?” 

“© Yes, I have.” 

“He might have helped me by answering more at large, might not 
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he? But now that I am having a good look at him, I see that he is 
rather red too. Perhaps he also feels gawky and swollen; the idea 
encourages me. ‘ 

“Did it hurt very badly ?” 

“¢ N—not so very much.’ 

“¢T should have thought that you ought to have been in bed,’ say 
I, with a motherly air of solicitude. 4 

“*Should you, why ? 

“<«T thought that when people broke their limbs they had to stay 
in bed till they were mended again.’ 

“But mine was broken a week ago, he answers, smiling and 
showing his straight white teeth—ah, the miniature was silent about 
them! ‘You would not have had me stay in bed a whole week like 
an old woman ?” 

“¢T expected to have seen you much ‘ler, say I, beginning to feel 
more at my ease, and with a sensible diminution of that unpleasant 
swelling sensation. ‘Father said in his note that we were to nurse 
you well again; that sounded as if you were quite ill’ i 

“Your father always takes a great deal too much care of me, he 
says, with a slight frown and darkening of his whole bright face. ‘I 
might be sugar or salt.’ 

“«And very kind of him, too,’ I cry, firing up. “ What motive 
beside your own good can he have for looking after you? I call you 
rather ungrateful.’ 

“*Do you? he says calmly, and without apparent resentment. 
‘ But you are mistaken. I am not ungrateful. However, naturally, 
you do not understand.’ 

“Qh, indeed |’ reply I, speaking rather shortly, and feeling a little 
offended, ‘I dare say not.’ 

“Our talk is taking a somewhat hostile tone; to what further 
amenities we might have proceeded is unknown ; for at this point 
father and mother reappear through the window, and the necessity of 
conversing with each other at all ceases. 

“Father staid till evening, and we all supped together, and I was 
called upon to sit by Bobby, and cut up his food for him, as he was 
disabled from doing it for himself. Then, later still, when the sun 
had set, and all his evening reds and purples had followed him, when 
the night flowers were scenting all the garden, and the shadows lay 
about, enormously long in the summer moonlight, father got into the 
post-chaise again, and drove away through the black shadows and 
the faint clear shine, and Bobby stood at the hall door watching him, 
with his arm in a sling and a wistful smile on lips and eyes. 

“Well, we are not left quite desolate this time,’ says mother, 
turning with rather tearful laughter to the young man, ‘You wislt 
that we were, do not you, Bobby ?” ; 
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“Youn would not believe me, if I answered ‘No, would you?’ he 
asks, with the same still smile. 

“* He is not very polite to us, is he Pheebe ?’, 

“You would not wish me to be polite in such a case,” he repiics, 
flushing. “You would not wish me to be glad at missing the chance 
of seeing any of the fun? 

“But Mr. Gerard’s eagerness to be back at his post delays the pro- 
bability of his being able to return thither. The next day he has a 
feverish attack, the day after he is worse; the day after ‘that worse 
still, and in fine, it is between a fortnight and three weeks before he 
also is able to get into a post-chaise and drive away to Plymouth. 
And meanwhile mother and I nurse him and cosset him, and make 
him odd and cool drinks out of herbs and field-flowers, whose uses 
are now disdained or forgotten. I do not mean any offence to you, 
my dear, but I think that young girls in those days were less 
squeamish and more truly delicate than they are nowadays. I 
remember once I read ‘Humphrey Clinker’ aloud to my father, and 
we both highly relished and laughed over its jokes; but I should not 
have understood one of the darkly unclean allusions in that French 
book your brother left here one day. Yow would think it very un- 
seemly to enter the bedroom of a strange young man, sick or well ; 
but as for me, I spent whole nights in Bobby’s, watching him and 
tending him with as little false shame as if he had been my brother. 
Ican hear now, more plainly than the song you sang me an hour ago, 
the slumberous buzzing of the great brown-coated summer bees in 
his still room, as I sat by his bedside watching his sleeping face, as 
he dreamt unquietly, and clenched, and again unclenched, his nervous 
hands. I think he was back in the Thunderer. I can see now the 
little close curls of his sunshiny hair straggling over the white pillow. 
And then there came a good and blessed day, when he was out of 
danger, and then another, a little further on, when he was up and 
dressed, and he and I walked forth into the hayfield beyond the 
garden—reversing the order of things—he, leaning on my arm; and 
a good plump solid arm it was. We.walked out under the heavy- 
leaved horse-chestnut trees, and the old and roughed-barked elms. 
The sun was shining all this time, as it seems to me. I do not 
believe that in those old days there were the same cold unseasonable 
rains as now; there were soft showers enough to keep the grass 
green and the flowers undrooped ; but I have no association of over- 
cast skies and untimely deluges with those long and azure days. 
We sat under a haycock, on the shady side, and indolently watched 
the hot haymakers—the shirt-sleeved men, and burnt and bare-armed 
women, tossing and raking; while we breathed the blessed country 
air, full of adorable scents, and crowded with little happy and pretty- 
winged insects. 
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“«Tn three days,’ says Bobby, leaning his elbow in the hay, and 
speaking with an eager smile, ‘three days at the furthest, I may go 
back again; may not I, Phoebe? 

“Without doubt,’ reply I, stiffly, pulling a dry and faded ox-eye 
flower out of the odorous mound beside me; ‘for my part, I do not 
see why you should not go to-morrow, or indeed—if we could send 
into Plymouth for a chaise—this afternoon ; you are so thin that you 
look all mouth and eyes, and you can hardly stand, without assistance, 
but these, of course, are trifling drawbacks, and I daresay would be 
rather an advantage on board ship than otherwise.’ 

“<You are angry!’ he says, with a sort of laugh in his deep eyes. 
‘You look even prettier when you are angry than when you are 
pleased.’ 

“Tt is no question of my looks,’ I say, still in some heat, though 
mollified by the irrelevant compliment. 

“For the second time you are thinking me ungrateful,’ he says, 
gravely; ‘you do not tell me so in so many words, because it is to- 
wards yourself that my ingratitude is shown; the first time you told 
me of it it was almost the first thing that you ever said to me.’ 

“So it was, I answer quickly; ‘and if the occasion were to come 
over again, I should say it again. I daresay you did not mean it, but 
it sounded exactly as if you were complaining of my father for being 
too careful of you.’ 

“* He 7s too careful of me!’ cries the young man, with a hot flushing 
of cheek and brow. “I cannot help it if it make you angry again; I 
must say it, he i is more careful of me than he would be of his own son, 
if he had one.’ 

“*Did not he promise your mother that he would look after soit 
ask I, eagerly. ‘ Wher people make promises to people on their death- 
beds they are in no hurry to break them; at least, such people as 
father are not.’ 

“*You do not understand, he says, a little impatiently, while that 
hot flush still dwells on his pale cheek; “my mother was the last 
person in the world to wish him to take care of my body at the expense 
of my honour.’ 

“* What are you talking about?’ I say, looking at him with a lurking 
suspicion that, despite the steady light of reason in his blue eyes, he 
is still labouring under some form of delirium.. 

“Unless I tell you all my grievance, I see that you will never com- | 
prehend,’ he says sighing. ‘ Well, listen to me and you shall hear it, 
and if you do not agree with me, when I have done, you are not the 
kind of girl I take you for.’ 

“¢Then I am sure I am not the kind of girl you take me for, reply I, 
with a laugh ; ‘for I am fully determined to disagree with you entirely. 

«* You ‘know, he says, raising himself a little from his hay couch 
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and speaking with clear rapidity, ‘that whenever we take a French 
prize a lot of the French sailors are ironed, and the vessel is sent into 
port, in the charge of one officer and several men ; there is some slight 
risk attending it—for my part, I think very slight—but I suppose 
that your father looks at it differently, for—I have never been sent. 

“*Tt is accident,’ say I, reassuringly ; ‘ your turn will come in good 
time.’ 

““* Tt is not accident!’ he answers, firmly. ‘Boys younger than I 
am—much legs trustworthy, and of whom he has not half the opinion 
that he has of me—have been sent, but J, never. I bore it as well as 
I could for a long time, but now I can bear it no longer; it is not, 
I assure you, my fancy; but I can see that my brother officers, know- 
ing how partial your father is to me—what influence I have with him 
in many things—conclude that my not being sent is my own choice; 
in short, that I am—afraid. (His voice sinks with a disgusted and 
shamed intonation at the last word). ‘Now—I have told you the sober 
facts—look me in the face,’ putting his hand with boyish familiarity 
under my chin, and turning round my curls, my features, and the 
front view of my big comb towards him,) ‘and tell me whether you 
agree with me, as I said you would, or not—whether it is not cruel 
kindness on his part to make me keep a whole skin on such terms?” 

“T look him in the face for a moment, trying to say that I do not 
agree with him, but it is more than I can manage. ‘ You were right,’ 
I say, turning my head away, ‘I do agree with you; I wish to heaven 
that I could honestly say that I did not.’ 

“¢Since you do then,’ he cries excitedly—‘ Phoebe! I knew you 
would, I knew you better than you knew yourself—I have a favour to 
ak of you, a great favour, and one that will keep me all my life in 
debt to you.’ 

“¢ What is it?’ ask I, with a sinking heart. 

“* Your father is very fond of you’—— 

*«T know it, I answer curtly. 

“* Anything that you asked, and that was within the bounds of pos- 
sibility, he would do,’ he continues, with eager gravity. ‘ Well, this 
is what I ask of you: to write him a line, and let me take it, when I 
go, asking him to send me home in the next prize.’ 

“Silence for a moment, only the haymakers laughing over their 

rakes. ‘And if, say I, with a trembling voice, ‘you lose your life 
in this service, you will have to thank me for it; I shall have your 
death on my head all through my life.’ 
* “*The danger is infinitesimal, as I told you before,’ he says, impa- 
tiently ; ‘and even if it were greater than it is—well, life is a good 
thing, very good, but there are better things, and even if I come to 
grief, which is most unlikely, there are plenty of men as good as, 
better than I, to step into my place,’ 
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“Tt will be small consolation to the people who are fond of you that 
someone better than you is alive, though you are dead, I say, tear- 
fully. : 

“But I do not mean to be dead,’ he says, with a cheery laugh. 
‘Why are you so determined on killing me? I mean to live to be an 
admiral. Why should not I? 

“Why indeed?’ say I, with a feeble echo of his cheerful mirth, 
and feeling rather ashamed of my tears. 

“¢ And meanwhile you will write? he says, with an eager return 
to the charge; ‘and soon? Do not look angry and pouting, as you did 
just now, but I must go! What is there to hinder me? I am getting up 
my strength as fast as it is possible for any human creature to do, and 
just think how I should feel if they were to come in for something 
really good whilesI am away.’ 

_ Sol wrote. 


Cuapten IIT, 


“ T orrEN wished afterwards that my right hand had been cut off before 
its fingers had held the pen that wrote that letter. You wonder to see 
me moved at what happened so long ago—before your parents were 
born—and certainly it makes not much difference now; for even if he 
had prospered then, and come happily home to me, yet, in the course 
of nature he would have gone long before now. I should not have 
been so cruel as to have wished him to have lasted to be as I am. 
I did not mean to hint at the end of my story before I have reached 
the middle. Well—and so he went, with the letter in his pocket, and 
I felt something like the king in the tale, who sent a messenger with 
a letter, and wrote in the letter, ‘Slay the bearer of this as soon as he 
arrives But before he went—the evening before, as wo walked in 
the garden after supper, with our monstrously long shadows stretching 
before us in the moonlight—I do not think he said in so many words, 
‘Will you marry me ? but somehow, by some signs or words on both 
our parts, it became clear to us that, by-and-by, if God left him alive, 
and if the war ever came to an end, he and I should belong to on 
another. And so, having understood this, when he went he kirzed 
me, as he had done when he came, only this time no one bade him; he 
did it of his own accord, and a hundred times instead of one; ani for 
my part, this time, instead of standing passive like a log or a 1 ost, 1 
kissed him back again, most lovingly, with many tears. 

“Ah! parting in those days, when the last kiss to one’s belov:d ones 
was not unlikely to be an adieu until the great Day of Judgm«nt, was 
a different thing to the listless, unemotional good-byes of thc 3e stag- 
nant times of peace ! . 

* And so Bobby also got into a post-chaise and drove away, and we 
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watched him too, till he turned the corner out of our sight, as we had 
watched father; and then I hid my face among the jessamine flowers 
that clothed the wall of the house, and wept as one that would not be 
comforted. However, one cannot weep for ever, or, if one does, it 
makes one blind and blear, and I did not wish Bobby to have a wife 
with such defects; so in process of time I dried my tears. 

“ And the days passed by, and nature went slowly and evenly through 
her lovely changes. The hay was gathered in, and the fine new grass 
and clover sprang up among the stalks of the grass that had gone;. 
and the wild roses struggled into odorous bloom, and crowned the 
hedges, and then ¢heir time came, and they shook down their faint 

petals, and went. 

_ “And now the corn harvest had come, and we had heard once or 
twice from our beloveds, but not often. And the sifn still shone with 
broad power, and kept the rain in subjection. And all morning I sat 
at my big frame, and toiled on at the ‘Last Supper. I had finished 
Judas Iscariot’s face and the other Apostles. I was engaged now 
upon the table-cloth, which was not interesting and required not much 
exercise of thought. And mother sat near me, either working too or 
reading a good book, and taking snuff—every lady snuffed in those 
days: at least in trifles, if not in great things, the world mends. And 
at night, when ten o’clock struck, I covered up my frame and stole 
listlessly upstairs to my room. There, I knelt at the open window, 
facing Plymouth and the sea, and asked God to take good care of 
father and Bobby. I do not know that I asked for any spiritual 
blessings for them, I only begged that they might be alive. 

“One night, one hot night, having prayed even more heartily and 
tearfally than my wont for them both, I had lain down to sleep. The 
windows were left open, and the blinds up, that all possible air might 
reach me from the still and scented garden below. Thinking of 
Bobby, I had fallen asleep, and he is still mistily in my head, when I 
_ seem to wake. The room is full of clear light, but it is not morning: 
it is only the moon looking right in and flooding every object. I can 
see my own ghostly figure sitting up in bed, reflected in the looking- 
glass opposite. LIlisten: surely I heard some noise: yes—certainly, 
there can be no doubt of it—someone is knocking loudly and per- 
severingly at the hall-door. At first I fall into a deadly fear; then 
my reason comes to my aid. If it were a robber, or person with any 
evil intent, would he knock go openly and clamorously as to arouse the 
inmates? Would not he rather go stealthily to work, to force a 
silent entrance for himself? At worst it is some drunken sailor from 
Plymo ith ; at best, it is a messenger with news of our dear ones. At 
this thcught I instantly spring out of bed, and hurrying on my stock- 
ings an | shoes, and whatever garments come most quickly to hand— 
with my hair spread all over my back, and utterly forgetful of my 
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big comb, I open my door, and fly down the passages, into which the 
moon is looking with her ghostly smile, and down the broad and 
shallow stairs. 

“ Ag I near the hall door I meet our old butler, also rather dishevelled, 
and evidently on the same errand as myself. 

“*Who can it be, Stephens?’ I ask, trembling with excitement and 
fear. 

“¢ Indeed, ma’am, I cannot tell you,’ replies the old man, shaking 
his head, ‘it is a very odd time of night to choose for making such a 
noise. We will ask them their business, whoever they are, before we 
unchain the door.’ 

“Tt seems to me as if the endless bolts would never be drawn—the 
key never be turned in the stiff lock; but at last the door opens 
slowly and cautiously, only to the width of a few inches, as it is still 
confined by the strong chain. I peep out eagerly, expecting I know 
not what. 

“Good heavens! What doIsee? No drunken sailor, no messen- 
ger, but, oh joy! oh blessedness! my Bobby himself—my beautiful 
boy-lover! Even now, even after all these weary years, even after the 
long bitterness that followed, I cannot forget the unutterable happi- 
ness of that moment. 

““Qpen the door, Stephens, atiek !’ I cry, stammering with 
eagerness. ‘Draw the chain; it is Mr. Gerard; do not keep him 
waiting.’ 

“ The chain rattles down, the door opens wide, and there he stands 
before me. At once, ere any one has said anything, ere anything has 
happened, a feeling of cold disappointment steals unaccountably over 
me—a nameless sensation, whose nearest kin is chilly awe. He 
makes no movement towards me; he does not catch me in his arms, 
nor even hold out his right hand to me. He stands there, still and 
silent, and though the night is dry, equally free from rain and dew, I 
see that he is dripping wet; the water is running down from his 
clothes, from his drenched hair, and even from his eyelashes, on to the 
dry ground at his feet. 

“* What has happened?’ I cry hurriedly. ‘How wet you are!’ 
and as I speak I stretch out my hand and lay it on his coat sleeve. 
But even as I do it a sensation of intense cold runs up my fingers and 
my arm, even to the elbow. How is it that he is so chilled to the 
marrow of his bones on this sultry, breathless, August night? To 
my extreme surprise, he does not answer ; he still stands there, dumb 
and dripping. ‘Where have you come from ?’ I ask, with that sense 
of awe deepening. ‘Have you fallen into the river? Howis it that 
you are so wet ?’ 

«Tt was cold,’ he says, shivering, and speaking in a slow and 
strangely altered voice, ‘bitter cold. I could not stay there.’ 
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“‘Stay where?’ I say, looking in amazement at his face, which, 
whether owing to the ghastly effect of moonlight or not, seems to me ash 
white. ‘Where have you been? What is it you are talking about ?’ 

“But he does not reply. 

“¢He is really ill, I am afraid, Stephens, I say, turning with a 
forlorn feeling towards ‘the old butler. ‘He does not seem to hear 
what I say to him. I am afraid he has had a thorough chill. What 
water can he have falleneinto? You had better help him up to bed, 
and get him warm between the blankets. His room is quite ready 
for him, you know—come in,’ I say, stretching out my hand to him, 
‘you will be better after a night’s rest.’ 

© He does not take my offered hand, but he follows me across the 
threshold and across the hall. I hear the water drops falling drip, 
drip, on the echoing stone floor as he passes; then upstairs, and along 
the gallery to the door of his room, where I leave him with Stephens. 
Then everything becomes blank and nil to me. 

“T am awoke as usual in the morning by the entrance of my maid 
with hot water. 

“Well, how is Mr. Gerard this morning ?’ T ask, springing into a 
sitting posture. 

“She puts down the hot water tin and stares at her leisure at me. 

“* My dear Miss Phosbe, how should J know? Please God he is in 
good health and safe, and that we shall have good news of him before 
long.” 

“« Have not you asked how he is?’ I ask impatiently. ‘He did 
not seem quite himself last night; there was something odd about 
him. I was afraid he was in for another touch of fever.’ 

“<Tast night—fever, repeats she, slowly and disconnectedly echoing 
some of my words. ‘I beg your pardon, ma’am, I am sure, but I 
have not the least idea in life what you are talking about.’ 

“< How stupid you are!’ I say, quite at the end of my patience. 
‘Did not Mr. Gerard come back unexpectedly last night, and did not 
I hear him knocking, and run down to open the door, and did not 
Stephens come too, and afterwards take him up to bed?’ 

“The stare of bewilderment gives way to a laugh. 

“©You have been dreaming, ma’am. Of course I cannot answer for 
what you did last night, but I am sure that Stephens knows no more 
of the young gentleman than I do, for only just now, at breakfast, he 
was saying that he thought it was about time for us to have some 
tidings of him and master.’ 

“*A dream!’ ery I indignantly. ‘Impossible! I was no more 
dreaming then than I am now.’ 

“But time convinces me that I am mistaken, and that during all the 
time that I thought I was standing at the open hall-door, talking to 
my beloved, in reality I was lying on my bed in the depths of sleep, 
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with no other company than the scent of the flowers and the light of 
the moon. At this discovery a great and terrible depression falls on 
me. I go to my mother to tell her of my vision, and at the end of 
my narrative I say, 

“¢ Mother, I know well that Bobby is dead, and that I shall never 
see him any more. I feel assured that he died last night, and that he 
came himself to tell me of his going. I am sure that there is nothing 
left for me now but to go too.’ 

“T speak thus far with great calmness, but when I have done I break 
out into loud and violent weeping. Mother rebukes me gently, telling 
me that there is nothing more natural than that I should dream of a 
person who constantly occupies my waking thoughts, nor that, con- 
sidering the gloomy nature of my apprehensions about him, my dream 
should be of a sad and ominous kind; but that, above all dreams and 
omens, God is good, that He has preserved him hitherto, and that, for 
her part, no devil-sent apparition shall shake her confidence in His 
continued clemency. I go away a little comforted, though not very 
much, and still every night I kneel at the open window facing 
Plymouth and the sea, and pray for my sailor boy. But it seems to me, 
despite all my self-reasonings, despite all that mother says, that my 
prayers for him are prayers for the dead. 


Cuapter IY. 


“THREE more weeks pass away ; the harvest is garnered, and the pears 
are growing soft and mellow. Mother’s and my outward life goes on 
in its silent regularity, nor do we talk much to each other of the 
tumult that rages—of the heartache that burns, within each of us. 
At the end of the three weeks, as we are sitting as usual, quietly . 
employed, and buried each in our own thoughts, in the parlour, 
towards evening we hear wheels approaching the hall door. We 
both run out as in my dream I had run to the door, and arrive in 
time to receive my father as he steps out of the carriage that has 
brought him. Well! at least one of our wanderers has come home, 
but where is the other ? 

“ Almost before he has heartily kissed us both—wife and child— 
father cries out, ‘ But where is Bobby ” 

“«That is just what I was going to ask you, replies mother 
quickly. 

“<Ts not he here with you? returns he anxiously. _ 

“Not he,” answers mother, ‘ we have neither seen nor heard any- 
thing of him for more than six weeks.’ 

“Great God! exclaims he, while his face assumes an expression of 
the deepest concern, ‘ what can have become of him? what can have 
happened to the poor fellow ?” 
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“Has not he been with you, then?—has not he been in the 
Thunderer ? asks mother, running her words into one another in 
her eagerness to get them out. 

“«T sent him home three weeks ago in a prize, with a letter to you, 
and told him to stay with you till I came home, and what can have 
become of him since, God only knows!’ he answers with a look of 
the profoundest sorrow and anxiety. 

“There is a moment of forlorn and dreary silence; then I speak. I 
have been standing dumbly by, listening, and my heart growing 
colder and colder at every dismal word. 

“Tt is all my doing!’ I cry passionately, flinging myself down in 
an agony of tears on the straight-backed old settle in the hall. ‘It is 
my fault—no one else’s!_ The very last time’that I saw him, I told 
him that he would have to thank me for his death, and he laughed 
at me, but it has come true. If I had not written you, father, that 
accursed letter, we should have had him here now, this minute, safe 
and sound, standing in the middle of us—as we never, never, shall have 
him again !’ 

“T stop, literally suffocated with emotion. 

“Father comes over, and lays his kind brown hand on my bent 
prone head. ‘My child, he says, ‘my dear child, (and tears are 
dimming the clear grey of his own eyes), “ you are wrong to make up 
your mind to what is the worst at once. I do not disguise from you 
that there is cause for grave anxiety about the dear fellow, but still 
God is good; He has kept both him and me hitherto; into His hands 
we.must trust our boy.’ 

“T sit up, and shake away my tears. . ; 

“<Tt is no use, Isay. ‘Whyshould [hope? There is no hope! I 
know it for a certainty! He is dead’ (looking round at them both 
with a sort of calmness); ‘he died on the night that I had that 
dream—mother, I told you so at the time. Oh, my Bobby! I knew 
that you could not leave me for ever without coming to tell me!’ 

“ And so speaking, I fall into strong hysterics and am carried up- 
stairs to bed. And so three or four more lagging days crawl by, and 
still we hear nothing, and remain in the same state of doubt and un- 
certainty, which to me, however, is hardly uncertainty ; so convinced 
am I, in my own mind, that my fair-haired lover is away in the land 
whence never letter or messenger comes—that he has reached the Great 
Silence. So I sit at my frame, working my heart’s agony into the 
tapestry, and. feebly trying to say to God that he has done well, but I 
cannot. On the contrary, it seems to me, as my life trails on through 
the mellow mist of the autumn mornings, through the shortened 
autumn evenings, that, whoever has done it, it is most evilly done. 
One night we are sitting round the little crackling wood fire that one 
does not yet need for warmth, but that gives a cheerfulness to the 
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room and the furniture, when the butler Stephens enters, and going 
over to father, whispers to him. I seem to understand in a moment 
what the purport of his whisper is. 

«Why does he whisper ? I cry, irritably. ‘Why does not he speak 
out loud? Why should you try to keep it from me? I know that 
it is something about Bobby.’ 

“ Father has already risen, and is walking towards the door. 

“<T will not let you go until you tell me,’ I cry wildly, flying after 
him. 

“A sailor has come over from Plymouth,’ he answers hurriedly ; 
‘he says he has news. My darling, I will not keep you in suspense 
a moment longer than I can help, and meanwhile pray—both of you 
pray for him!’ 

“T sit rigidly still, with my cold hand tightly clasped, during the 
moments that next elapse. Then father returns. His eyes are full 
of tears, and there is small need to ask for his message; it is most 
plainly written on his features—death, and not life. 

“*You were right, Phoebe,’ he says, brokenly, taking hold of my icy 
hands; ‘ you knew best. He is gone! God has taken him!’ 

“My heart dies. I had thought that I had no hope, but I was wrong. 
“T knew it!” I say, in a dry stiff voice. ‘Did not I tell you so? 
But you would not believe me—go on !—tell me how it was—do not 
think I cannot bear it—make haste!’ 

“And so he tells me all that there is now left for me to know—after 
what manner, and on what day, my darling took his leave of this 
pretty and cruel world. He had had his wish, as I already knew, and 
had set off blithely home in the last prize they had captured. Father 
had taken the precaution of having a larger proportion than usual of 
the Frenchmen ironed, and had also sent a greater number of English- 
men. But to what purpose? They were nearing port, sailing pros- 
perously along on a smooth blue sea, with a fair strong wind, thinking 
of no evil, when a great and terrible misfortune overtook them. Some 
of the Frenchmen who were not ironed got the sailors below and 
drugged their grog; ironed them, and freed their countrymen. Then 
one of the officers rushed on deck, and holding a pistol to my Bobby's 
head bade him surrender the vessel or die. Need I tell you which he 
chose? I think not—well” (with a sigh) “and so they shot my boy 
—ah me! how many years ago—and threw him overboard! Yes— 
threw him overboard—it makes me angry and grieved even now to 
think of it—into the great and greedy sea, and the vessel escaped to 
France.” 

There is a silence between us: I will own to you that I am crying, 
but the old lady’s eyes are dry. 

“ Well,” she says, after a pause, with a sort of triumph in her tone, 
“they never could say again that Bobby Gerard was afraid ! 
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“The tears were running down my father’s cheeks, as he told me,” 
she resumes presently, “but at the end he wiped them and said, ‘ It is 
well! He was as pleasant in God’s sight as he was in ours, and so He 
has taken him.’ 

“ And for me, I was glad that he had gone to God—none gladder. 
But you will not wonder that, for myself, I was past speaking sorry. 
And so the years went by, and, as you know, I married Mr. Hamilton, 
and lived with him forty years, and was happy in the main, as happi- 
ness goes; and when he died I wept much and long, and so I did for 
each of my sons when in turn they went. But looking back on all 
my long life, the event that I think stands out most clearly from it is 
my dream and my boy-lover’s death-day. It was an-odd dream, was 
not it ?” 


{ 186 ] 


Sn the Buterests of Science.” 
By R. I. PD. BANUAM. 


You ask me, my dear Ned, if life at W—— wasn’t “ uncommon cull.” 
I forbear to dwell on the ungrammatical form of the question, and 
reply to the spirit. Life at W was by no means dull. ‘The cha- 
racter of daily events was certainly tame, the order in which they 
moved regular, not to say monotonous; but to ono who has eyes to see 
and ears to hear, life can never be dull, especially life in the country. 
You take a walk in the fields, and objects are presented to you innu- 
merable, and works are being wrought around you on every side 
possessed of sufficient interest, provided you have the wit to notice 
and the patience to examine them, to perplex or amuse, enliven or 
sadden, quite as effectually as the most sensational of Mr. Mudie’s 
novels. 

Let me relate by way of example a little drama in which, a short 
time ago, I was led to play rather an unworthy part. It was 
but a poor affair, involving only the happiness of a couple of very 
insignificant creatures indeed, but a lesson may be learnt from it all 
the same. 

One burning afternoon in August last I had been strolling in a 
dreamy, purposeless way beneath the shade of some enormous beech- 
trees in a retired portion of W—— Park. It was a favourite haunt 
of the deer, being one of the few spots in that domain tolerably free 
from intrusion, and it was not without a certain consciousness of 
impertinence that I had broken in upon their privacy. ‘hoy had 
retreated with angry looks of protest; and after an hour’s enjoy- 
ment of the utter solitude in which they left me I was thinking 
of extending my walk, and was considering whether I dare face the 
blazing sun that lit up the scene beyond the precincts of my fortress, 
when my attention was attracted by the movement of some small 
animal in the long grass before me. What it was I could not 
tell. 

“Tt is not,” quoth J, “quick enough for a weazel or a rat; the 
brown is of too rich a tint for a hedgehog ; its action is too halting 
and too awkward for a leveret ;—can’t be a cub?” And sunstroke or 
no sunstroke, I went forth to clear up the mystery. It was a 
squirrel; nothing better than a trumpery specimen of the Sc‘urus 
vulgaris, 
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But then it was not a squirrel pure and simple. It was a squirrel 
in difficulties, an embarrassed squirrel, a squirrel with an encumbrance. 
And I again stepped on to ascertain the nature of its ¢mpedementa. 
The interesting little rodent made for the stem of an aged thorn hard 
by, and as it ran up with more caution and less speed than I believed 
to be the common habit of squirrels, I discovered that it was carrying 
in its mouth a younger member of the family, a Seiurulus, suspended 
by the neck. ‘The lesser animal seemed perfectly content with the 
proceeding, and made no sort of objection to the unpleasantness, as I 
should take it to have been, of the position which it occupied. But 
these things are wholly matters of taste, and after all:hanging may 
not be an operation so exceedingly disagreeablo as people in general 
suppose. 

Having attained a coign of vantage in the tree, where this variety 
of the Sc’uridz is more at home than on the ground, the elder squirrel 
sat herself up, released the infant from her teeth, and, with her tiny 
paws crossed upon its back, pressed it tenderly and protectingly as it 
were to her bosom, while the younger one, in the most natural way 
in the world, claeped her mother round the neck. No mamma in 
Kelgravia—if it is the habit of Belgravian mammas to nurse their 
children—could, with all the accessories of lace and white satin, have 
assumed a more graceful attitude. 

It was a touching sight, and I stayed to gaze on it with admiration. 
The little pair on their part looked inquiringly at me with soft wist- 
ful eyes, hoping evidently that such a very superior being as I must 
needs be would leave them in peace, and not think it worth his while 
to interfere with their humble domestic arrangements. And my first 
thought was, I assure you, to do this thing—to relieve them at once 
of my undesirable presence. But then came the second thought, the 
thought which gentlemen of experience tell us with great self-com- 
placency is the best thought. Ah! believe not the maxim. It is a 
mean and a lying one. If thero be anything pure, anything holy, 
anything divine left in this broken nature of ours it speaks out at 
ence, speaks in the first thought, feebly it may be, but generously and 
nobly, regardless of consequences, indifferent to self. But the second 
thought is the cautious thought, begotten by cold calculation, having 
a sharp eye to business—the selfish, sinful thought, prompted by 
Diabolus. 

And Diabolus, as is usual in these cages, was at my elbow at an 
instant to back his suggestion. 

“ Better examine them a little more closely,” said he with an easy 
air, “ observe their form, watch their movements, take note of their 
habits ; they are particularly well worth studying. It is all in the 
interests of science, you know.” 

T advanced a step. Maternal instinct took the alarm immediately ; 
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and seizing her little one again with her teeth, the squirrel ascended 
to the summit of the white-thorn. Even this position was not suffi- 
ciently secure to inspire perfect confidence, especially as the tree was 
isolated save on one side. There was, however, a single lateral 
branch which, reaching out several feet from the parent trunk, met, 
or all but met, in friendly contact a corresponding limb of a brother 
May-treo of much larger size. Once amid its sheltering foliage, and 
all danger was at an end. The giant beeches could easily be re- 
gained, “and from them not all the queen’s horses and all the queen’s 
men, barring the assistance of those villainous guns, could dislodge the 
fugitives. The distance was really nothing—a mere hop-skip-and- 
a-jump for a squirrel in ‘average condition—but then the baby! 
Peruvian Rolla, if my recollection serves, jumps across a chasm with 
Cora’s child upon his arm. But jumping with a baby in one’s 
mouth! I never tried it, certainly, but should think jumping in a 
sack a mere joke to it. 

The poor little frightened thing evidently had misgivings herself. 
She ran out towards her city of refuge, and stopped to look back at 
me; again advanced, and again paused as the twig bent beneath her 
weight; and then, urged by terror, made a desperate effort to accom- 
plish the leap. She was so far successful as to clear the space herself, 
but, loosed from her hold in the struggle, her little one fell to the 
ground at my feet! The mother gave one shrill, sharp cry, and then 
watched eagerly and motionless the course of events. There can be no 
sort of doubt about it—I ought at once, as a gentleman, to have made 
my bow, and taken my leave. 

“ Nonsense !” said Diabolus ; “there can be no harm in just looking 
at the animal. It is really very pretty.” 

“JT will be very gentle with it,” quoth I, and I stooped to pick up 
the little creature which was vainly endeavouring to conceal itself in 
the long grass, The mother’s agony as I raised it in my hand 
became intense. She ran in short, spasmodic starts from branch to 
branch, uttering @ low moaning wail, interrupted bya sort of chirrup- 
ing, which I took to be Sciurian baby-language, addressed, probably 
by way of encouragement, to the infant itself. 

The latter looked up into my face with a half-confident, half-timid 
expression, as though it would say, “I am very small and very harm- 
less. I am sure you don’t mean to kill me.” 

“ Kill you?” I repeated. “I would not kill you for the world! 
Pray, my dear madam, be at ease; you shall have your baby in a 
moment.” 

“Of course you would not kill it,” whispered Diabolus in my ear ; 
“it is far too interesting an animal to be killed. But why not carry it 
carefully home, put it into a nice cage, and teach it to work the 
treadmill? You can study it at your leisure—all in the interests of 
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science, as I observed before. And then, what a pretty pet it would 
make for Mrs. B——!” 

“The interests of science ?” I repeated. “ Well, yes, there is some- 
thing in that.” 

“Something in that! I should think so. Why, it is the most 
important consideration in the world !” exclaimed Diabolus. 

“You wouldn’t be such a brute!” thundered Conscience, I was 
brought to my bearings in an instant. 

“Most decidedly not,” I answered ; “the interests of science be — 
Vade retro Sathanas !” 

“Oh, certainly, if you desire it; but, remember, you may do worse 
than adopt my suggestion. Au revoir !” 

Determined not to give the adversary another opportunity, and 
conscious that I had already trifled overmuch with the feelings of the 
unfortunate pair, I advanced to the white-thorn from which the little 
creature had fallen. And here was my sad mistake. I ought simply 
to have replaced it upon the grass, as near as might be to the spot 
whence I had taken it. The mother would have recovered her off- 
spring in a few minutes, and there would have been an end of her 
trouble—and of mine. But, alas! with an inconsiderate officiousness, 
a fussy zeal, against which Talleyrand’s wise counsel should have 
warned me, I sought to expedite matters by putting my captive into 
a snug hollow of the tree, where the branches diverged from the 
trunk. I could not see the cavity ; it was situated at a height too 
great for that ; but I could, when standing on tiptoe, just feel with 
the ends of my fingers a sort of mossy nest, and into this I carefully 
dropped the baby squirrel. 

I then retired to watch the happiness of the approaching reunion. 
The mother, all this time, had been uneasily running to and fro just 
above my head, coming as near to me as she dared venture, and utter- 
ing the Jow soft wail broken by the chirruping of which I have 
spoken. As soon as I departed she made straight for the spot where 
I had deposited her young one ; but overrunning the mark descended 
the trunk, clinging to the rough bark, and peering about in every 
direction, till she reached the foot. Right and left she hunted across 
the grass, quartering her ground like an experienced pointer. ‘hen 
back again to the tree, circling the stem, and passing a second time 
over the very nook in which I had placed her treasure. Out she ran 
on one branch, dropping to another, springing upon a third, her rest- 
less little head spying in every direction, her wail growing more 
despairing in its tone—and all to no purpose. 

“They are a couple of noodles,” quoth I. “ Perhaps my presence 
flurries them ; I will go away altogether.” 

And away I went. I would not, however, rest content in uncer- 
tainty, so after the space of about a quarter of an hour I returned to 
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the tree. As I approached I heard the same sad moaning sound, 
and saw the poor squirrel springing from branch to branch as un- 
weariedly, and alas! as fruitlessly as when I left her. I drew nearer. 
She saw me, and ran forward as if to meet me with the inquiry— 

“Have you brought back my little baby ?” 

I was obliged to confess that I had not; and at the same time a 
thought flashed across my mind turning me almost sick with pain. 
What if the hollow, which I had felt but not been able to see, was the 
entrance to some deep cavern in the rotten trunk, down which the 
tiny animal had fallen! Such a hole might reach to the very roots 
of the tree, and if so, there the helpless prisoner might lie, and pine 
and die, undiscovered by its parent or, if discovered, found to be far 
beyond the possibility of rescue. 

What was to be done? Clearly the first thing was to learn how 
far my suspicions were correct. With great difficulty—for my figure 
is, us you know, of the rotund and ponderous order, my breath scant, 
and my activity much impaired of late—I succeeded in raising my 
head to the level of the bifurcation, trifurcation, twentyfurcation— 
what you will—of the branches. More than this I could not do; 
but it was enough—enough to confirm my worst fear. There was a 
hole, wide and deep, eaten into the very vitals of the aged thorn. 
Down I thrust my arm, but ‘could find no bottom, nor could I touch 
the fur of the victim of my stupid heedlessness. Well might the 
poet remind us how— 


“Kvil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart.” 


And so Diabolus was right then, after all! Had I not done worse, 
far worse, than follow his advice? It looked very like it. Better 
surely a comfortable home, even in a cage, with plenty of air and 
exercise, and nuts at discretion, than a miserable, lingering, lonely 
death in a dark and loathsome prison. 

I dropped to the ground from exhaustion, and turned away sorrow- 
fully under the burden of my misdoing. ‘There was, indeed, a gleam 
of hope left to me even yet. The hole might not be so very deep, 
nature would fight stoutly, squirrels must be constantly getting into 
holes, and young as it was the little thing might succeed in regaining 
the opening, or the mother might find some means, unknown to the 
non-sciurian mind, of extricating her oflspring. I left them to 
their resources, and with the resolve to return at the expiration of 
half an hour. 

“ Well, my fine fellow, a pretty mess you have made of it! Nothing 
can save the little wretch now. It is half suflocated by this time. 
You had better have taken my advice; you have done so before. But 
come,” added Diabolus—for I need not say he it was who spake— 
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“don’t be down-hearted ; a squirrel more or less in the world, or in 
the Park, is of no great account.” 

“ Vade retro,” I replied, but not quite so peremptorily as before. 

“Pooh! nonsense! I'll tell you what todo. I am used to this 
sort of thing. Go home and bid one of the under-gardeners carry 
out a pail of water and pour it into the opening in the tree. If one 
pail is not sufficient, let him decant a couple. That will prove an 
effectual dose. And for yourself, just take an extra glass or two of 
champagne at dinner, and think no more of the matter. ‘The in- 
terests of science will suffer a little—that’s all.” 

“ Vade retro Sathanas !” 

“Oh, just as you please. I'll leave you, of soins tp devise a more 
humane plan, if you are able.” 

It was certainly a plausible scheme; and indeed I could think of 
nothing better. It was, I knew, quite useless to ask my worthy host 
to consent to the demolition of one of the prettiest objects in his 
Park, and even were a writ of habeas corpus to be issued the odds 
against rescuing the captive from its dungeon were, as the sporting 
gentlemen say, very long indeed. Meantime the half hour had ex- 
pired, and I returned to the tree. The same sad scene presented 
itself. There was the unhappy mother ceaselessly running to and 
fro, giving utterance to the same inexpressibly mournful lament— 
more moving, as it seemed, in its anguish, more reproachful in its 
tone, than ever. Again she stopped on beholding me, and her expres- 
sion became almost human in its eagerness as she demanded— 

“My little one! You took it from me. What have you done 
with it ?” 

I could make no answer, but, with a choking sensation about the 
- throat and a gathering mist in my eyes, I went slowly back to the 
house. 

Time sped on, the inevitable dinner-hour, to be announced by a 
dreadful gong whose summons might well nigh wake the dead, drew 
near. 

“TI don’t care a dump about dressing,” I said, with unpardonable 
asperity to my wife; “I must go out.” 

And out I went. This time I sallied forth armed with a hatchet 
borrowed from the toolhouse, though what on earth was to be done 
with the implement I had not the faintest notion. Still, something I 
resolved to attempt. 

“Yes,” said Diabolus, “and chop your toes off, like poor Lord 
Darnley. Come, don’t be a fool. Put down that ugly thing, go back 
and apologise to Mrs. B—— for your rudeness, dress for dinner 
—and don’t forget the champagne. I'll look after the interests of 
science.” 

I scorned to reply, and hurried onwards. There was a stillness in 
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the heated air as though storms were gathering in some far-off region 
preparatory to an onslaught on the unprotected grain. Not a leaf 
moved; not a sound was audible. No! not a sound—not a sound 
even of lamentation reached my expectant ear, From whatever cause, 
the mother’s wail had ceased. I looked up among the branches of the 
fatal tree—nothing stirred! I tried the one adjoining—nothing 
stirred! With the same success, for in some degree it might be con- 
sidered success, I examined the foliage all around ; and all around was 
still and motionless. Far from satisfied, but with a spirit somewhat 
lightened, I turned upcn my steps, further search obviously being 
useless. As for the axe, I struck an idle blow at the tough but 
hollow-hearted thorn that had caused all this misery. I might as well 
have attempted to fell a cathedral. Nevertheless, the blow was not 
wholly ineffectual. The consequence, whether direct or indirect, of 
the concussion was the stirring of a twig, twas no more, at the top of 
the tree. At the same time a leaf, prematurely sere and yellow, flut- 
tered to the ground. I looked again more earnestly, and there above 
me, just peeping from behind a decaying branch, a little brown face 
was clearly discernible. There could be no doubt about it; it was the 
face of the bereaved mother herself. She had not then deserted her 
post. But was she or was she not alone? I could not tell; nothing 
but the outline of one tiny head was visible against the clear blue sky. 
A rapid movement, however, enabled me to outflank her position ; and 
I would give the happiest day of the few that may yet be left to me 
on earth rather than have missed the emotion which I experienced on 
beholding the loving matron sitting bolt upright, in the snuggest of 
nooks, with her little one clasped again in her arms—if I may be 
allowed that expression. The gaze of both was turned anxiously 
upon me: 

“ Come, you are not going to play us any more tricks, surely ?” 

That was the question ; and not the sweet O'Niel herself could have 
delivered it more distinctly or with more pathos. 

“ Heaven forbid!” said I. “No! Here we part; here I bid you 
heartily farewell, wishing you both all the happiness of which your 
simple nature may be capable, and praying that you may never again 
become the victims of idle curiosity, even though it should ‘ mean no 
harm,’ and pretend in justification that the inquisition is made solely 
with a view to the interests of science.” 

And so I sped me home, denouncing Diabolus the while as a liar 
and a deluder, such as he hath ever been from the beginning, such as 
he ever will be unto the end. 

The hall door was reached just as that never-sufliciently-to-be- 
anathematised gong, in the construction of which the aforesaid Diabolus 
had, I am sure, a hand, rang out its first and warning knell. Vive 
minutes more, and I was seated cheerfully at dinner; on which occa- 
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sion—it isa fact hardly worth mentioning perhaps—I certainly did 
not forget the extra glass or two of champagne. 

An awful tempest raged that night. I will not venture to speculate 
as to its origin; but I have my suspicions all the same. There are, 
however, in that magnificent grove of giant beeches recesses which 
neither wind, nor rain, nor hail can reach, inexpugnable save by the 
forked lightning itself. In one of these I pictured the little Sciurian 
family happily reunited and curled cosily up together, talking over, it 
might be, the perilous adventure of the day, as I myself lay down to 
rest and drifted away to the land of dreams. 

é 
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[READINGS IN AMERICA.] 
IL—Che Dream Woman: 


A Mystery, in Four NARRATIVES. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


[Inrropuctory Nore—The original version of this story was pub- 
lished, many years since, in ‘Household Words, and was afterwards 
printed in the collection of my shorter stories called ‘The Queen of 
Hearts.’ In the present version—written for my public readings in 
the United States—new characters and new incidents are introduced ; 
and a new beginning and ending have been written. Indeed, the 
whole complexion of the narrative differs so essentially from the older 
and shorter version, as to justify me in believing that the reader will 
find in these pages what is, to all practical intents and purposes, a 
new story.—W. C. ] 


PERSONS OF THE MYSTERY. 


Francis RAVEN op is (Ostler). 
Mrs. RAVEN .. “ “2 (His mother). 
Mrs. CHANCE .. - - (His awnt). 


Percy FArRBANK i . 
\ (His master and nvistress). 


Mrs. FArRBANK 
JosepH RIGOBERT.. os (His fellow-servant). 
ALICIA WARLOCK oe sé (His wife). 
PERIOD—THE PRESENT TIME. 
ScENE—PARTLY IN ENGLAND, PARTLY IN FRANCE. 


THE FIRST NARRATIVE. 
Intropuctory STATEMENT OF THE Faors, By Percy FAmBANK. 


I 


“ Huxto, there! Ostler! Hullo-o-o !” 

“My dear! why don’t you look for the bell ?” 

“T have looked—there is no bell.” 

“ And nobody in the yard. How very extraordinary! Call again, 
dear.” 


2n2 
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“Ostler! Hullo, there! Ostler-r-r !” 

My second call echoes through empty space, and rouses nobody— 
produces in short no visible result. Iam at the end of my resources 
—I don’t know what to say or what to do next. Here I stand in the 
solitary inn yard of a strange town, with two horses to hold, and a 
lady to take care of. By way of adding to my responsibilities, it so 
happens that one of the horses is dead lame, and that the lady is my 
wife. 

Who am I—you will ask. 

There is plenty of time to answer the question. Nothing happens; 
and nobody appears to receive us. Let me introduce myself and my 
wife. 

Tam Percy Fairbank—English gentleman—age (let us say) forty 
—no profession—moderate politics—middle height—fair complexion 
—easy character—plenty of money. 

My wife is a French lady. She was Mademoiselle Clotilde Delorge 
—when I was first presented to her at her father’s house in France. 
I fell in love with her—I really don’t know why. Itmight have been 
because I was perfectly idle, and had nothing else to do at the time. 
Or it might have been because all my friends said she was the very 
last woman whom I ought to think of marrying. On the surface, I 
must own, there is nothing in common between Mrs. Fairbank and 
me. She is tall; she is dark; she is nervous, excitable, romantic ; in 
all her opinions, she proceeds to extremes. What could such a woman 
see in me? what could I see in her? I know no more than you do. 
In some mysterious manner, we exactly suit each other. We have 
been man and wife for ten years—and our only regret is, that we have 
no children. I don’t know what you may think—I call that (upon 
the whole) a happy marriage. 

So much for ourselves. The next question is—what has brought 
us into the inn yard ? and why am I obliged to turn groom, and hold 
the horses ? 

We live, for the most part, in France—at the country house in 
which my wife and I first met. Occasionally, by way of variety, we 
pay visits to my friends in England. We are paying one of those 
visits now. Our host is an old college friend of mime, possessed of a 
fine estate in Somersetshire ; and we have arrived at his house—called 
Farleigh Hall—towards the close of the hunting-season. 

On the day of which I am now writing—destined to be a memorable 
day in our calendar—the hounds meet at Farleigh Hall. Mrs. Fair- 
bank and I are mounted on two of the best horses in my friend’s 
stables. We are quite unworthy of that distinction; for we know 
nothing, and care nothing, about hunting. On the other hand, we 
delight in riding, and we enjoy the breezy spring morning and the 
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fair and fertile English landscape surrounding us on every side. 
While the hunt prospers, we follow the hunt. But when a check 
occurs—when time passes and patience is sorely tried; when the 
bewildered dogs run hither and thither, and strong language falls from 
the lips of exasperated sportsmen—we fail to take any further interest 
in the proceedings. We turn. our horses’ heads in the direction of a 
grassy lane, delightfully shaded by trees. We trot merrily along the 
lane, and find ourselves on an open common. We gallop across the 
common, and follow the windings of a second lane. We cross a brook, 
we pass through a village, we emerge into pastoral solitude among the 
hills. The horses toss their heads, and neigh to each other, and 
enjoy it as much as we do. The hunt is forgotten. We areas happy 
as a couple of children; we are actually singing a French song— 
when in one moment our merriment comes to an end. My wife’s 
horse sets one of his fore-feet on a loose stone, and stumbles. His 
rider’s ready hand saves him from falling. But, at the first attempt 
he makes to go on, the sad truth shows itself—a tendon is strained : 
the horse is lame. 

What is to be done? We are strangers in a lonely part of the 
country. Look where we may, we see no signs of a human habitation. 
There is nothing for it but to take the bridle-road up the hill, and try 
what we can discover on the other side. I transfer the saddles, and 
mount my wife on my own horse. He is not used to carry a lady ; he 
misses the familiar pressure of a man’s legs on either side of him; he 
fidgets and starts and kicks up the dust. I follow on foot, at a 
respectful distance from his heels, leading the lame horse. Is there a 
more miserable object on the face of creation than a lame horse? I 
have seen lame men and lame dogs who were cheerful creatures—but 
I never yet saw a lame horse who didn’t look heartbroken over his 
own misfortune. 

For half-an-hour, my wife capers and curvets sideways along the 
bridle-road. I trudge on behind her; and the heartbroken horse 
halts behind me. Hard by the top of the hill, our melancholy pro- 
cession passes a Somersetshire peasant at work in a field. I summon 
the man to approach us; and the man looks at me stolidly, from the 
middle of the field, without stirring a step. I ask at the top of my 
voice how far it is to Farleigh Hall. The Somersetshire peasant 
answers at the top of hzs voice, 

“Vourteen mile. Gi oi a drap o’ zyder.” 

I translate (for my wife’s benefit) from the Somersetshire language 
into the English language. We are fourteen miles from Farleigh 
Hall; and our friend in the field desires to be rewarded for giving 
us that information, with a drop of cider. There is the peasant, 
painted by himself! Quite a bit of character, my dear! Quite a bit 
of character ! 
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Mrs. Fairbank doesn’t view the study of agricultural human nature 
with my relish. Her fidgety horse will not allow her a moment’s 
repose ; she is beginning to lose her temper. 

“We can’t go fourteen miles in this way,” she says. “Where is 

the nearest inn? Ask that brute in the field !” 
I take a shilling from my pocket and. hold it up in the sun. The 
shilling exercises magnetic virtues. The shilling draws the peasant 
slowly towards me from the middle of the field. I inform him that 
we want to put up the horses, and to hire a carriage to take us back 
to Farleigh Hall. Where can we do that? The peasant answers 
(with his eye on the shilling) :— 

“ At Oonderbridge, to be zure.” (At Underbridge, to be sure.) 

“Ts it far to Underbridge ?” 

The peasant repeats, “Var to Oonderbridge?”—and laughs at 
the question. ‘‘ Hoo-hoo-hoo!” (Underbridge is evidently close by— 
if we could only find it.) “ Wil] you show us the way, my man?” 
“Will you gi’ oi a drap o’ zyder?” I courteously bend my head, 
and point to the shilling. The agricultural intelligence exerts itself. 
The peasant joins our melancholy procession. My wife is a fine 
woman, but he never once looks at my wife—and, more extraordinary 
still, he never even looks at the horses. His eyes are with his mind 
—and his mind is on the shilling. 

We reach the top of the hill—and, behold on the other side, nest- 
ling in a valley, the shrine of our pilgrimage, the town of Under- 
bridge. Here our guide claims his shilling, and leaves us to find out 
the inn for ourselves. I am constitutionally a polite man. I say 
“Good morning” at parting. The guide looks at me with the shilling 
between his teeth to make sure that itis a good one. “Marnin!” he 
says savagely—and turns his back on us, as if we had offended him. 
A curious product, this, of the growth of civilization. If I didn’t see 
a church spire at Underbridge, I might suppose that we had lost 
ourselves on a savage island. 


II. 


Arrivine at the town, we have no difficulty in finding the inn. The 
town is composed of one desolate street; and midway in that street 
stands the inn—an ancient stone building sadly out of repair. The 
painting on the signboard is obliterated. ‘The shutters over the long 
range of front windows are all closed. A cock and his hens are the 
only living creatures at the door. Plainly, this is one of the old inns 
_ of the stage-coach period, ruined by the railway. We pass through 
the open arched doorway, and find no one to welcome us. We 
advance into the stable-yard behind; I assist my wife to dismount— 
and there we are in the position already disclosed to view, at the 
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opening of this narrative. No bell to ring. No human creature to 
answer when I call. I stand helpless, with the bridles of the horses 
in my hand. Mrs. Fairbank saunters gracefully down the length of 
the yard, and, does—what all women do, when they find themselves 
in a strange place. She opens every door as she passes it, and peeps 
in. On my side, I have just recovered my breath; I am on the point 
of shouting for the ostler for the third, and last time—when I hear 
Mrs. Fairbank suddenly call to me. 

“ Percy! come here!” 

Her voice is eager and agitated. She has opened a last door at 
the end of the yard,—and has started back from some sight which 
hag suddenly met her view. I hitch the horses’ bridles on a rusty 
nail in the wall near me, and join my wife. She has turned pale, and 
catches me nervously by the arm. 

“ Good Heavens!” she cries—* look at that!” 

IT look—and what do I see ? 

I see a dingy little stable, containing two stalls. In one stall, a 
horse is munching his corn. In the other, a man is lying asleep on 
the litter. 

A worn, withered, woe-begone man in an ostler’s dress. His hollow 
wrinkled cheeks, his scanty grizzled hair, his dry yellow skin, tell 
their own tale of past sorrow or suffering. There is an ominous 
frown on his eyebrows—there is a painful nervous contraction on one 
side of his mouth. I hear him breathing convulsively when I first look 
in; he shudders and sighs in his sleep. It is not a pleasant sight to 
see—and I turn round instinctively to the bright sunlight in the yard. 
My wife turns me back again in the direction of the stable door. 

“Wait!” she says. “ Wait! he may do it again.” 

“Do what again ?” 

“He was talking in his sleep, Percy, when I first looked in. He 
was dreaming some dreadful dream. Hush! he’s beginning again. 

I look and listen. The man stirs on his miserable bed. The man 
speaks, in a quick fierce whisper, through his clenched teeth. “Wake 
up! Wake up, there! Murder!” 

There is an interval of silence, He moves one lean arm slowly 
until if rests over his throat; he shudders, and turns on his straw ; 
he raises his arm from his throat, and feebly stretches it out; his 
hand clutches at the straw on the side towards which he has turned ; 
he seems to fancy that he is grasping at the edge of something; I 
see his lips begin to move again; I step softly into the stable; my 
wife follows me, with her hand fast clasped in mine, We both bend 
over him. He is talking once more in his sleep—strange talk, mad 
talk, this time. 

“ Light grey eyes ” (we hear him say), “and a droop in the left eye- 
lid—flaxen hair, with a gold-yellow streak in it—all right, mother! 
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fair white arms with a down on them—little, lady’s hand, with a 
reddish look round the finger-nails—the knife—the cursed knife— 
first on one side, then on the other—aha, you she-devil! where is the 
knife ?” 

He stops and grows restless on a sudden. We see him writhing 
on the straw. He throws up both his hands and gasps hysterically 
for breath. His eyes open suddenly. For a moment they look at 

nothing, with a vacant glitter in them—then they close again in 

deeper sleep. Is he dreaming still? Yes—but the dream seems to 
have taken a new course. When he speaks next, the tone is altered ; 
the words are few—sadly and imploringly repeated over and over 
again. “Say you love me! I am so fond of you. Say you love me! 
say you love me!” He sinks into deeper and deeper sleep, faintly 
repeating those words. They die away on his lips. He speaks no 
more. 

By this time, Mrs. Fairbank has got over her terror. She is de- 
voured by curiosity now. The miserable creature on the straw has 
appealed to the imaginative side of her character. Her illimitable 
appetite for romance hungers and thirsts for more. - She shakes me 
impatiently by the arm. “Do you hear? There is a woman at the 
bottom of it, Percy! There is love and murder in it, Percy! 
Where are the people of the inn? Go into the yard, and call to 
them again.” 

My wife belongs, on her mother’s side, to the South of France. 
The South of France breeds fine women with hot tempers. I say no 
more. Married men will understand my position. Single men may 
need to be told that there are occasions when we must not only love 
and honour—we must also obey, our wives. 

I turn to the stable door to obey my wife, and find myself con- 
fronting a stranger, who stands watching us. The stranger is a tiny 
sleepy, rosy old man, with a vacant pudding-face, and a shining bald 
head. He wears drab breeches and gaiters, and a respectable square- 
tailed ancient black-coat. I feel instinctively that here is the land- 
lord of the inn. 

“Good morning, sir,” says the rosy old man. “I’m a little hard 
of hearing. Was it you that was a calling just now in the yard ?” 

Before I can answer, my wife interposes. She insists (in a shrill 
voice, adapted to our host’s hardness of hearing) on knowing who 
that unfortunate person is sleeping on the straw? ‘“ Where does he 
come from? Why does he say such dreadful things in his sleep? Is 
he married or single? Did he ever fall in love with a murderess? 
What sort of a looking woman was she? Did she really stab him or 
not? In short, dear Mr. Landlord, tell us the whole story !” 

Dear Mr. Landlord waits drowsily until Mrs. Fairbank has quite 
done—then delivers himself of his reply as follows :— 
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“His name’s Francis Raven. He’s an Independent Methodist. 
He was forty-five year old last birthday. And he’s my ostler. That’s 
his story.” 

My wife’s hot Southern temper finds its way to her foot, and ex- 
presses itself by a stamp on the stable yard. 

The landlord turns himself sleepily round, and looks at the horses. 
“A fine pair of horses, them two in the yard. Do you want to put 
‘em up in my stables?” I r-ply in the affirmative by a nod. The 
landlord, bent on making himself agreeable to my wife, addresses her 
once more. “I’m a going to wake Francis Raven. He’s an Inde- 
pendent Methodist. He was forty-five year old last birthday. And 
he’s my ostler. That’s his story.” 

Having issued this second edition of his interesting narrative, the 
landlord enters the stable. We follow him, to see how he will wake 
Francis Raven, and what will happen upon that. The stable-broom 
stands in a corner; the landlord takes it—advances towards the 
sleeping ostler—and coolly stirs the man up with the broom as if he 
was a wild beast in a cage. Francis Raven starts to his feet with a 
ery of terror—looks at us wildly, with a horrid glare of suspicion in 
his eyes—recovers himself the next moment—and suddenly changes 
into a decent quiet respectable serving-man. 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am. I beg your pardon, sir.” 

The tone and manner in which he makes his apologies are both 
above his apparent station in life. I begin to catch the infection of 
Mrs. Fairbank’s interest in this man. We both follow him out into 
the yard, to see what he will do with the horses. The manner in 
which he lifts the injured leg of the lame horse tells me at once that 
he understands his business. Quickly and quietly, he leads the 
animals into an empty stable; quickly and quietly, he gets a bucket 
of hot water, and puts the lame horse’s leg into it. “The warm 
water will reduce the swelling, sir. I will bandage the leg after- 
“wards.” All that he does is done intelligently; all that he says, 
he says to the purpose. Nothing wild, nothing strange about him, 
now. Is this the same man whom we heard talking in his sleep? 
the same man who woke with that cry of terror and that horrid 
suspicion in his eyes? I determine to try him with one or two 
questions. 


III. 


“Nor much to do here,” I say to the ostler. 

“ Very little to do, sir,” the ostler replies. 

“ Anybody staying in the house ?” 

“ The house is quite empty,-sir.” 

“T thought you were all dead. I could make nobody hear me.” 
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“The landlord is very deaf, sir, and the waiter is out on an 
errand.” 

“‘Yes—and you were fast asleep in the stable. Do you often take 
a nap in the day-time ?” 

The worn face of the ostler faintly flushes. His eyes look away 
from my eyes for the first time. Mrs. Fairbank furtively pinches my 
arm. Are we on the eve of a discovery at last? I repeat my ques- 
tion. The man has no civil alternative but to give me an answer. 
The answer is given in these words : 

“T was tired out, sir. You wouldn't have found me asleep in the 
day-time but for that.” 

“Tired out, eh ? You had been hard at work, I suppose ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ What was it, then ?” 

“He hesitates again, and answers unwillingly, “I was up all 
night.” 

“Up all night? Anything going on in the town?” 

“Nothing going on, sir.” 

* Anybody ill ?” 

“ Nobody ill, sir.” 

That reply is the last. Try as I may, I can extract nothing more 
from him, He turns away and busies himself in attending to the 
horse’s leg. I leave the stable, to speak to the landlord about the 
carriage which is to take us back to Farleigh Hall. Mrs. Fairbank 
remains with the ostler, and favours me with a look at parting. The 
look says plainly, “J mean to find out why he was up all night. 
Leave him to Me.” 

The ordering of the carriage is easily accomplished. The inn 
possesses one horse and one chaise. The landlord has a story to tell 
of the horse, and a story to tell of the chaise. They resemble the 
story of Francis Raven—with this exception, that the horse and 
chaise belong to no religious persuasion. “The horse will be nine- 
year-old next birthday. I’ve had the shay for four and twenty year. 
Mr. Max of Underbridge, he bred the horse; and Mr. Pooley of 
Yeovil, he built the shay. It’s my horse and my shay. And that’s 
their story!” Having relieved his mind of these details, the landlord 
proceeds to put the harness on the horse. By way of assisting him, I 
drag the chaise into the yard. Just as our preparations are completed, 
Mrs. Fairbank appears. A moment or two later the ostler follows her 
out. He has bandaged the horse’s leg, and is now ready to drive us to 
Farleigh Hall. I observe signs of agitation in his face and manner, 
which suggest that my wife has found her way into his confidence. 
I put the question to her privately in a corner of the yard. “ Well? 
Have you found out why Francis Raven was up all night ?” 

Mrs. Fairbank has an eye to dramatic effect. Instead of answering 
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plainly, Yes or No, she suspends the interest and excites the puclenes 
by putting a question on her side. 
' « What is the day of the month, dear ?” 

- ©The day of the month is the lst of March.” 

“The 1st of March, Percy, is Francis Raven’s birthday.” 

I try to look as if I was interested—and don’t sticceed. 

“Francis was born,” Mrs. Fairbank proceeds gravely, “at two- 
o’clock in the morning.” 

I begin to wonder whether my wife’s intellect is going the ba of 
the landlord’s intellect. “Is that all?’ I ask. 

“Tt is not all,” Mrs. Fairbank answers. “ Francis Raven ita up: 
on the morning of his birthday, because he is afraid to go to: bed.” 

‘* And why is he afraid to go to bed ?” 

“ Because he is in peril of his life.” 

“On his birthday ?” 

“On his birthday. At two o’clock in the mapEaIng. As eee ag 
the birthday comes round.” 

There she stops. Has she discovered no more ian that ? No. 
more thus far. - I begin to feel really interested by*this time. I ask 
eagerly what it means? Mrs. Fairbank points mysteriously to the 
chaise—with Francis Raven (hitherto our ostler, now our coachman) 
waiting for usto getin. The chaise has a seat for two in front—and a 
seat for one behind. My wife casts another warning look at me, and 
places herself on the seat in front. 

The necessary consequence of this’ shvangement is, that Mrs.. 
Fairbank sits by the side of the driver; during a journey of two 
hours and more. Need I state the result? 4 would be an insult to 
your intelligence to state the resuls? Let me offer you my place: 
in the chaise. And let Francis Raven tell his térrible story to you, as- 
he told it to us, in his own words. 


THE SECOND NARRATIVE. 
THE OstLeR’s Story. TOLD BY HIMSELF. 


a Gf 


Ir is now ten years ago, since I got my first warning of the greet 
‘trouble ef my life, in the Vision of a Dream. 

I shall be better able to tell you about it, if you will please suppose 
-yourselves to be drinking tea along with us in our little cottage in 
‘Cambridgeshire, ten years since. 

The time was the close of day; and there were three of us at the 
table—namely, my mother; myself; and my mother’s sister, Mrs. 

Chance. These two were Scotchwomen by birth; and both were widows. 
There was no other resemblance between them that I can call to 
mind. My mother had lived all her life in England,-and had no more 
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of the Seotch brogue on her tongue than I have. My aunt Chance 
had never been out of Scotland until she came to keep house with 
my mother after her husband’s death. And when she opened her 
lips you heard broad Scotch, I can tell you, if ever you heard it 
yet ! 

As it fell out, there was a matter of some consequence in debate 
among us that evening. It was this: whether I should do well or not 
to take a long journey on foot, the next morning. 

Now the next morning happened to be the day before my birthday ; 
and the purpose of the journey was to offer myself for a situation as 
groom, at a great house in the neighbouring county to ours. The 
place was reported as likely to fall vacant in about three weeks’ time. 
I was as well fitted to fill it as any other man. In the prosperous 
days of our family, my father had been manager of a training- 
stable; and he had kept me employed among the horses from my 
boyhood upward. Please to excuse my troubling you with these 
small matters. They all fit into my story farther on, as you will soon 
find out. 

My poor mother was dead against my leaving home on the morrow. 

“You can never walk all the way there and all the way back again 
by to-morrow night,” she says. “The end of it will be that you will 
sleep away from home on your birthday. You have never done that 
yet, Francis, since your father’s death. I don’t like your doing it now. 
Wait a day longer, my son—only one day.” 

For my own part, I was weary of being idle; and I couldn't abide 
the notion of delay. Even one day might make all the differ- 
ence. Some other man might take time by the forelock, and get the 
place. 

“ Consider how long I have been out of work,” I says—* and don’t 
ask me to put off the journey. I won’t fail you, mother. I'll get 
back by to-morrow night, if I have to pay my last sixpence for a lift 
in a cart.” 

My mother shook her head. “I don’t like it, Francis—I don’t 
like it!” There was no moving her from that view. Weargued and 
argued, until we were both at a dead lock. It ended in our agreeing 
to refer the difference between us to my mother’s sister, Mrs. Chance. 

While we were trying hard to convince each other, my aunt Chance 
sat as dumb as a fish, stirring her tea and thinking her own thoughts. 
When we made our appeal to her, she seemed as it were to wake up. 
“Ye baith refer it to my puir judgment?” she says, in her broad 
Scotch. We both answered Yes. Upon that my aunt Chance 
first cleared the tea-table, and then pulled out from the pocket of her 
gown a pack of cards. 

Don’t run away, if you please, with the notion that this was done 
lightly, with a view to amuse my mother and me. My aunt Chance 
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seriously believed that she could look into the future by telling 
fortunes on the cards. She did nothing herself without first consulting 
the cards; and she could give no more serious proof of her interest in 
my welfare than the proof which she was offering now. I don’t say it 
profanely ; I only mention the fact—the cards had, in some incompre- 
hensible way, got themselves jumbled up together with her religious 
convictions. You meet with people nowadays who believe in spirits 
working by way of tables and chairs. On the same principle (if there 
as any principle in it) my aunt Chance believed in Providence working 
by way of the cards. 

“ Whether you are right, Francis, or your mither—whether ye will 
do weel or ill, the morrow, to go or stay—the cairds will tell it. We 
are a’ in the hands of Proavidence. The cairds will tell it.” 

Hearing this, my mother turned her head aside, with something of 
a sour. look in her face. Her sister's notions about the cards were 
little better than flat blasphemy, to her mind. But she kept her 
opinion to herself. My aunt Chance, to own the truth, had inherited, 
through her late husband, a pension of thirty pounds a year. This 
was an important contribution to our housekeeping—and we poor re- 
lations were bound to treat her with a certain respect. As for myself 
—if my poor father never did anything else for me before he fell into 
difficulties—he gave me a good education, and raised me (thank God) 
above superstitions of all sorts. However, a very little amused me in 
those days; and I waited to have my fortune told, as patiently as if I 
believed in it too! 

My aunt began her hocus-pocus by throwing out all the cards in the 
pack under seven. She shuffled the rest, with her left hand, for luck ; 
and then she gave them to me to cut. “ Wi’ yer left hand, Francie. 
Mind that! Pet yer trust in Proavidence—but dinna forget that yer 
luck’s in yer left hand!” A long and roundabout shifting of the 
cards followed, reducing them in number, until there were just fifteen 
of them left, laid out ‘neatly before my aunt in a half circle. The 
card which happened to lay outermost, at the right-hand end of the 
circle, was, according to rule in such cases, the card chosen to represent 
Me. By way of being appropriate to my situation as @ poor groom 
out of work, the card was—the King of Diamonds. 

“T tak’ up the King o’ Diamants,” says my aunt. “I count seven 
cairds fra’ richt to left; and I humbly ask a blessing on what follows.” 
My aunt shut her eyes as if she was saying grace before meat, and 
held up to me the seventh card. I called the seventh card—the 
Queen of Spades. My aunt opened her eyes again in a hurry, and 
cast a sly look my way. “The Queen o’ Spades means a dairk 
woman. Ye'll be thinking in secret, Francie, of a dairk woman ?” 

When a man has been out of place for more than three months, his 
mind isn’t troubled much with thinking of women—light or dark. I 
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was thinking of the groom’s place at the great house; and I tried 
to say so. My aunt Chance wouldn’t listen. She treated my in- 
terruption with contempt. ‘ Hoot-toot! there’s the caird in your 
hand! If ye’re no thinking of her to-day, yell be thinking of her 
to-morrow. Where's the harm of thinking of a dairk woman! I 
was aince a dairk woman myself, before my hair was grey. Haud 
yer peace, Francie—and watch the cairds.” 

I watched the cards as I was told. There were seven left on the 
table. My aunt removed two from one end of the row and two from 
the other—and desired me to call the two outermost of the three cards 
now left on the table. Icalled The Ace of Clubs, and The Ten of 
Diamonds. My aunt Chance lifted her eyes to the ceiling with a 
look of devout gratitude which sorely tried my mother’s patience. The 
Ace of Clubs and The Ten of Diamonds, taken together, signified— 
first, good news (evidently the news of the groom’s place!) ; secondly, 
a journey that lay before me (pointing plainly to my journey to- 
morrow !); thirdly and lastly, a sum of money (probably the groom’s 
wages!) waiting to find its way into my pockets. Having told my 
fortune in these encouraging terms, my aunt declined to carry the 
experiment any farther. “Eh, lad! it’s a clean tempting of Proavi- 
-dence to ask mair o’ the cairds then the cairds have tauld us noo. Gae 
yer ways to-morrow to the great hoose. A dairk woman will meet ye 
at the gate; and she'll have a hand in getting ye the groom’s place, 
wi’ a’ the graitifications and pairquisites appertaining to the same. 
And, mebbe, when yer poaket’s full o’ money, ye’ll no’ be forgettin yer 
aunt Chance, maintaining her ain unbleemished widowhood—wi’ 
Proavidence assistin’—on thratty punds a year !” 

I promised to remember my aunt Chance (who had the defect,. by 
way, of being a terribly greedy person after money), on the next 
happy occasion when my poor empty pockets were to be filled at last. 
‘This done, I looked at my mother. She had agreed to take her sister 
for umpire between us—and her sister had given it in my favour. 
She raised no more objections. Silently, she got on her feet, and 
kissed me, and sighed bitterly—and so left the room. My aunt 
‘Chance shook her head. “I doubt, Francie, yer puir mither hag but 
a heathen notion of the vairtue of the cairds!” 

By daylight the next morning, I set forth on my journey. I looked 
back at the cottage as I opened the garden gate. At one window was 
my mother, with her handkerchief to her eyes. At the other, stood my 
aunt Chance, holding up the Queen of Spades by way of encouraging 
me at starting. I waved my hand to both of them in token of farewell, 
and stepped out briskly into the road. It was then the last day of 
February. Be pleased to remember, in connection with this, that the 
first of March was the day, and two o'clock in the morning the hour, 
of my birth. 
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¥. 


Now you know how I came to leave home. The next thing to tell is, 
what happened on the journey. 

I reached the great house in reasonably good time considering the 
distance. At the very first trial of it, the prophecy of the cards turned 
out to be wrong. The person who met me at the lodge-gate was not 
a dark woman—in fact, not a woman at all—but a boy. He directed 
me on the way to the servants’ offices; and there again the cards were 
all wrong. I encountered, not one woman, but three—and not one 
of the three was dark. Ihave stated that Iam not superstitious, 
and I have told the truth. But I must own that I did feel a certain 
fluttering at the heart when I made my bow to the steward, and told 
him what business had brought me to the house. His answer com- 
pleted the discomfiture of aunt Chance’s fortune-telling. My ill-luck 
still pursued me. That very morning, another man had applied for 
the groom’s place, and had got it. 

I swallowed my disappointment as well as I could—and thanked 
the steward—and went to the inn in the village to get the rest and 
food which I sorely needed by this time. 

Before starting on my homeward walk, I made some inquiries at 
the inn, and found out that I might save a few miles, on my return, 
-by following a new road. Furnished with full instructions, several 
times repeated, as to the various turnings I was to take, I set forth, 
and walked on till the evening with only one stoppage for bread and 
cheese. Just as it was getting towards dark, the rain came on and 
the wind began to rise; and I found myself, to make matters worse, 
in a part of the country with which I was entirely unacquainted, 
though I guessed myself to be some fifteen miles from home. The 
first house I found to inquire at, was a lonely roadside inn, standing 
on the outskirts of a thick wood. Solitary as the place looked, it was 
welcome to a lost man who was also hungry, thirsty, footsore and wet. 
The landlord was civil and respectable-looking ; and the price he asked 
for a bed was reasonable enough. I was grieved to disappoint my 
mother. But there was no conveyance to be had, and I could go no 
farther afoot that night. My weariness fairly forced me to stop at 
the inn. 

T may say for myself that I am a temperate man. My supper 
simply consisted of some rashers of bacon, a slice of home-made bread, 
and a pint of ale. I did not go to bed immediately after this moderate 
meal, but sat up with the landlord, talking about my bad prospects 
and my long run of ill-luck, and diverging from these topics to the 
subjects of horse-flesh and racing. Nothing was said either by myself, 
my host, or the few labourers who strayed into the tap-room, which 
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could, in the slightest degree, excite my mind, or set my fancy— 
which is only a small fancy at the best of times—playing tricks with 
my common-sense. 

At a little after eleven the house was closed. I went round with 
the landlord, and held the candle while the doors and lower windows: 
were being secured. I noticed with surprise the strength of the bolts, 
bars, and iron-sheathed shutters. 

“You see, we are rather lonely here,” says the landlord. “ We never 
have had any attempts made to break in yet, but it’s always as well 
to be on the safe side. When nobody is sleeping here, I am the only 
man in the house. My wife and daughter are timid, and. the servant- 
girl takes after her missuses. Another glass of ale, before you turn 
in ?—No!—Well, how such a sober man as you comes to be out of 
place, is more than I can understand for one.—Here’s where you're to 
sleep. You're the only lodger to-night, and I think you'll say my 
missus has done her best to make you comfortable. You're quite sure 
you won't have another glass of ale?—very well. Good night. 

It was half-past eleven by the clock in the passage as we went up- 
stairs.to the bedroom. The window looked out on the wood at the back 
of the house. 

I locked my door, set my candle on the chest of drawers, and ently 
got me ready for bed. The bleak wind was still blowing, and the 
solemn surging moan of it in the wood was very dreary to hear through 
the night silence. I felt strangely wakeful. I resolved to keep the 
candle alight until I began to grow sleepy. The truth is, I was not 
quite myself, I was depressed in mind by my disappointment of the 
morning; and I was worn out in body by my long walk. Between 
the two, I own I couldn’t face the prospect of lying awake in the 
darkness, listening to the dismal moan of the wind in the wood. 

Sleep stole on me before I was aware of it: my eyes closed, and I 
fell off to rest, without having so much as thought of extinguishing 
the candle. 

The next thing that I remember was a faint shivering that ran 
through me from head to foot, and a dreadful sinking pain at my 
heart, such as I had never felt before. The shivering only disturbed 
my slumbers—the pain woke me instantly. In one moment I passed 
from a state of sleep to a state of wakefulness—my eyes wide open— 
my mind clear on a sudden as if by a miracle. 

The candle had burnt down nearly to the last morsel of tallow, but 
the unsnuffed wick had just fallen off, and the light was, for the 
moment, fair and full. 

Between the foot of the bed and the closed door, I saw a person in 
my room. The person was a woman, standing looking at me, with a 
knife in her hand. 

Tt does no credit to my courage to confess it—but the truth ds the 
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truth. I was struck speechless with terror. There I lay with my 
eyes on the woman; there the woman stood (with her knife in her 
hand) with her eyes on me. 

She said not a word as we stared each other in the face; but she 
moved after a little—moved slowly towards the left-hand side of the 
bed. 

The light fell full on her face. A fair fine woman, with yellowish 
flaxen hair, and light grey eyes with a droop in the left eyelid. I 
noticed these things and fixed them in my mind, before she was quite 
round at the side of the bed. Without saying a word; without any 
change in the stony stillness of her face ; without any noise following 
her footfall, she came closer and closer ; stopped at the bed-head, and 
lifted the knife to stab me. I laid my arm over my throat to save it ; 
but, as I saw the blow coming, I threw my hand across the bed to the 
right side, and jerked my body over that way, just as the knife came 
down like lightning on the mattress within a hairsbreadth of my 
shoulder. 

My eyes fixed on her arm and her hand—she gave me time to look 
at them as she slowly drew her knife out of the bed. A white well- 
shaped arm, with a pretty down lying lightly over the fair skin. A 
delicate lady’s hand, with a pink flush round the finger-nails. 

She drew the knife out, and passed back again slowly to the foot of 
the bed; she stopped there for a moment looking at me; then she 
came on without saying a word; without any change in the stony 
stillness of her face ; without any noise following her ‘footfall—came 
on to the side of the bed where I now lay. 

Getting near me, she lifted the knife again, and I drew myself away 
to the left side. She struck, as before, right into the mattress, with a 
swift downward action of her arm; and she missed me as before by a 
hairsbreadth. - This time my eyes wandered from her to the knife. It 
was like the large clasp-knives which labouring men use to cut their 
bread and bacon with. Her delicate little fingers did not hide more 
than two-thirds of the handle; I noticed that it was made of buck- 
horn, clean and shining as the blade was, and looking like new. 

For the second time she drew the knife out of the bed, and suddenly 
hid it away in the wide sleeve of her gown. That done, she stopped 
by the bedside, watching me. For an instant I saw her standing in 
that position—then the wick of the spent candle fell’over into the 
socket. The flame dwindled to a little blue point, and the room grew 
dark. 

A moment, or less if possible, passed so—and then the wick flamed 
up, smokily, for the last time. My eyes were still looking for her over 
the right-hand side of the bed when the last flash of light came. Look 
as I might, I could see nothing. The woman with the knife was 
gone. , 
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I began to get back to myself again. I could feel my heart beating ; 
Icould hear the woful moaning of the wind in the wood; I could leap 
up in bed, and give the alarm before she escaped from the house. 
“Murder! Wake up there! Murder!” 

Nobody answered to the alarm. I rose and groped my way through 
the darkness to the door of the room. By that way she must have got 
in. By that way she must have gone out. 

The door of the room was fast locked, exactly as I had left it on 
going to bed! I looked at the window. The window was fast locked, 
too. 

For a moment I stood lost in amazement. Then, hearing a voice 
outside, I opened the door. There was the landlord, coming towards 
me along the passage, with his burning candle in one hand, and his 
gun in the other. 

“ What is it?” he says, looking at me in no very friendly way. 

. Tcould only answer him in a whisper. “A woman, with a knife 
in her hand. In my room. A fair, yellow-haired woman. She jobbed 
at me with the knife, twice over.” 

He lifted his candle, and looked at me steadily from head to foot. 

“ She seems to have missed you twice over.” 

“TI dodged the knife as it came down. It struck the bed each time. 
Go in, and gee.” 

The landlord took his candle into the bedroom immediately. In 
less than a minute he came out again into the passage in a violent 
passion. 

“The devil fly away with you and your woman with the knife! 
There isn’t a mark in the bed-clothes anywhere. What do you mean 
by coming into a man’s place and frightening his family out of their 
wits by a dream ?” 

A dream? The woman who had tried to stab me, not a living 
human being like myself? I began to shake and shiver. The horrors 
got hold of me at the bare thought of it. 

“T'll leave the house,” I said. “Better out on the road in the rain 
and dark, than back again in that room, after what I’ve seen in it. 
Lend me the light to get my clothes by, and tell me what I’m to 
pay.” 

The landlord led the way back with his light into the bedroom. 
“Pay?” says he. “You'll find your score on the slate when you go 
downstairs. I wouldn’t have taken you in for all the money you’ve 
got about you, if I had known your dreaming, screeching ways before- 
"hand. Look at the bed. Where's the cut of a knife in it? Look at 
the window—is the lock bursted? Look at the door (which I heard 
you fasten yourself)—is it broke in? A murdering woman with a 
knife in my house! You ought to be ashamed of yourself !” 

My eyes followed his hand as it pointed first to the bed—then to 
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the window—then to the door. There was no gainsaying it. The bed 
sheet was as sound as on the day it was made. The window was fast. 
The door hung on its hinges as steady as ever. I huddled my clothes 
on without speaking. We went down stairs together. I looked at the 
clock in the bar room. The time was twenty minutes past two in the 
morning. I paid my bill; and the landlord let me out. The rain 
had ceased ; but the night was dark, and the wind was bleaker than 
ever. Little did the darkness, or the cold, or the doubt about the way 
home matter to me. My mind was away from all these things. My 
mind was fixed on the vision in the bedroom. What had I seen trying 
to murder me? The creature of a dream? Or that other creature 
from the world beyondithe grave, whom men call ghost? I could 
make nothing of it as I walked along in the night. I had made 
nothing of it by midday—when I stood at last, after many times 
missing my road, on the doorstep of home. 


Vi. 


My mother came out alone'to welcome me back. There were no 
- gecrets between us two. I told her all that had happened—just as I 
have told it to you. 

She kept silence till I had done.. And then she put a question to 
me. 

“ What time was it, Francis, when you saw the Woman in your 
Dream ?” 

I had looked at the clock when I left the inn, and had noticed that 
the hands pointed to twenty minutes past two. Allowing for the 
time consumed in speaking to the landlord, and in getting on my 
clothes, I answered that I must have first seen the Woman at two 
o’clock in the morning. In other words, I had not only seen her on 
my birthday—but at the hour of my birth. 

My mother still kept silence. Lost in her own thoughts, she took 
me by the hand, and ledme into the parlour. Her writing desk was 
on the table by the fire-place. She opened it, and signed to me to 
take a chair by her side. 

“My son! your memory is a bad one—and mine is fast failing me. 
Tell me again what the woman looked like. I want her to be as well- 
known to both of us, years hence, as she is now.” 

I obeyed; wondering what strange fancy might be working in 
her mind. I spoke’; and she wrote the words as they fell from my 
lips :— 

ve Light grey eyes, with a droop in the left eyelid. Flaxen hair, 
with a gold-yellow streak in it. White arms, with a down upon 
them. Little, lady’s hands, with a rosy-red look about the finger- 
nails.” 
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“ Did you notice how she was dressed, Francis ?” 

“No, mother.” 

“ Did you notice the knife ?” 

“Yes. A large clasp-knife, with a buck-horn handle as good as 
new.” 

My mother added the description of the knife. Also the year, 
month, day of the week, and hour of the day when the Dream- Woman 
appeared to me at the inn. That done, she locked up the paper in 
her desk. 

“Not a word, Francis, to your aunt. Not a word to any living 
soul. Keep your Dream a secret between you and me.” 

The weeks passed, and the months passed. My mother never 
returned to the subject again. As for me, time which wears out all 
things, wore out my remembrance of the Dream. Little by little, the 
image of the Woman grew dimmer and dimmer. Little by little, she 
faded out of my mind. 


Vil. 


Tux story of the warning is now told. Judge for yourselves if it 
was a true warning or a false, when you hear what happened to me 
on my next birthday. 

In the summer time of the year, the Wheel of Fortune turned the 
right way for me at last. I was smoking my pipe one day, near an 
old stone-quarry at the entrance to our village, when a carriage 
accident happened, which gave a new turn, as it were, to my lot in 
life. It was an accident of the commonest kind—not worth mention- 
ing at any length. A lady driving herself; a runaway horse; a 
cowardly manservant in attendance, frightened out of his wits; and 
the stone-quarry too near to be agreeable—that is what I saw, all in 
a few moments, between two whifis of my pipe. I stopped the horse 
at the edge of the quarry, and got myself a little hurt by the shaft of 
the chaise. But that didn’t matter. The lady declared I had saved 
her life; and her husband, coming with her to our cottage the next - 
day, took me into his service then and there. The lady happened to 
be of a dark complexion; and it may amuse you to hear that my aunt 
Chance instantly pitched on that circumstance as a means of saving 
the credit of the cards. Here was the promise of the Queen of Spades 
performed to the very letter, by means of “a dark woman,” just as my 
aunt had told me! “In the time to come, Francie, beware o’ pettin’ 
yer ain blinded intairpretation on the cairds. Ye’re ower ready, I 
trow, to murmur under dispensations of Proavidence that ye canna 
fathom—like the Eesraelites of auld. I’ll say nae mair to ye. Mebbe 
when the money’s powering into yer poakets, ye'll no forget yer aunt 
Chance, left like a sparrow on the housetop, wi’ a sma’ annuitee 0’ 
thratty punds a year.” 
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I remained in my situation (at the West-end of London) until the 
spring of the New Year. 

About that time, my master’s health failed. The doctors ordered 
him away to foreign parts, and the establishment was broken up. 
But the turn in my luck still held good. When I left my place, I 
left it—thanks to the generosity of my kind master—with a yearly 
allowance granted to me, in remembrance of the day when I had 
saved my mistress’s life. For the future I could go back to service or 
not as I pleased ; my little income was enough to support my mother 
and myself. 

My master and mistress left England towards the end of February. 
Certain matters of business to do for them, detained me in London 
until the last day of the month. I was only able to leave for our 
village by the evening train, to keep my birthday with my mother 
as usual. It was bed-time when I got to the cottage; and I was 
sorry to find that she was far from well. To make matters worse, she 
had finished her bottle of medicine on the previous day, and had 
omitted to get it replenished as the doctor had strictly directed. 
He dispensed his own medicines, and I offered to go and knock him 
up. She refused to let me do this; and after giving me my supper, 
sent me away to my bed. 

I fell asleep for a little, and woke again. My mother’s bed- 
chamber was next to mine. I heard my aunt Chance’s heavy foot- 
steps going to and fro in the room, and suspecting something wrong, 
knocked at the door. My mother’s pains had returned upon her; 
there was a serious necessity for relieving her sufferings as speedily as 
possible. I put on my clothes, and ran off with the medicine-bottle 
in my hand, to the other end of the village where the doctor lived. 
The church-clock chimed the quarter to two on my birthday just as [ 
reached his house. One ring at the night-bell brought him to his 
bedroom window to speak to me. He told me to wait, and he would 
let me in at the surgery door. I noticed, while I was waiting, that 
. the night was wonderfully fair and warm for the time of year. The 
old stone-quarry where the carriage accident had happened was 
within view. The moon in the clear heavens. lit it up almost as 
bright as day. 

In a minute or two, the doctor let me into the surgery. I closed the 
door, noticing that he had left his room very lightly clad. He kindly 
pardoned my mother’s neglect of his directions, and set to work at 
once at compounding the medicine. We were both intent on the bottle ; 
he filling it and I holding the light—when we heard the surgery door 
suddenly opened from the street. 
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Vil. 


Woo could possibly be up and about in our quiet village at that dark 
hour of the morning ? 

The person who had opened the door appeared within range of the 
light of the candle. To complete our amazement, the person proved 
to be a woman ! 

She walked up to the counter, and standing side-by-side with me, 
lifted her veil. At the moment when she showed her face, I heard 
the church, clock strike two. She was a stranger to me, and a 
stranger to the doctor. She was also, beyond all comparison, the most 
beautiful woman I have ever seen in my life. 

“T saw the light under the door,” she said. “I want some 
medicine.” 

She spoke quite composedly—as if there was nothing at all extra- 
ordinary in her being out in the village at two in the morning, and 
following me into the surgery to ask for medicine! The doctor stared 
at her as if he suspected his.own eyes of deceiving him. “Who are 
you?” he asked. “How do you come to be wandering about at this 
time in the morning ?” 

She paid no heed to his questions. She only told him in the coolest 
manner what she wanted. 

“T have got a bad toothache. I want a bottle of laudanum.” 

The doctor recovered himself when she asked for the laudanum. 
He was on his own ground, as it were, when it came to a matter of 
laudanum ; and he spoke to her smartly enough this time. 

a Oh, you have got the toothache, have you ? Let me look at the 
tooth. 

She shook her head, and laid a two-shilling piece on the counter. 

“T won't trouble you to look at the tooth,” she said. “ There is the 
money. Let me have the laudanum, if you please.” 

The doctor put the two-shilling piece back again in her hand. 

“J don’t sell laudanum to strangers,” he answered. “If you are in 
any distress of body or mind, that is another matter. I shall be glad 
to help you.” 

She put the money back in her pocket. “ You can’t help me,” she 
said, as quietly as ever. “Good morning.” 

With that, she opened the surgery door to go out again into the 

street. 

So far, I had not spoken a word on my side. I had stood with the 
candle in my hand (not knowing I was holding it)—with my eyes 

. fixed on her, with my mind fixed on her—like a man bewitched. Her 
looks betrayed, even more plainly than her words, her resolution in 
one way or another, to destroy herself. When she opened the 
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door, in my alarm at what might happen I found the use of my 
tongue. 

“Stop!” I cried out. “Wait for me. I want to speak to you 
before you go away.” 

She lifted her eyebrows with a look of careless surprise, and a 
mocking smile on her lips. 

“ What can you have to say to me?” She stopped, and laughed to 
herself. ‘Why not?” she says. “I have got nothing to do, and 
nowhere to go.” She turned back a step, and nodded to me. “ You'ra 
a strange man—I think I'll humour you—I'll wait outside.” The door 
of the surgery closed on her. She was gone. 

IT am ashamed to own what happened next. The only excuse 
for me is that I was really and truly a man bewitched. I turned 
me round to follow her out, without once thinking of my mother. The 
doctor stopped me. 

“Don’t forget the medicine,” he said. “And, if you will take 
my advice, don't trouble yourself about that woman. Rouse up the 
constable. It’s his business to look after her—not yours.” 

I held out my hand for the medicine in silence: I was afraid I 
should fail in respect if I trusted myself to answer him. He must 
have seen, as I gaw, that she wanted the laudanum to poison herself. 
He had, to my mind, taken a very heartless view of the matter. I 
just thanked him when he gave me the medicine—and went out. 

She was waiting for me as she had promised; walking slowly to 
and fro, a tall, graceful, solitary figure in the bright moonbeams. They 
shed over her fair complexion, her bright golden hair, her large grey 
eyes, just the light that suited them best. She looked hardly mortal, 
when she first turned to speak to me. 

“ Well?” she said. ‘And what do you want ?” 

In spite of my pride, or my shyness, or my better sense—whichever 
it might be—all my heart went out to her in a moment. I caught 
hold of her by the hands, and owned what was in my thoughts, as 
freely as if I had known her for half a lifetime. 

“You mean to destroy yourself,” I said. “ And I mean to prevent 
you from doing it. If I follow you about all night, I'll prevent you 
from doing it.” 

She laughed. “ You saw yourself that he wouldn’t sell me the 
laudanum. Do you really care whether I live or die?” She squeezed 
my hands gently as she put the question : her eyes searched mine with 
a languid lingering look in them that ran through me like fire. My 
voice died away on my lips; I couldn’t answer her. 

She understood, without my answering. “You have given me a 
fancy for living, by speaking kindly to me,” she said. ‘ Kindness 
has a wonderful effect on women and dogs and other domestic animals. 
It is only men who are superior to kindness. Make your mind easy 
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—I promise to take as much care of myself as if I was the happiest 
woman living! Don’t let me keep you here, out of your bed. Which 
way are you going ?” 

Miserable wretch that I was, I had again forgotten my mother— 
with the medicine in my hand! 

“Tam going home,” I said. “Where are you staying? At the 
inn ?” 

She laughed her bitter laugh, and pointed to the stone-quarry. 
“There is my inn for to-night,” she said. ‘“ When I got tired of 
walking about, I rested there.” 

We walked on together, on my way home. I took the liberty of 
asking if she had any friends. 

“T thought I had one friend left,” she said, “or you would never 
have met me in this place. It turns out I was wrong. My friend’s 
door was closed in my face some hours since: my friend’s servants 
threatened me with the police. I had nowhere else to go, after trying 
my luck in your neighbourhood ; and nothing left but my two-shilling 
piece and these rags on my back. What respectable innkeeper would 
take me into his house? I walked about, wondering how I could 
find my way out of the world—without disfiguring myself, and 
without suffering much pain. You have no river in these parts. I 
didn’t see my way out of the world, till I heard you ringing at the 
doctor’s house. I got a glimpse at the bottles in the surgery, when 
he let you in—and I thought of the laudanum directly. What’ were 
you doing there? Who is that medicine for? Your wife ?” 

“T am not married.” 

She laughed again. “Not married! If I was a little better 
dressed there might be a chance for mz. Where do you live? 
Here ?” 

We had arrived, by this time, at my mother’s door. She held out 
her hand to say good-bye. Houseless and homeless as she was, she 
never asked me to give her a shelter for the night. It was my pro- 
posal, that she should rest under my roof—unknown to my mother 
and my aunt. Our kitchen was built out at the back of the cottage : 
she might remain there unseen and unheard until the household was 
astir in the morning. I led her into the kitchen, and set a chair for 
her by the dying embers of the fire. I dare say I was to blame— 
shamefully to blame, if you like. I only wonder what you would 
have done in my place. On your word of honour as a man, would you 
have let that beautiful creature wander back to the shelter of the 
stone-quarry like a stray dog? God help the woman who is foolish 
enough to trust and love you—if you would have done that! 

J left her by the fire, and went to my mother’s room. 
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IX. 


Iv you have ever felt the heart-ache, you will know what I suffered 
in secret when my mother took my hand, and said, “I am Sorry, 
Francis, that your night’s rest has been disturbed through me.” I 
gave her the medicine ; and I waited by her till the pains abated. My 
aunt Chance went back to her bed; and my mother and I were left 
alone. I noticed that her writing desk, moved from its customary 
place, was on the bed by her side. She saw me looking at it. “This 
is your birthday, Francis,” she said. “Haye you anything to tell 
me?” I had so completely forgotten my Dream, that I had no notion 
of what was passing in her mind when she said those words. Fora 
moment there was a guilty fear in me that she suspected something. 
I turned away my face and said, “ No, mother, I have nothing to tell.” 
She signed to me to stoop down over the pillow and kiss her. “God 
bless you, my love,” she said ;- “ and many happy returns of the day.” 
She patted my hand, and closed her weary eyes, and, little by little, 
fell off peaceably into sleep. 

I stole down stairs again. I think the good influence of my mother 
must have followed me down. At any rate, this is true: I stopped 
with my hand on the closed kitchen door, and said to myself, “Sup- 
pose I leave the house, and leave the village, without seeing her or 
speaking to her more ?” 

Should I really have fled from temptation in this way, if I had been 
left to myself to decide? Who can tell? As things were, I was not 
left to decide. While my doubt was in my mind, she heard me, and 
opened the kitchen door. My eyes and her eyes met. That ended it. 

We were together, unsuspected and undisturbed, for the next two 
hours. Time enough for her to reveal the secret of her wasted life. 
Time enough for her to take possession of me as her own, to do with 
me as she liked. It is needless to dwell here on the misfortunes 
which had brought her low: they are misfortunes too common to in- 
terest anybody. 

Her name was Alicia Warlock. She had been born and bred a 
lady. She had lost her station, her character, and her friends. Vir- 
tue shuddered at the sight of her; and Vice had got her for the rest 
of her days. Shocking, and common, as I told you. It made no 
difference to me. I have said it already—I say it again—I was a 
man bewitched. Is there anything so very wonderful in that? Just 
remember who I was. Among the honest women in my own station 
in life, where could I have found the like of her? Could they walk 
as she walked ? and look as she looked? When they gave me a kiss, 
did their lips linger over it as hers did? Had they her skin, her 
laugh, her foot, her hand, her touch? She never had a speck of dirt 
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on her: I tell you her flesh was a perfume. When she embraced me, 
her arms folded round me like the wings of angels; and her smile 
covered me softly with its light like the sun in heaven. I leave you 
to laugh at me, or to cry over me, just as your temper may incline. I 
am not trying to excuse myself—I am trying to explain. You are 
-gentlefolks ; what dazzled and maddened me, is everyday experience 
to you. Fallen or not, angel or devil, it came to this—she was a lady ; 
and I was a groom. 

Before the house was astir, I got her away (by the workmen’s train) 
to a large manufacturing town in our parts. 

Here—with my savings in money to help her—she could get her 
outfit of decent clothes, and her lodging among strangers who asked 
no questions so long as they were paid. Here—now on one pretence 
and now on another—I could visit her, and we could both plan 
together what our future lives were to be. I need not tell you that I 
stood pledged to make her my wife. A man in my station always 
marries a woman of her sort. 

Do you wonder if I was happy at this time? I should have been 
perfectly happy, but for one little drawback. It was this:—I was 
never quite at my ease in the presence of my promised wife. 

I don’t mean that I was shy with her, or suspicious of her, or 
ashamed of her, The uneasiness I am speaking of was caused by a 
faint doubt in my mind, whether I had not seen her somewhere, 
before the morning when we met at the doctor’s house. Over and 
over again, I found myself wondering whether her face did not remind 
me of some other face—what other I never could tell. This strange 
feeling, this one question that could never be answered, vexed me to a 
degree that you would hardly credit. It came between us at the 
strangest times—oftenest, however, at night, when the candles were 
lit. You have known what it is to try and remember a forgotten 
name—and to fail, search as you may, to find it in your mind. That 
was my case. I failed to find my lost face, just as you failed to find . 
your lost name. 

In three weeks, we had talked matters over, and had arranged how 
I was to make a clean breast of it at home. By Alicia’s advice, I was 
to describe her as haying been one of my fellow-servants, during the 
time when I was employed under my kind master and mistress in 
London. There was no fear now of my mother taking any harm 
from the shock of a great surprise. Her health had improved during 
the three weeks’ interval. On the first evening when she was able to 
take her old place at tea-time, I summoned my courage, and told her 
I was going to be married. The poor soul flung her arms round my 
neck, and burst out crying for joy. ‘Oh, Francis!” she says, “I 
am so glad you will have somebody to comfort you and care for you 
when Iam gone!” As for my aunt Chance, you can anticipate what 
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she did, without being told. Ah me! If there had really been any 
prophetic virtue in the cards, what a terrible warning they might 
have given us that night! 

It was arranged that I was to bring my promised wife to dinner at 
the cottage, on the next day. 


“X. 


I own I was proud of Alicia when I led her into our little parlour 
at the appointed time. She had never, to my mind, looked so beauti- 
ful as she looked that day. I never noticed any other woman’s dress: 
T noticed hers as carefully as if I had been a woman myself! She 
wore a black silk gown, with plain collar and cuffs, and a modest 
lavender-coloured bonnet, with one white rose in it placed at the side. 
My mother, dressed in her Sunday best, rose up, all in a flutter, to 
welcome her daughter-in-law that was to be. She walked forward a 
few steps, half smiling, half in tears—she looked Alicia full in the 
face—and suddenly stood still. Her cheeks turned white in an 
instant; her eyes stared in horror; her hands dropped helplessly at 
her sides. She staggered back—and fell into the arms of my aunt, 
standing behind her. It was no swoon: she kept her senses. Her 
eyes turned slowly from Alicia to me. “ Francis,” she said, “ does 
that woman’s face remind you of nothing?” 

Before I could answer, she pointed to her writing desk on the table 
-at the fireside. “Bring it!” she cried, “ Bring it !” 

At the same moment, I felt Alicia’s hand laid on my shoulder, and 
saw Alicia’s face red with anger—and no wonder ! 

“ What does this mean?” she asked. “ Does your mother want to 
insult me ?” 

I said a few words to quiet her, what they were I don’t remember 
—I was so confused and astonished at the time. Before I had done, 
I heard my mother behind me. 

My aunt had fetched her desk. She had opened it; she had taken 
a paper from it. Step by step, helping herself along by the wall, she 
came nearer and nearer—with the paper in her hand. She looked at 
the paper—she looked in Alicia’s face—she lifted the long loose sleeve 
of her gown—and examined her hand and arm. I saw fear suddenly 
take the place of anger in Alicia’s eyes. She shook herself free of 
my mother’s grasp. ‘‘ Mad!” she said to herself, “and Francis never 
told me.” With those words she ran out of the room. 

T was hastening out after her, when my mother signed me to stop. 
She read the words written on the paper. While they fell slowly, 
one by one, from her lips, she pointed towards the open door. 

“Tight grey eyes, with a droop in the left eyelid. Flaxen hair, 
with a gold-yellow streak in it, White arms, with a down upon them. 
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Little, lady’s hand, with a rosy-red look about the finger-nails. The 
Dream Woman, Francis! The Dream Woman!” 

Something darkened the parlour window, as those] words were 
spoken. I looked sidelong at the shadow. Alicia Warlock had come 
back! She was peering in at us over the low window-blind. There 
was the fatal face which had first looked at me in the bed-room of 
the lonely inn! There, resting on the window-blind, was the lovely. 
little hand which had held the murderous knife. I had seen her 
before we met in the village. The Dream Woman! The Dream 
Woman! 
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SECOND NARRATIVE. 
THE OstiER’s Story CoNCLUDED. 


XI. 


I expxct nobody to approve of what I have next to tell of myself. 

In three weeks from the day when my mother had identified her 
with the Woman of the Dream, I took Alicia Warlock to Church, and 
made her my wife. I was a man bewitched. Again and again I say 
it, I was a man bewitched! 

During the interval before my marriage, our little household 
at the cottage was broken up. My mother and my aunt quarrelled. 
My mother, believing in the Dream, entreated me to break off my 
engagement. My aunt, believing in the cards, urged me to marry. 

This difference of opinion produced a dispute between them, in the 
course of which my aunt Chance—quite unconscious of having any 
superstitious feelings of her own—actually set out the cards which 
prophesied happiness to me in my married life, and asked my mother 
whether anybody but “a blinded heathen could be fule enough after 
seeing those cairds to believe in a dream!” This was, naturally, too 
much for my mother’s patience; hard words followed on either side ; 
Mrs. Chance returned in dudgeon to her friends in Scotland. She 
left me a written statement of my future prospects, as revealed by 
the cards—and with it an address at which a Post-office order 
would reach her. “The day was no that far off,” she remarked, 
“when Francie might remember what he owed to his aunt Chance, 
maintaining her ain unbleemished widowhood on thratty punds a 
year.” 

Having refused to give her sanction to my marriage, my mother 
also refused to be present at the wedding, or to visit Alicia afterwards. 
There was no anger at the bottom of this conduct on her part. 
Believing as she did in the Dream, she was simply in mortal fear of 
my wife. I understood this—and I made allowances for her. Nota 
cross word passed between us. My one happy remembrance now— 
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though I did disobey her in the matter of my marriage—is this: I 
loved and respected my good mother to the last. 

As for my wife, she expressed no regret at the estrangement 
between her mother-in-law and herself. By common consent, we 
never spoke on that subject. We settled in the manufacturing town 
which I have already mentioned ; and we kept a lodging house. My 
kind master, at my request, granted me a lump sum in place of my 
annuity. This put us into a good house, decently furnished. Fora 
while, things went well enough. I may describe myself at this time 
of my life as a happy man. 

My misfortunes began with a return of the complaint from which 
my mother had already suffered. The doctor confessed, when I asked 
him the question, that there was danger to be dreaded this time. 
Naturally, after hearing this, I was a good deal away at the cottage. 
Naturally also, I left the business of looking after our house, in my 
absence, to my wife. Little by little, I found her beginning to alter 
towards me. While my back was turned, she formed acquaintances 
with people of the doubtful and dissipated sort. One day, I observed 
something in her manner which forced the suspicion on me that she 
had been drinking. Before the week was out, my suspicion was a 
certainty. From keeping company with drunkards, she had grown to 
be a drunkard herself. 

I did ail a man could do to reclaim her. Quite useless! She had 
never really returned the love I felt for her: I had no influence; I 
could do nothing. My mother, hearing of this last worst trouble, 
resolved to try what her influence could do. Ill as she was, I found 
her one day dressed to go out. 

“T am not long for this world, Francis,” she said. ‘I shall not 
feel easy on my death-bed, unless I have done my best to the last to 
make you happy. I mean to put my own fears and my own feelings 
out of the question, and to go with you to your wife, and try what I 
can do to reclaim her. Take me home with you, Francis. Let me 
do all I can to help my son, before it’s too late.” 

How could I disobey her? We took the railway to the town: it 
was only half an hour’s ride. By one o'clock in the afternoon we 
reached my house. It was our dinner hour, and Alicia was in the 
kitchen. I was able to take my mother quietly into the parlour, and 
then prepare my wife for the visit. She had drunk but little at that 
early hour, and luckily the devil in her was tamed for the time. 

She followed me into the parlour, and the meeting passed off 
‘better than I had ventured to forecast, with this one drawback, 
that my mother—though she tried hard to control herself—shrank 
from looking my wife in the face when she spoke to her. It was 
a relief to me when Alicia began to prepare the table for dinner. 

She laid the cloth, brought in the bread-tray, and cut some slices 
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for us from the loaf. Then she returned to the kitchen. At that 
moment, while I was still anxiously watching my mother, I was 
startled by seeing the same ghastly change pass over her face which 
had altered it on the morning when Alicia and she first met. Before 
I could say a word, she started up with a look of horror. 

“Take me back!—home, home again, Francis! Come with me, 
and never go back more!” | 

I was afraid to ask for an explanation ; I could only sign to her to 
be silent, and help her quickly to the door. As we passed the bread- 
tray on the table, she stopped and pointed to it. 

“Did you see what your wife cut your bread with ?” she asked. 

“ No, mother ; I was not noticing. What was it?” 

“ Look !” 

T did look. A new clasp-knife, with a buckhorn handle, lay with 
the loaf in the bread-tray. I stretched out my hand to possess myself 
of it. At the same moment, there was a noise in the kitchen, and my 
mother caught me by the arm. 

“The knife of the dream! Francis, ’m faint with fear—take 
me away, before she comes back !” 

Icouldn’t speak, to comfort or even to answer her. Superior as I 
was to superstition, the discovery of the knife staggered me. In 
silence, I helped my mother out of the house and took her home. 

T held out my hand to say good-by. She tried to stop me. 

“Don’t go back, Francis! don’t go back!” 

“T must get the knife, mother. I must go back by the next 
train.” 

I held to that resolution. By the next train [ went back. 


XII. 


My wife had, of course, discovered our secret departure from the 
house. She had been drinking. She was in a fury of passion. The 
dinner in the kitchen was flung under the grate; the cloth was off 
the parlour table. Where was the knife ? 

I was foolish enough to ask for it. She refused to give it to me. In 
the course of the dispute between us which followed, I discovered that 
there was a horrible story attached to the knife. It had been used in 
a murder—years since—and had been so skilfully hidden that the 
authorities had been unable to produce it at the trial. By help of 
some of her disreputable friends, my wife had been enabled to purchase 
this relic of a bygone crime. Her perverted nature set some horrid 
unacknowledged value on the knife. Seeing there was no hope of 
getting it by fair means, I determined to search for it, later in the 
day, in secret. The search was unsuccessful. Night came on, and I 
left the house to walk about the streets. You will understand what a 
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broken man I was by this time, when I tell you I was afraid to sleep 
in the same room with her! 

Three weeks passed. Still she refused to give up the knife; and 
still that fear of sleeping in the same room with her possessed me. I 
walked about at night, or dozed in the parlour, or sat watching by 
my mother’s bed-side. Before the end of the first week in the new 
month, the worst misfortune of all befel me—my mother died. It 
wanted then but a short time of my birthday. She had longed to 
live till that day. I was present at her death. Her last words in 
this world were addressed to me: 

“ Don’t go back, my son—don’t go back !” 

I was obliged to go back, if it was only to watch my wife. In 
the last days of my mother’s illness she had spitefully added a sting to 
my grief by declaring that she would assert her right to attend the 
faneral. In spite of all that I could do or say, she held to her word. 
On the day appointed for the burial she forced herself—inflamed 
and shameless with drink—into my presence, and swore she would 
walk in the funeral procession to my mother’s grave. 

This last insult—after all I had gone through already—was more 
than I could endure. It maddened me. Try to make allowances for 
a man beside himself. I struck her. 

The instant the blow was dealt, I repented it. She crouched down, 
silent, in a corner of the room, and eyed me steadily. It was a look 
that cooled my hot blood in an-instant. There was no time now to 
think of making atonement. I could only risk the worst, and make 
sure of her till the funeral was over. I locked her into her bed- 
room. 

When I came back, after laying my mother in the grave, I found 
her sitting by the bedside, very much altered in look and bearing, 
with a bundle on her lap. She faced me quietly ; she spoke with a 
curious stillness in her voice—strangely and unnaturally composed in 
look and manner. 

“ No man has ever struck me yet,” she said. “ My husband shall 
have no second opportunity. Set the door open and let me go.” 

She passed me, and left the room. I saw her walk away up the 
street. 

Was she gone for good ? 

All that night I watched and waited. No footstep came near the 
house. The next night, overcome by fatigue, I lay down in bed in 
my clothes, with the door locked, the key on the table, and the candle 
burning. My slumber was not disturbed. The third night, the 
fourth, the fifth, the sixth, passed, and nothing happened. I lay down 
on the seventh night—still suspicious of something happening ; still 
in my clothes; still with the door locked, the key on the table, and 
the candle burning. 
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My rest was disturbed. I woke twice, without any sensation of 
uneasiness. The third time, that horrid shivering of the night at the 
lonely inn, that awful sinking pain at the heart, came back again, and 
roused me in an instant. 

My eyes opened towards the left-hand side of the bed. And there 
stood, looking at me 

The Dream-Woman again? No! My wife. The living woman, 
with the face of the Dream—in the attitude of the Dream—the fair 
arm up; the knife clasped in the delicate white hand. 

I sprang upon her on the instant; but not quickly enough to stop 
her from hiding the knife. Without a word from me, without a ery 
from her, I pinioned her in a chair. With one hand I felt up her 
sleeve; and there, where the Dream-Woman had hidden the knife, 
my wife had hidden it—the knife with the buckhorn handle, that 
looked like new. 

What I felt when I made that discovery I could not realise at the 
time, and I can’t describe now. I took one steady look at her with 
the knife in my hand. : 

“ You meant to kill me?” I said. 

“ Yes,” she answered, “I meant to kill you.” She crossed her arms 
over her bosom, and stared me coolly in the face. “I shall do it yet,” 
she said. “ With that knife.” 

I don’t know what possessed me—I swear to you I am no coward ; 
and yet I acted like a coward. The horrors got hold of me. I 
couldn’t look at her—I couldn’t speak to her. I left her (with the 
knife in my hand), and went out into the night. 

There was a bleak wind abroad, and the smell of rain was in the 
air. The church clocks chimed the quarter as I walked beyond the 
last houses in the town. I asked the first policeman I met what hour 
that was, of which the quarter past had just struck. 

The man looked at his watch, and answered, “Two o'clock.” Two 
in the morning. What day of the month was this day that had just 
begun ? I reckoned it up from the date of my mother’s funeral. The 
horrid parallel between the dream and the reality was complete—it 
was my birthday ! 

Had I escaped the mortal peril which the dream foretold? or had 
I only received a second warning ? 

As that doubt crossed my mind I stopped on my way out of the 
town. The air had revived me—I felt in some degree like my own 
self again. After a little thinking, I began to see plainly the mistake 
T had made in leaving my wife free to go where she liked and to do 
as she pleased. 

I turned instantly, and made my way back to the house. 

It was still dark. Ihad left the candle burning in the bedchamber. 
When I looked up to the window of the room now, there was no light 
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in it. I advanced to the house door. On going away I remembered 
to have closed it; on trying it now, I found it open. 

I waited outside, never losing sight of the house till daylight. Then 
I ventured in-doors—listened, and heard nothing—looked into kitchen, 
scullery, parlour; and found nothing—went up at last into the bed- 
room. It was empty. 

A pick-lock lay on the floor, which told me how she had gained 
entrance in the night. And that was the one trace I could find of 
the Dream Woman. 


XIII. 


I warren in the house till the town was astir for the day—and then 
I went to consult a lawyer. In the confused state of my mind at the 
time, I had one clear notion of what I meant to do: I was determined 
to sell my house and leave the neighbourhood. There were obstacles 
in the way which I had not counted on. I was told I had creditors 
to satisfy before I could leave—I, who had given my wife the money 
to pay my bills regularly every week! Inquiry showed that she had 
embezzled every farthing of the money that I had entrusted to her. 
I had no choice but to pay over again. 

Placed in this awkward position, my first duty was to set things 
right, with the help of my lawyer. During my forced sojourn in the 
town I did two foolish things. And, as a consequence that followed, 
I heard once more, and heard for the last time, of my wife. 

In the first place, having got possession of the knife, I was rash 
enough to keep it in my pocket. In the second place, having some- 
thing of importance to say to the lawyer, at a late hour of the evening, 
T went to his house after dark—alone and on foot. I got there safely 
enough. Returning, I was seized on from behind by two men; 
dragged down a dark passage, and robbed—not only of the little money 
T had about me, but also of the knife. It was the lawyer's opinion 
(as it was mine) that the thieves were among the disreputable acquaint- 
ances formed by my wife, and that they had attacked me at her insti- 
gation. To confirm this view I received a letter the next day, without 
date or address, written in Alicia’s hand. ‘The first line informed me 
that the knife was back again in her possession. The second line 
reminded me of the day when I had struck her. The third line 
warned me that she would wash out the stain of that blow in my blood, 
and repeated the words, ‘‘I shall do it with the knife!” 

These things happened a year ago. The law laid hands on the men 
who had robbed me—but from that time to this the law has failed 
completely to find a trace of my wife. 

My story is told. When I had paid the creditors and paid the legal 
expenses, I had barely five pounds left out of the sale of my house ; 
and I had the world to begin over again. Some months since—drift- 
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ing here and there—I found my way to Underbridge. The landlord 
at the inn had known something of my father’s family in times past. 
He gave me (all he had to give) my food, and shelter in the yard. 
Except on market-days, there is nothing to do. In the coming winter 
the inn is to be shut up, and I shall have to shift for myself. Myold . 
master would help me if I applied to him—but I don’t like to apply : 
he has done more for me already thanIdeserve. Besides, in another 
year who knows but my troubles may all be at an end? Next winter 
will bring me nigh to my next birthday—and my next birthday may 
be the day of my death. Yes! it’s true I sat up all last night; and 
T heard two in the morning strike: and nothing happened. Sitill, 
allowing for that, the time to come is a time I don’t trust. My wife 
has got the knife—my wife is looking for me. I am above supersti- 
tion, mind! I don’t say I believe in dreams; I only say, Alicia 
Warlock is looking for me. It is possible I may be wrong. It is 
possible I may be right. Who can tell? 


THE THIRD NARRATIVE. 
Tue StoRY CONTINUED BY PeRoy FAIRBANK. 
XIY. 


WE took leave of Francis Raven at the door of Farleigh Hall, with the 
understanding that he might expect to hear from us again. 

The same night Mrs. Fairbank and I had a discussion in the sanc- 
tuary of our own room. The topic was ‘ The Ostler’s ‘Story ’; and 
the question in dispute between us turned on the measure of charitable 
duty that we owed to the Ostler himself. 

The view I took of the man’s narrative was of the purely matter-of- 
fact kind. Francis Raven had, in my opinion, brooded over the misty 
connection between his strange dream and his vile wife, until his mind 
was in a state of partial delusion on that subject. I was quite willing 
to help him with a trifle of money, and to recommend him to the kind- 
ness of my lawyer, if he was really in any danger and wanted advice. 
There, my idea of my duty towards this afflicted person began and 
ended. ; 

Confronted with this sensible view of the matter, Mrs. Fairbank’s 
romantic temperament rushed as usual into extremes. “I should no 
more think of losing sight of Francis Raven when his next birthday 
comes round,” says my wife, “ than I should think of laying down a 
good story with the last chapters unread. I am positively determined, 
Percy, to take him back with us, when we return to France, in the 
capacity of groom. What does one man more or less among the horses 
matter to people as rich as we are?” In this strain the partner of 
my joys and sorrow ran on; perfectly impenetrable to everything that 
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I could say on the side of common-sense. Need I tell my married 
brethren how it ended? Of course I allowed my wife to irritate 
me, and spoke to her sharply. Of course, my wife turned her face 
away indignantly on the conjugal pillow, and burst into tears. Of 
course, upon that, “ Mr.” made his excuses, and “ Mrs.” had her own 
way. 

Before the week was out we rode over to Underbridge, and duly 
offered to Francis Raven a place in our service as supernumerary 
groom. 

At first the poor fellow seemed hardly able to realise his own ex- 
traordinary good fortune. Recovering himself, he expressed his grati- 
tude modestly and becomingly. Mrs. Fairbank’s ready sympathies 
overflowed as usual at her lips. She talked to him about our home in 
France, as if the worn, grey-headed ostler had been achild. “Such 
a dear old house, Francis; and such pretty gardens! Stables ten 
times as big as your stables here: quite a choice of rooms for you. 
You must learn the name of our house—it is called Maison Rouge. 
Our nearest town is Metz. We are within a walk of the beautiful 
river Moselle. And when we want a change we have only to take 
the railway to the frontier, and find ourselves in Germany.” 

Listening, so far, with a very bewildered face, Francis started and 
changed colour, when my wife reached the end of her last sentence. 

“Germany ?” he repeated. 

“Yes, Does Germany remind you of anything >” 

The ostler’s eyes looked down sadly on the ground. “Germany 
reminds me of my wife,” he replied. 

“Indeed? How?” 

“She once told me she had lived in Germany—long before I knew 
her—in the time when she was a young girl.” 

“ Was she living with relations or friends ?” 

“She was living as governess in a foreign family.” 

“In what part of Germany ?” 

“J don’t remember, ma’am. I doubt if she told me.” 

“Did she tell you the name of the family ?” 

“Yes, ma'am. It was a foreign name, and it has slipped my 
memory long since. The head of the family was a wine-grower in a 
large way of business—I remember that.” 

“Did you hear what sort of wine he grew? There are wine- 
growers in our neighbourhood. Was it Moselle wine ?” 

“T couldn’t say, ma'am. I doubt if I ever heard.” 

There the conversation dropped. We engaged to communicate 
with Francis Raven before we left England, and took our leave. 

T had made my arrangements to pay our round of visits to English 
friends, and to return to Maison Rouge in the summer. On the eve 
of departure, certain difficulties in connection with the management of 
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some landed property of mine in Ireland, obliged us to alter our plans. 
Instead of getting back to our house in France in the summer, we 
only returned a week or two before Christmas. Francis Raven 
accompanied us, and was duly established, in the nominal capacity of 
stable-helper, among the servants at Maison Rouge. 

Before long, some of the objections to taking him into our employ- 
ment, which I had foreseen and had vainly mentioned to my wife, 
forced themselves on our attention in no very agreeable form. 

Francis Raven failed (as I had feared he would) to get on smoothly 
with his fellow-servants. They were all French; and not one of 
them understood English. Francis, on his side, was equally ignorant 
of French. His reserved manners, his melancholy temperament, his 
solitary ways—all told against him. Our servants called him “the 
English Bear.” He grew widely known in the neighbourhood under 
his nick-name. Quarrels took place, ending once or twice in blows. 
It became plain, even to Mrs. Fairbank herself, that some wise change 
must be made. While we were still considering what the change was 
to be, the unfortunate ostler was thrown on our hands, for some time 
to come, by an accident in the stables. Still pursued by his proverbial 
ill-luck, the poor wretch’s leg was broken by a kick from a horse. 

He was attended to by our own surgeon, in his comfortable bed- 
room at the stables. As the date of his birthday drew near he was 
still confined to his bed. 

Physically speaking, he was doing very well. Morally speaking, 
the surgeon was not satisfied. Francis Raven was suffering under 
some unacknowledged mental disturbance, which interfered seriously 
with his rest at night. Hearing this, I thought it my duty to tell 
the medical attendant what was preying on the patient’s mind. Asa 
practical man, he shared my opinion that the ostler was in a state of 
delusion on the subject of his Wife and his Dream. “Curable delu- 
sion, in my opinion,” the surgeon added, “if the experiment could be 
fairly tried.” 

“ How can it be tried ?” I asked. 

Instead of replying, the surgeon put a question to me, on his side. 

“Do you happen to know,” he said, “that this year is Leap 
Year ?” 

“ Mrs. Fairbank reminded me of it yesterday,” I answered. “ Other- 
wise I might not have known it.” 

“Do you think Francis Raven knows that this year is Leap 
Year ?” 

(I began to see dimly what my friend was driving at.) 

“Tt depends,” I answered, “on whether he has got an English 
almanack. Suppose he has not got the almanack—what then ?” 

“In that case,” pursued the surgeon, “ Francis Raven is innocent 
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of all suspicion that there is a twenty-ninth day in February this 
year. As a necessary consequence—what will he do? He will 
anticipate the appearance of the Woman with the Knife at two in the 
morning on the twenty-ninth of February, instead of the first of 
March. Let him suffer all his superstitious terrors on the wrong 
day. Leave him, on the day that is really his birthday, to pass a per- 
fectly quiet night, and to be as sound asleep as other people at two 
in the morning. And then, when he wakes comfortably in time 
for his breakfast, shame him cut of his delusion by telling him the 
trath.” 

J agreed to try the experiment. Leaving the surgeon to caution 
Mrs. Fairbank on the subject of Leap Year, I went to the stables to 
see Francis Raven. 


XY. 


Tue poor fellow was full of forebodings of the fate in store for him on 
the ominous first of March. He eagerly entreated me to order one of 
the men-servants to sit up with him on the birthday morning. In 
granting his request, I asked him to tell me on which day of the week 
his birthday fell. He reckoned the days on his fingers; and proved 
his innocence of all suspicion that it was Leap Year by fixing on the 
twenty-ninth of February, in the full persuasion that it was the first 
of March. Pledged to try the surgeon’s experiment, I left his error 
uncorrected, of course. In so doing, I took my first step blindfold 
towards the last act in the drama of the Ostler’s Dream. 

The next day brought with it a little domestic difficulty, which — 
indirectly and strangely associated itself with the coming end. 

My wife received a letter, inviting us to assist in celebrating the 
“Silver Wedding ” of two worthy German neighbours of ours—Mr. 
and Mrs. Beldheimer. Mr. Beldheimer was a large wine-grower on 
the banks of the Moselle. His house was situated on the frontier line 
of France and Germany ; and the distance from our house was suffi- 
ciently considerable to make it necessary for us to sleep under our 
host’s roof. Under these circumstances, if we accepted the invitation, 
a comparison of dates showed that we should be away from home on 
the morning of the first of March. Mrs. Fairbank—holding to her 
absurd resolution to see with her own eyes what might, or might not, 
happen to Francis Raven on his birthday—flatly declined to leave 
‘Maison Rouge. “It’s easy to send an excuse,” she said, in her off- 
hand manner. 

I failed, for my part, to see any easy way out of the difficulty. 
The celebration of a “Silver Wedding ” in Germany is the celebra- 
tion of twenty-five years of happy married life; and the host’s claim 
upon the consideration of his friends on such an occasion is something 
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in the nature’of “a Royal “command.” After considerable discussion, 
finding my wife’s obstinacy invincible, and feeling that the absence of 
both of us fromthe festival would certainly offend our friends, I left 
Mrs. Fairbank:to make her excuses for herself; and directed her to 
accept the invitation so far as I was concerned. In go doing, I took 
my second step, blindfold, towards the last act in the drama of the 
Ostler’s Dream. 

A week elapsed; the last days of February were at hand. Another 
domestic difficulty happened; and, again, this event also proved to be 
strangely associated with the coming end. 

My head groom at the stables was one Joseph Rigobert. He was 
an ill-conditioned fellow, inordinately vain of his personal appearance, 
and by no means scrupulous in his conduct with women. His one 
virtue consisted in his fondness for horses, and in the care he took of 
the animals under his charge. In a word, he was too good a groom 
to be easily replaced, or he would have quitted my service long since. 
On the occasion of which I am now writing, he was reported to me 
by my steward as growing idle and disorderly in his habits. The 
principal offence alleged against him was, that he had been seen that 
day in the city of Metz, in the company of a woman (supposed to be 
an Englishwoman), whom he was entertaining at a tavern, when he 
ought to have been on his way back to Maison Rouge. The man’s 
defence was that “the lady” (as he called her) was an English 
stranger, unacquainted with the ways of the place, and that he had 
only shown her where she could obtain some refreshment, at her own 
request. I administered the necessary reprimand—without troubling 
myself to inquire further into the matter. In failing to do this, I 
took my third step, blindfold, towards the last act in the drama of the 
Ostler’s Dream. 

On the evening of the twenty-eighth, I informed the servants at 
the stables that one of them must watch through the night by the 
Englishman’s bedside. Joseph Rigobert immediately volunteered for 
the duty—as a means no doubt of winning his way back to my favour. 
I accepted his proposal. 

That day, the surgeon dined with us. Towards midnight he and I 
left the smoking-room, and repaired to Francis Raven’s bedside. Rigo- 
bert was at his post—with no very agreeable expression on his face. 
The Frenchman and the Englishman had evidently not got on well 
together, so far. Francis Raven lay helpless on his bed, waiting 
silently for two in the morning, and the Dream Woman. 

“T have come, Francis, to bid you good-night,” I said cheerfully. 
‘To-morrow morning I shall look in at breakfast time, before I leave 
home on a journey.” 

“Thank you for all your kindness, sir. You will mot see me alive 
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to-morrow morning. She will find me this time. Mark my words— 
she will find me this time.” 

“My good fellow! she couldn’t find you in England. How in the 
world is she to find you in France ?” 

“Té’s borne in on my mind, sir, that she will find me here. At two 
in the morning on my birthday I shall see her again, and see her for 
the last time.” 

“Do you mean that she will kill you ?” 

“T mean that, sir. She will kill me—with the knife.” 

“ And with Rigobert in the room to protect you?” 

“Tama doomed man. Fifty Rigoberts couldn’t protect me.” 

“And yet you wanted somebody to sit up with you?” 

“Mere weakness, sir. I don’t like to be left alone on my death- 
bed.” 

I looked at the surgeon. If he had encouraged me, I should cer- 
tainly, out of sheer compassion, have confessed to Francis Raven the 
trick that we were playing him. The surgeon held to his experiment ; 
the surgeon’s face plainly said—‘“ No.” 

The next day (the twenty-ninth of February) was the day of the 
Silver Wedding. The first thing in the morning, I went to Francis 
Rayen’s room. Rigobert met me at the door. 

“ How has he passed the night ?” I asked. 

“Saying his prayers, and looking for ghosts,” Rigobert answered. 
“A lunatic asylum is the only proper place for him.” 

I approached the bedside. “ Well, Francis, here you are, safe and 
sound, in spite of what you said to me last night.” 

His eyes rested on mine with a vacant wondering look. 

“T don’t understand it,” he said. 

“ Did you see anything of your wife when the clock struck two?” 

“No, sir.” ; : 

“ Did anything happen ?” 

“ Nothing happened, sir.” 

“Doesn't this satisfy you that you were wrong ?” 

His eyes still kept their vacant, wondering look. He only repeated 
the words he had spoken already : 

“T don’t understand it.” 

T made a last attempt to cheer him. “Come, come, Francis! keep 
a good heart. You will be out of bed in a fortnight.” 

He shook his head on the pillow. ‘“There’s something wrong,” he 
said. “I don’t expect you to believe me, sir. I only say, there’s 
something wrong—and time will show it.” 

I left the room. Half an hour later I started for Mr. Beldheimer’s 
house; leaving the arrangements for the morning of the first of March 
in the hands of*the doctor and my wife. 
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XVI. 


Tux one thing which principally struck me when I joined the guests 
at the Silver Wedding, is also the one thing which it is necessary to 
mention here. On this joyful occasion a noticeable lady present was 
out of spirits. That lady was no other than the heroine of the festival, 
the mistress of the house ! 

In the course of the evening I spoke to Mr. Beldheimer’s eldest son 
on the subject of his mother. As an old friend of the family, I had a 
claim on his confidence which the young man willingly recognised. 

“We have had a very disagreeable matter to deal with,” he said ; 
“and my mother has not recovered the painful impression left on her 
mind, Many years since, when my sisters were children, we had an 
English governess in the house. She left us, as we then understood, 
to be married. We heard no more of her until a week or ten days 
since—when my mother received a letter, in which our ex-governess 
described herself as being in a condition of great poverty and distress. 
After much hesitation she had ventured—at the suggestion of a lady 
who had been kind to her—to write to her former employers, and to 
appeal to their remembrance of old times. You know my mother: 
she is not only the most kindhearted, but the most innocent of women 
—it is impossible to persuade her of the wickedness that there is in 
the world. She replied by return of post, inviting the governess to 
come here and see her, and enclosing the money for her travelling 
expenses. When my father came home, and heard what had been 
done, he wrote at once to his agent in London to make inquiries— 
enclosing the address on the governess’s letter. Before he could 
receive the agent's reply the governess arrived. She produced the 
worst possible impression on his mind. The agent’s letter, reaching us 
a few days later, confirmed his suspicions. Since we had lost sight of 
her, the woman had led a most disreputable life. My father spoke 
to her privately: he offered—on condition of her leaving the house 
—a sum of money to take her back to England. If she refused, 
the alternative would be an appeal to the authorities and a publie 
scandal. She accepted the money, and left the house. On her way 
back to England she appears to have stopped at Metz. You will 
understand what sort of woman she is, when I tell you that she was 
seen the other day in a tavern with your handsome groom, Joseph 
Rigobert.” 

While my informant was relating these circumstances, my memory 
was at work. I recalled what Francis Raven had vaguely told us of 
his wife's experience in former days, as governess in a German family. 
A suspicion of the truth suddenly flashed across my mind. 

“What was the woman’s name ?” I asked. 
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Mr. Beldheimer’s son answered : 

“ Alicia Warlock.” 

I had but one idea when I heard that reply—to get back to my 
house without a moment’s needless delay. It was then ten o'clock at 
night—the last train to Metz had left long since. I arranged with 
my young friend—after duly informing him of the circumstances— 
that I should go by the first train in the morning, instead of staying 
to breakfast with the other guests who slept in the house. 

At intervals during the night I wondered uneasily how things were 
going on at Maison Rouge. Again and again, the same question 
occurred to me, on my journey home in the early morning—the 
morning of the first of March. As the event proved, but one person 
in my house knew what really happened at the stables, on Francis 
Raven’s birthday. Let Joseph Rigobert take my place as narrator, 
and tell the story of the end to You—as he told it, in times past, to 
his lawyer and to Me. 


FOURTH (AND LAST) NARRATIVE. 


Tur STATEMENT OF JOSEPH RIGOBERT: ADDRESSED TO THE BARRISTER 
WHO DEFENDED HIM AT HIS TRIAL. 


Respecrep Str,—On the twenty-seventh of February I was sent, on 
business connected with the stables at Maison Rouge, to the city of 
Metz. On the public promenade I met a magnificent woman. Com- 
plexion blonde. Nationality, English. We mutually admired each 
other ; we fell into conversation. (She spoke French perfectly—with 
the English accent.) I offered refreshment; my proposal was ac- 
cepted. We had a long and interesting interview—we discovered that 
we were made for each other. So far, who is to blame? 

Is it my fault that I am a handsome man—universally agreeable as 
guch to the fair sex? Is it a criminal offence to be accessible to the 
amiable weakness of love? I ask again, Who is to blame? Clearly, 
Nature. Not the beautiful lady—not my humble self. 

To resume. The most hard-hearted person living will understand 
that two beings made for each other could not possibly part without 
an appointment to meet again. 

I made arrangements for the accommodation of the lady in the 
village near Maison Rouge. She consented to honour me with her 
company at supper, in my apartment at the stables, on the night of 
the twenty-ninth. The time fixed on was the time when the other 
servants were accustomed to retire—eleven o'clock. 

Among the grooms attached to the stables was an Englishman, laid 
up with a broken leg. His name was Francis. His manners were 
repulsive; he was ignorant of the French language. In the kitchen 
he went by the nick-name of “The English Bear.” Strange to say, 
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he was a great favourite with my master and my mistress. They even 
humoured certain superstitious terrors to which this repulsive person 
was subject—terrors into the nature of which I, as an advanced free- 
thinker, never thought it worth my while to inquire. 

On the evening of the twenty-eighth, the Englishman, being a prey 
to the terrors which I have mentioned, requested that one of his 
fellow-servants might sit up with him for that night only. The wish 
that he expressed was backed by Mr. Fairbank’s authority. Having 
already incurred my master’s displeasure—in what way, a proper 
sense of my own dignity forbids me to relate—I volunteered to watch 
by the bedside of the English Bear. My object was to satisfy Mr. 
Fairbank that I bore no malice, on my side, after what had occurred 
between us. The wretched Englishman passed a night of delirium. 
Not understanding his barbarous language, I could only gather from 
his gestures that he was in deadly fear of some fancied apparition at 
his bedside. From time to time, when this madman disturbed my 
slumbers, I quieted him by swearing at him. This is the shortest 
and best way of dealing with persons in his condition.’ 

On the morning of the twenty-ninth, Mr. Fairbank left us on a 
journey. 

Later in the day, to my unspeakable disgust, I found that I had 
not done with the Englishman yet. In Mr. Fairbank’s absence, 
Mrs. Fairbank took an incomprehensible interest in the question of 
my delirious fellow-servant’s repose at night. Again, one or other of 
us was to watch by his bedside, and to report it,if anything happened. 
Expecting my fair friend to supper, it was necessary to make sure 
that the other servants at the stables would be safe in their beds that 
night. Accordingly, I volunteered once more to be the man who 
kept watch. Mrs. Fairbank complimented me on my humanity. I 
possess great command over my feelings. I accepted the compliment 
without a blush. 

‘Twice, after nightfall, my mistress and the doctor (this last staying 
in the house, in Mr. Fairbank’s absence) came to make inquiries. 
Once, before the arrival of my fair friend—and once after. On the 
second occasion (my apartment being next door to the Englishman’s) 
I was obliged to hide my charming guest in the harness room. She 
consented, with angelic resignation, to immolate her dignity to the 
servile necessities of my position. A more amiable woman (so far) I 
never met with! 

After the second visit I was left free. It was then close on mid- 
night. Up to that time, there was nothing in the behaviour of the 
mad Englishman to reward Mrs. Fairbank and the doctor for present- 
ing themselves at his bedside. He lay half awake, half asleep, with 
an odd wondering kind of look in his face. My mistress at parting 
warned me to be particularly watchful of him towards two in the 
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morning. The doctor (in case anything happened) left me a large 
hand-bell to ring, which could easily be heard at the house. 

Restored to the society of my fair friend, I spread the supper-table. 
A paté, a sausage, and a few bottles of generous Moselle wine, com- 
posed our simple meal. When persons adore each other, the intoxi- 
cating illusion of Love transforms the simplest meal into a banquet. 
With immeasurable capacities for enjoyment, we sat down to table. 
At the very moment when I placed my fascinating companion in a 
chair—the infamous Englishman in the next room took that occasion 
of all others to become restless and noisy once more. He struck with 
his stick on the floor; he cried out in a delirious access of terror, 
“ Rigobert! Rigobert !” 

The sound of that lamentable voice, suddenly assailing our ears, 
terrified my fair friend. She lost all her charming colour in an instant. 
“Good heavens!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Who is that in the next room ?” 

“A mad Englishman.” 

“ An Englishman >?” 

“ Compose yourself, my angel. I will quiet him.” 

The lamentable voice called out on me again, “ Rigobert! Rigo- 
bert !” 

My fair friend caught me by the arm. “Who is he? What is his 
name ?” 

Something in her face struck me as she put that question. A 
spasm of jealousy shook me to the soul. “ You know him?” I said. 

“ His name ?” she vehemently repeated; “his name?” 

“Francis,” I answered. 

“ Francis—what 2?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. I could neither remember nor pro- 
nounce the barbarous English surname. I could only tell her it 
began with an “ R.” 

She dropped back into the chair. Was she going to faint? No; 
she recovered, and more than recovered, her lost colour. Her eyes 
flashed superbly. What did it mean? Profoundly as I understand 
women in general, I was puzzled by ths woman ! 

* You know him?” I repeated. 

She laughed at me. “ What nonsense! How should | know him? 
Go and quiet the wretch.” 

My looking-glass was near. One glance at it satisfied me that no- 
woman in her senses could prefer the Englishman to Me. I recovered 
my self-respect. I hastened to the Englishman’s bedside. 

The moment I appeared he pointed eagerly towards my room. He 
overwhelmed me with a torrent of words in his own language. I 
made out, from his gestures and his looks, that he had, in some in- 
comprehensible manner, discovered the presence of my guest—and, 
stranger still, that he was scared by the idea of a person in my room. 
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I endeavoured to compose him on the system which I have already 
mentioned—that is to say, I swore at him in my language. The 
result not proving satisfactory, I shook my fist in his face—and left 
the bedchamber. 

Returning to my fair friend, I found her walking backwards and 
forwards in a state of excitement wonderful to behold. She had not 
waited for me to fill her glass—she had begun the generous Moselle 
in my absence. I prevailed on her with difficulty to place herself at 
the table. Nothing would induce her to eat. “ My appetite is gone,” 
she said. “Give me wine.” 

The generous Moselle deserves its name—delicate on the palate, 
with prodigious “body.” The strength of this fine wine produced no 
stupefying effect on my remarkable guest. It appeared to strengthen 
and exhilarate her—nothing more. She always spoke in the same 
low tone, and always, turn the conversation as I might, brought it 
back with the same dexterity to the subject of the Englishman in the 
next room. In any other woman this persistency would have offended 
me. My lovely guest was irresistible; I answered her questions with 
the docility of a child. She possessed all the amusing eccentricity of 
her nation. When I told her of the accident which confined the 
Englishman to his bed, she sprang to her feet. An extraordinary 
smile irradiated her countenance. She said, “Show me the horse who 
broke his leg! I must, and will, see the horse!” I took her down to 
the stables. She kissed the horse—on my word of honour, she kissed 
the horse! That struck me. I said, “You do know the man; and he 
has wronged you in some way.” No! she would not admit it, even 
then. “I kiss all beautiful animals,” she said. “ Hav’n’t I kissed 
you 2” With that charming explanation of her conduct, she ran 
back up the stairs. I only remained behind to lock the stable door 
again. When I rejoined her, I made a startling discovery. I caught 
her coming out of the Englishman’s room. 

“T was just going down stairs again to call you,” she said. “The 
man in there is getting noisy once more.” 

The mad Englishman’s voice assailed our ears again. 

“ Rigobert ! Rigobert !” 

He was a frightful object to look at when I saw him this time. 
His eyes were staring wildly ; the perspiration was pouring over his 
face. Ina panic of terror he clasped his hands; he pointed up to 
Heaven. By every sign and gesture that a man can make, he en- 
treated me not to leave him again. I really could not help smiling. 
The idea of my staying with him, and leaving my fair friend by 
herself in the next room ! 

I turned to the door. When the mad wretch saw me leaving him 
he burst out into a screech of despair—so shrill that I feared it might 
awaken the sleeping servants. 
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My presence of mind in emergencies is proverbial among those who 
know me. I tore open the cupboard in which he kept his linen— 
seized a handful of his handkerchiefs—gagged him with one of them, 
and secured his hands with the others. There was now no danger of 
his alarming the servants. After tying the last knot, I looked up. 

The door between the Englishman’s room and mine was open. My 
fair friend was standing on the threshold—watching him as he lay 
helpless on the bed; watching me as I tied the last knot. 

“‘ What are you doing there?’ I asked. “ Why did you open the 
door ?” 

She stepped up to me, and whispered her answer in my ear—with 
her eyes all the time upon the man on the bed. 

“T heard him scream.” 

“« Well?” 

“JT thought you had killed him.” 

I drew back from her in horror. The suspicion of me which her 
words implied, was sufficiently detestable in itself. But her manner 
when she uttered the words was more revolting still. It so power- 
fully affected me that I started back from that beautiful creature, as I 
might have recoiled from a reptile crawling over my flesh. 

Before I had recovered myself sufficiently to reply, my nerves were 
assailed by another shock. I suddenly heard my mistress’s voice, 
calling to me from the stable-yard. 

There was no time to think—there was only time to act. The one 
thing needful was to keep Mrs. Fairbank from ascending the stairs, 
and discovering—not my lady guest only—but the Englishman also, 
gagged and bound, on his bed. I instantly hurried to the yard. As 
T ran down the stairs I heard the stable-clock strike the quarter to 
two in the morning. 

My mistress was eager and agitated. The doctor (in attendance 
on her) was smiling to himself, like a man amused at his own 
thoughts. 

“Js Francis awake or asleep ?” Mrs. Fairbank inquired. 

“ He has been a little restless, madam. But he is now quiet again. 
Tf he is not disturbed” (I added these words to prevent her from 
ascending the stairs), “ he will soon fall off into a quiet sleep.” 

“ Has nothing happened since I was here last ?” 

“ Nothing, madam.” 

The doctor lifted his eyebrows with a comical look of distress." 

“ Alas, alas, Mrs. Fairbank!” he said. “ Nothing has happened ! 
The days of romance are over !” 

“ Tt is not two o'clock yet,” my mistress answered, a little irritably. 

The smell of the stables was strong on the morning air. She put 
her handkerchief to her nose and led the way out of the yard, by the 
north entrance—the entrance communicating with the gardens and 
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the house. I was ordered to follow her, along with the doctor. Once 
out of the smell of the stables, she began to question me again. She 
was unwilling to believe that nothing had occurred in her absence. I 
invented the best answers I could think of on the spur of the moment ; 
and the doctor stood by, laughing. So the minutes passed, till the 
clock struck two. Upon that, Mrs. Fairbank announced her inten- 
tion of personally visiting the Englishman in his room. To my great 
relief, the doctor interfered to stop her from doing this. 

“ You have heard that Francis is just falling asleep,” he said. “If 
you enter his room you may disturb him. It is essential to the 
success of my experiment that he should have a good night’s rest, and 
that he should own it himself, before I tell him the truth. I must 
request, medically, madam, that you will not disturb the man.” 

My mistress was unwilling to yield. For the next five minutes at 
least, there was a warm discussion between the two. In the end, Mrs. 
Fairbank was obliged to give way—for the time. “In half an hour,” 
she said, “Francis will either be sound asleep, or awake again. In 
half an hour, I shall come back.” She took the doctor’s arm. They 
returned together to the house. 

Left by myself, with half an hour before me, I resolved to take the 
Englishwoman back to the village—then, returning to the stables, to 
remove the gag and the bindings from Francis, and to let him screech 
to his heart’s content. What would his alarming the whole establish- 
ment matter to me—after I had got rid of the compromising presence 
of my guest ? 

Returning to the yard, I heard a sound like the creaking of an open 
door on its hinges. The gate of the north entrance I had just closed 
with my own hand. I went round to the west entrance at the back 
of the stables. It opened on a field crossed by two footpaths, in 
Mr. Fairbank’s grounds. The nearest footpath led to the village. 
The other led to the high road and the river. 

Arriving at the west entrance, I found the door open—swinging to 
and fro slowly in the fresh morning breeze. I had myself locked and 
bolted that door after admitting my fair friend at eleven o'clock. A 
vague dread of something wrong stole its way into my mind. I 
hurried back to the stables. 

I looked into my own room. It was empty. I went to the harness-- 
room. Nota sign of the woman was there. I returned to my room, 
and approached the door of the Englishman’s bed-chamber. Was it 
possible that she had remained there during my absence? An unac- 
countable reluctance to open the door made me hesitate, with my hand 
on the lock. I listened. There was not a sound inside. I called 
softly. There was no answer. I drew back a step,‘still hesitating. 
- I noticed something dark, moving slowly in the crevice between the 
bottom of the door and the boarded floor. Snatching up the candle 
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from the table, I held it low, and looked. The dark slowly-moving 
object was a stream of blood ! 

That horrid sight roused me. I opened the door. 

The Englishman lay on his bed—alone in the room. He was 
stabbed in two places—in the throat and in the heart. The weapon 
was left in the second wound. It was a knife of English manufacture, 
with a handle of buckhorn as good as new. 

T instantly gave the alarm. Witnesses can speak to what followed. 
Tt is monstrous to suppose that I am guilty of the murder. I admit 
that I am capable of committing follies—but I shrink from the bare 
idea of a crime. Besides, I had no motive for killing the man. The 
woman murdered him, in my absence. The woman escaped by the 
west entrance while I was talking to my mistress. I have no more to 
say. I swear to you what I have here written is a true statement of 
all that happened on the morning of the first of March. 

Accept, sir, the assurance of my sentiments of profound gratitude 
and respect. 

JosEerH Ricosert. 


LAST LINES. 
ADDED BY Percy FairBANK. 


Trip for the murder of Francis Raven, Joseph Rigobert was found 
Not Guilty; the papers of the assassinated man presenting ample 
evidence of the deadly animosity felt towards him by his wife. 

The investigations pursued on the morning when the crime was 
committed showed that the murderess, after leaving the stable, had 
taken the footpath which led to the river. The river was dragged— 
without result. It remains doubtful to this day whether she died by 
drowning or not. The one thing certain is—that Alicia Warlock was 
never seen again. 


So—beginning in mystery, ending in mystery—the Dream Woman 
passes from your view. Ghost ; demon ; or living human creature— 
say for yourselves which she is. Or, knowing what unfathomed won- 
ders are around you, what unfathomed wonders are én you, let the 
wise words of the greatest of all poets be explanation enough : 


“We are such stuff 


As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


THE END. 


Lilith. 
By 


WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


Cuarrer I. 


Cxoin, thirteenth Earl Falcon, was a man of somewhat peculiar 
character. Those who knew him little set him down as reserved and 
cold: those who knew him well said that he possessed a great power 
of feeling and a large store of sympathy and emotion. If the 
storms of passion did in truth ever attack him, their force was spent 
in unseen caverns of his mind: no visible wave rolled on the surface 
of his nature, no convulsion troubled its calmness; but that was no 
proof that convulsions did not exist in the depths below. Some of his 
friends attributed this seldom varied evenness of demeanour to the 
strength of his will; others said that his devotion to music exhausted 
all his power of feeling. Certainly he had a fine talent and a sur- 
prising love for this art, and was never so happy as when he could be 
left for hours together to follow out the play of his fancy and give 
momentary life to his reveries in the notes struck by his skilful 
fingers. For society he cared little, although he must always have 
been distinguished in it, as well for his personal qualities as for his 
inherited name and wealth. People who met him for the first time 
seldom took any strong liking to him, but there was a dignity and 
grace in his manner which commanded their attention. He on his 
side was inwardly vexed whenever he was obliged to go into society ; 
and he was no better pleased than usual when one night he felt it 
necessary to appear at a ball given by his old friend Mrs. Norman. 
Here, just as he was beginning to congratulate himself on the prospect 
of soon slipping away, his attention was caught by a girl dancing on 
the opposite side of the room. The musicians were playing a languid, 
dreamy German waltz, and the singular grace with which her move- 
ments seemed to respond to the spirit of the music first attracted his 
eye. Then, as she and her partner swung round the room towards 
him, he observed her more closely, and noticed a kind of childish 
appealing look in her face, a look as of one who sought some strong 
support to lean on, being too weak to face the turmoil of the world 
alone.. There was also a fascination spread all over her small pliant 
figure which was undefined, and therefore to a man of Lord Falcon’s 
fastidious temperament the more attractive, perhaps, because it pre- 
sented no salient point for the critical faculty to lay hold of and find 
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fault with. In the claims made by established beauties to admiration 
Lord Falcon generally found some defect; either the face was some- 
where out of drawing, or, if faultless in that respect, was spoilt by a 
want of meaning. The attraction of this girl, if indefinable, was far 
from being insignificant: as she passed the spot where Falcon stood 
her eyes sent forth a glance in his direction, and their look filled him 
with a feeling of perplexed admiration: they seemed to remind him 
of something beautiful, of what he could not tell; they had also a 
hidden fire, he thought, an untamed expression which was at variance 
with his first impression. He looked, wondered, and looked again; and 
at the end of the next dance he went up to his cousin Arthur Vane. 

“Who is that girl with whom you were dancing just before this, 
Arthur?” he asked. 

“ What ?” said the other ; “is Saul among the prophets? Are you 
asking a woman’s name? Can it be that your devotion has 
wandered from Beethoven and Mozart to the things of this earth ?” 

Falcon smiled with a certain gravity of demeanour which belonged 
even to his smiles. ‘Cannot one ask a name without being suspected 
of a particular interest in its owner ?” he said. 

“One can, no doubt; but scarcely you, Falcon, who have never 
done such a thing before. But I am glad you are curious about her, 
for I think you would like her.” 

“Do you? Why?” : 

“Tan scarcely tell you why. But you have a way of taking to 
anything that is peculiar, and I think she is that. There is some- 
thing curious and unlike ordinary life in her look and manner. I do. 
not know what to call it—barbaric, perhaps.” 

“ Barbaric ?” repeated Falcon, musingly. “No; I do not think it. 
is quite that.” 

“You seem to have observed her closely,” said Vane with a laugh ; 
“but I will introduce you to her, that will make it easier for you to- 
discover what she is.” 

“I shall be very happy,” said Falcon ; “but you have not yet told 
me her name.” 

“There is one good reason for that, which is, that I don’t know it 
myself. You know how difficult it is to catch names; but I can 
easily find it out. Come, we will go and look for her.” 

They began to make their way through the rooms with this object, 
but during their passage Falcon came face to face with Miss Norman, 

‘the daughter of the house. Greeting developed into conversation, 
which presently turned on to Falcon’s pet subject, music ; and finding 
an empty seat next to Miss Norman, he occupied it, leaving Vane to 
continue his search alone. 

Miss Norman was a fine musician, and Falcon was always glad to 
meet her, if only for that reason; but, apart from that, he had a liking 
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for her, which her mother sometimes hoped might develop into a 
stronger feeling. Of this, however, there was no chance: Vane was 
quite right when he implied that his cousin had never cared much for 
any woman. The fact was that he had little sympathy with the 
everyday life of the world; he preferred his own existence of dreamy 
imaginations which it was his chief delight to interpret in music. 
But in Miss Norman’s society he generally found some pleasure: she 
was unaffected and clever, did not vex him with trivialities, and could 
criticise his compositions with interest and taste. Thus it happened 
that, relinquishing for a time the purpose with which he had begun 
to walk through the rooms, he remained talking to Miss Norman, and 
ended by dancing with her, more for the purpose of carrying on their 
conversation than anything else. 

Vane, meanwhile, had found the object of his search, and was 
dancing with her again. His curiosity was aroused concerning her, 
partly on his own account, partly because of the interest which Falcon 
seemed to take in her; and he looked at her carefully more than once 
to discover wherein lay her attraction. Her features had no striking 
beauty or peculiarity: they were rather small and irregular; her 
dress and demeanour, when analysed, could not be said to differ 
specially from those of others; yet there was something unusual and 
striking about her. Perhaps it might be in her eyes that the charm, 
if charm it was, should be found; they had a strange, far-away look, 
he thought. Even as he thought so she looked up and met his glance 
with a gaze so keen and piercing that his own dropped before it, and 
he felt confused, as if detected in a guilty action. He recovered him- 
self quickly, and said to her: “ When I came to look for you just now 
I was impelled by purely unselfish motives, and you see virtue has 
brought its reward for once.” 

“ Has it ?” she said, “and what was your unselfish motive ?” 

“My cousin, Lord Falcon, was anxious to be introduced to you.” 

“Lord Falcon? I think I have heard of him. Is not he very 
musical? Is he here now ?” 

“Yes,” said Vane, “there he is, just opposite to us.” 

She looked across the room to where Falcon was standing, deep in 
conversation with Miss Norman. He was bending down towards her, 
and his face, usually marked by a grave stillness, was lighted up with 
an eager interest. Any one looking at them might have thought that 
they were deep in a flirtation, or in something yet more serious ; 
whereas, in fact, they were discussing a great master’s rendering of a 
certain violin solo. Falcon’s grand manner gave a picturesque aspect 
to @ group ordinary in itself; and it may have been the sense of this 
which caused Vane’s partner to look steadily at the pair. Vane, ob- 
serving this, said, in a somewhat mischievous tone, “They seem to 
get on very well together.” She, without varying the direction of her 
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eyes, replied quickly, “ Yes, is not she Miss Norman, the daughter of 
the house? I know her very slightly.” 

“She is,” replied Vane; “they are old friends, and may be more 
some day, people say. But I believe people are wrong, as they 
usually are.” we. 

“Do you?” she asked, with a rapid look of inquiry, and before he 
could answer, said with a little soft laugh, “Shall we go on again ?” 

The next pausein the dance brought them close to Miss Norman 
and Falcon; and he looking up for a moment from his conversation 
encountered once again the eyes which had so strangely impressed 
him. Again he wondered at the curious mixture of expressions which 
he thought he detected in them, but failed to define. As he wondered 
and his thoughts strayed into a vague reverie, Vane and his partner 
swept past him, and he was recalled to himself by hearing close to 
him a slight laugh, low in tone, but of a penetrating quality, and 
seeing the graceful turn of a head disappearing in the crowd. This 
was the last dance of the evening, and Falcon having seen his 
partner safely into her mother’s custody, went in search of the girl 
who had been dancing with his cousin, but found that she had 
disappeared. In the hall he fell in with his brother-in-law, Sir 
Harry Grey,-and they walked away together. 

“Can you tell me,” said Falcon, presently, “who was the girl 
with whom Arthur was dancing ?” 

“ A little girl in white, with rather an odd look?” asked the other. 

Falcon nodded. 

“Oh, yes! I thought Arthur seemed rather hit by her.” 

Falcon paused a moment, and then replied with an asperity un- 
usual to him, “ Arthur is never hit by anybody; he flirts a little with 
every one, and never goes much deeper. He danced with her twice, 
it ig true; but he has probably forgotten all about her by this time. 
He does not even know her name, I believe. What is her name, and 
who is she? ‘There is something rather interesting about her, I 
think.” 

“Yes,” said Sir Harry, who in the ruminant content of his cigar, 
had not noticed Falcon’s unusual excitement. “She is an odd girl, I 
fancy! Miss Langenheim her name is.” 

« A German name,” said Falcon. ; 

“Yes! but the family have been in England for some time, and 
are practically English now. Her father isa painter; you must have 


seen his pictures.” 
“T have,” said Falcon, “he paints very imaginative pictures, if I 


remember right.” , 
“Tmaginative, just so,” said Sir Harry; “that’s what people call 

it; they seem to me poor stuff, but I daresay ’m wrong. I must 

say when I go to look at pictures I like to see something that I’ve 
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really seen or might see some day; and who ever ‘expects to see such 
things as Langenheim paints? Goblins and ghosts, and!a lot of 
stuff of that sort; very well painted I’ve no doubt, but it doesn’t 
interest me. He’s a good fellow, though, Langenheim, as far as 
Tve seen him.” 

“And his daughter?” asked Falcon. 

“T can’t make her out. Sometimes when I talk to her I think 
she’s a perfect baby ; and sometimes I think she’s laughing at me all 
the time. But she’s a nice girl, too; she has pretty ways with her, 
kitten-like kind of ways.” 

“Ah,” said Falcon, “ kitten-like, that is just it.” 

“She is like a kitten,” continued Sir Harry; “they say she,leads 
her father rather a life at times, but he is devoted to his Lilith. Odd 
name Lilith, isn’t it ?” 

“Very odd,” said Falcon ; “it is in the legend the name of Adam's 
first wife. The word really means ‘ before the morning dawn.’” 

“Just so,” said Sir Harry. “They say her father was painting 
one of his queer pictures when she was born, and would call her 
Lilith after somebody or something in the picture. The mother 
didn’t like it; said it was a name fit only fora heathen, and was sure 
to bring the child ill-luck and ruin; but Lilith she was called all 
the same.” 

“And Lilith she is called still. A strange name, certainly—and a 
strange girl probably,” said Falcon. 

“ Yes, a strange girl. I daresay you would get on with her. If 
you like I can take you any day to Langenheim’s studio.” 

“Thank you,” said Falcon, “I daresay I will come. Here we are 
at my door. Good night.” 

Falcon went up to his rooms, opened his piano, and sitting down, 
let his fingers wander over the keys at the bidding of the vague 
thoughts which hovered in his brain. He played Beethoven’s ‘ Moon- 
light Sonata, and the soft ripple of the melody reminded him of 
Lilith Langenheim’s graceful movement in the dance; he struck into 
a wild mazurka of Chopin, and recalled the strange look which she 
had darted at him ; he changed to Mendelssohn’s ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ and still her image rose before him. As the airy delicate 
notes sounded he seemed to see troops of fairies, —Peasblossom, Mustard- 
seed, Cobweb, and their attendant rout,—flitting hither and thither in 
the ‘chequered moonlight, and in their midst stood Titania in the 
likeness of Lilith. Perhaps it was, in truth, the thought of her 
latent in his mind which led him to play everything wild and fantastic 
which he could remember rather than that the eerie melodies recalled 
her to him; but in the mood which then possessed him he was little 
inclined to make nice distinctions between cause and effect, and the 
most marked impression on his mind when he left the piano and went 
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to bed was that this girl had produced a singular effect upon his 
imagination. 

Lilith meanwhile had gone home with her father to his house in 
Kensington. Mr. Langenheim was a man of a dignified presence, tall 
and upright, with keen dark eyes, which looked out from under heavy 
brows, whose blackness contrasted with his white hair and beard. It 
was this contrast as much as anything else which gave a wildness to 
his appearance, and favoured the report that he was afflicted with a 
most violent temper, which his daughter’s presence alone had power 
to subdue. For her he was all kindness: he humoured her every 
fancy ; when they were seen together it was very easy to understand 
how the father, from whose hand one would naturally expect pictures 
of a dashing or ferocious character, came to paint those bright, poetical 
works of fancy by which he was chiefly known. It was possible in 
the hints of subtle mockery, which he sometimes introduced into his 
pictures, to discover a trace of the bitter temper with which he was 
credited, but the general effect of his paintings was light and ethereal. 
When the father and daughter arrived at home that night— 

“ Well, fairy,” said Mr. Langenheim, “did you have a nice ball? 
With whom did you dance? Any new partners ?” 

“Yes,” said Lilith, “there was a Mr. Vane, who was rather nice, I 
thought. And there ought to have been another: his cousin Lord 
Falcon ; but he was stopped on the way when he was coming to be 
introduced to me. Do you know Lord Falcon, dear papa ?” 

“No; I know about him; a man of considerable power, I hear, 
especially in the line of music: he has composed several songs of a — 
rather sombre nature, which I believe corresponds with his own. At 
least he is said to be very reserved.” 

“JT wonder why people are ever reserved,” said Lilith, reflectively ; 
“it seems to me that it would be much better if everyone were to tell 
out what was in them.” 

“Tf everyone were like you, fairy, that plan might possibly answer. 
But while there is so much that had better not be told in people’s 
minds, it might lead to confusion and evil consequences.” 

“Tg there much that ought not to be told?” asked Lilith, with an 
air of simplicity. “I suppose there is, but it seems a great pity. 
Why should it be so?” 

“Don’t trouble your little head about such things, my pet. Good 
night.” 


Cuarrer II. 


Next day Vane came to Falcon’s rooms, and found him studying and 
correcting a MS. score of a composition. 

“ Still devoted to the old idol?” he cried. “I thought you seemed 
likely to go after strange goddesses last night.” 
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“What do you mean?” asked Falcon, looking up for a moment, 
and then returning to his score. 

“T fancied you might have found a counter attraction in Miss 
Langenheim.” 

“Oh! you have found out her name?” said Falcon. 

“So have you, it seems,” replied Vane laughing, “or else some 
occult sympathy led you to guess whom I meant. Such things 
exist, I believe; you do not think so, of course ; you are too strong- 
minded, and attribute all such ideas to a weak intellect or a feeble 
constitution. Whether she is a goddess or not, as I dare say she 
may be, I think there is something strange about her. What do you 
think ?” 

“TI?” said Falcon ; “why should I trouble myself to think on such 
a subject ?” 

“T do not know why you should do so,” replied Vane, “ but I am 
tolerably certain that you have thought about her. You displayed 
an interest in her last night which I have seldom observed in you 
before: I saw you looking at her with, to say the least of it, attention, 
more than once.” 

Falcon rose and put away his music sheet. Livery form of deceit, 
however slight, was distasteful to him, and he now spoke out exactly 
that which was in him. 

“ Well,” he said, “I did watch her with attention; she did interest 
me; this I confess ; is my confession very terrible ¢” 

“Coming from you it is perhaps a little alarming,” said Vane 
laughingly, and then catching, with quick sympathy, a touch of dis- 
like to this jesting tone in Falcon’s face, he went on: “If you really 
are at all interested about her I am glad ; it seems to me that you 
care too little for anything in the outer world, and the Langenheims 
are thoroughly artistic people; and would please you, I think: the 
father asked me last night to come and look at his pictures any day I 
liked, and I do not suppose there would be any difficulty in your 
procuring an introduction.” 

“Thank you,” said Falcon, with some deliberation. “Sir Harry, 
with whom I walked home last night, has already offered to take me to 
Mr. Langenheim’s studio.” 

“Oh!” replied Vane, in a tone which implied that if he had said 
more it would have been, “ Has it gone so far as that?” 

He walked about the room a little in a restless way, and then said : 
‘Have you anything to do this afternoon, Cecil ?” 

“That means,” said Falcon, with his grave smile, “will you come 
to the Langenheims with me? I have no objection to gratifying you 
so far.” 

“Ah! you are always laughing at me for what you call my im- 
pressionable temperament; but for once you are mistaken. In the 
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ease of Miss Langenheim, I am influenced by the merest curiosity—as 
no doubt you are yourself.” 

To this shaft Faleon made no reply, and appeared to be busy 
in arranging his music for a few moments, at the end of which he 
said : 

“We may as well go now as at any other time.” 

“Yes,” said Vane, “ it is a good light for looking at pictures, is it 
not? Let us go and call for Sir Harry.” 

Upon this the two set out. 

Vane certainly deserved the character for being impressionable, of 
which in his excuses to Falcon he had accused himself; but it was 
equally true that Lilith Langenheim had not produced upon his sus- 
ceptible nature that effect which women of various kinds of fascination 
were apt to produce. He felt no inclination to flirt with her; no 
nascent tenderness: he experienced only, as he had said, a curiosity 
about her. He wondered himself at this, knowing to some extent his 
own weakness for falling a little in love with every new face which 
possessed any attraction; and he wondered the more because he saw 
a man so difficult to please as Falcon betraying a certain amount 
of excitement about a girl in whom his fastidious judgment might 
easily find defects. Thus his curiosity was awakened, as well to dis- 
cover why Falcon took so great an interest in her, as to inquire on his 
own account into her character and belongings. Falcon, on his part, 
could not define the feelings which led him to agree so quickly to 
Vane’s plan of going to Mr. Langenheim’s studio; he was conscious 
that his usual equanimity was a little ruffled, but could not probably, 
had he been go inclined, have traced and analysed the disturbing in- 
fluences which were at work. The reflections of both men, however, 
were sufficiently absorbing to keep them nearly silent until they ar- 
rived at Sir Harry Grey's house, where they were received by Lady 
Emmeline Grey, commonly known as Lady Emmy, Falcon’s sister. 
For her her brother entertained a deep affection ; for her and in her 
service he would undertake anything, even when it involved leaving 
his piano and hig music in the very heat of successful composition ; 
and an expression of singular softness and sweetness came into his face 
as he greeted her, and said: 

“ How do you do, dear Emmy? We missed you much at the ball 
last night.” 

As she began to answer, Sir Harry came into the room. 

“ How are you, Falcon? How do, Arthur?” he said. “TI suppose 
you two mean to go to Langenheim’s studio? Well, ’'m always glad 
to go there, not that I care about his pictures, but he’s a deuced 
pleasant fellow, Langenheim, and that little girl of his amuses me. 
You'll be fighting over her I expect, you two.” 

He chuckled contentedly as he concluded his speech; but Falcon 
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looked grave as usual, Vane made a quick gesture of dissent, and Lady 
Emmy said : 

“You should not put such ideas into young men’s heads, Harry. 
Falcon, of course, is going to look at Mr. Langenheim’s studies, and 
as for Arthur, I doubt if he can care for anyone up to the point of 
quarrelling.” 

“ Well,” said Sir Harry,” I was right in my guessas to your inten- 
tions, at any rate; so let us be going.” 

They started accordingly, for Kensington. Before they went, Lady 
Emmy looked hard at her brother, and said, “ Take care of yourself, 
Falcon,” to which he only replied, 

“ Dear little Emmy ! always thinking for others.” 

It was a bright spring day, such as comes once in a while to 
enliven the spirits of those who are condemned to dwell in a region 
for the most part dark and smoke-weighted. Birds were singing 
cheerily among the early leaves, as they walked through Kensington 
Gardens; and the sun shone with a brilliance which is so rare in 
London, that it seems misplaced and garish when it first appears. 
Thus, while their walk was pleasant and inspiriting, the change from 
the prevailing brightness without to the carefully arranged light and 
shade within the studio which they entered, came just at the right 
time to produce an agreeable effect. It has often been said that rooms 
bear the impress of their owner’s individuality, if he has any; and the 
aspect of Mr. Langenheim’s studio argued, that whoever had planned 
it possessed an original taste. The floor was polished and uncarpeted, 
save for a large soft rug in front of the fireplace, whereon a Persian 
cat was stretched lazily, at full length, blinking its large eyes in 
sleepy contentment. In one corner was a tall Japanese screen covered 
with quaint devices, which Vane, on close inspection, discovered with 
a little disgust to be elaborate representations of the Japanese idea of 
hell ; in another, behind a velvet-covered table, littered with all kinds 
of bric-c-brac, Dresden china, miniatures by Cosway, and Louis 
Quatorze snuff-boxes, stood a lay figure, the white drapery of which, 
somehow suggested the idea of a shroud to Vane’s imagination. On 
an easel, was an unfinished picture, which represented ‘Queen Mab 
and her Court.’ The central figure was evidently drawn from Lilith ; 
she sat in an attitude of fantastic grace on an airy throne, receiving 
the homage of her courtiers. Falcon looked long at the picture. 

“That is wonderfully like your daughter, Mr. Langenheim,” he 
said, presently, “ and allow me to say, an exquisite picture.” 

The artist gave a quick look at him from under his heavy brows, 
and said, “ Here is another picture which I think will interest you.” 

He led the way to the fireplace, over which hung a large picture, of 
which Falcon did not at once comprehend the meaning. It repre- 
sented a mountain landscape seen by moonlight; all of which, save 
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the foreground, was obscured by driving mist and clouds ; in the fore- 
ground were two men leaning against a projecting rock, and looking 
intently into the mass of wreathing vapour. Fixing his gaze upon these 
two figures, about neither of whom there was at first sight anything 
striking or peculiar, Falcon observed that the face of the.one bore an 
expression of deep unrest and hardly mastered sorrow, while the careless 
amusement visible in the bearing and countenance of the other had 
something painful and mocking in the force of its contrast. Follow- 
ing with his eye the direction of their glance, the spectator perceived 
that the eddying clouds which crept and rolled across the mountain 
in the dim light of the background, were full of grotesque shapes so 
near akin in colour and consistency to the drift itself as to seem part of 
the sphere which they inhabited. Here might be seen a long-nosed 
fiend, bowing low, with gestures of extravagant admiration, to an old 
witch ; there, a couple of graceful sprites dancing swiftly together 
through the light vapour; farther on again, was a group of strange 
phantoms, which might be either living beings moving in the world of 
elves, or mere images, formed out of the whirling mist according to the 
spectator’s fancy ; over all the skill of the painter had cast a wonder- 
ful air of life and motion. In the very centre of the picture was a rift 
in the clouds, through which a ray of moonlight streamed on toa 
female figure draped in long gauzy robes, from whom the surrounding 
goblins and witches seemed to have shrunk in terror or subjection, so 
that she walked entirely alone. Her face could not be distinguished ; 
but the artist had infused a spirit of disdain into her attitude, which 
would by itself account for her solitude. While Falcon continued to 
look closely at the painting, the artist said : 

“That is the picture on which I was at work when my daughter 
was born, and I called her after it in a manner; you have recognised 
the subject already, no doubt.” 

Before Falcon could reply, Sir Harry and Vane, who had been 
looking together at the studies and sketches which hung round the 
wall, came up. 

“ Strange picture that, isn’t it, Falcon ?” said Sir Harry. “Scene 
on the Brocken with Faust and Mephistopheles looking on. You've 
read Faust, of course, and will know all about it; I haven't. I don’t 
go in for that sort of thing.” 

“ You have seen the opera, probably ?” said Mr. Langenheim. 

“ Yes, yes; I’ve seen the opera scores of times ; but there’s nothing 
like that in it. I like the opera. I like to see that fellow, Faure, 
when they hold up the crosses of their swords at him.” 

“ Yes,” said Vane, “that is fine. I see, Mr. Langenheim, you have 
chosen the moment of Lilith’s appearance for your picture. Retzsch, 
if Iam not mistaken, has taken the apparition of Gretchen for his 
outline drawing.” 
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“ Yes,” replied the artist, “ it may have been because I was afraid 
of copying Retzsch; but I think the real fact was, that the idea 
started into my head. A picture strikes me suddenly, and takes pos- 
session of me, until I have transferred it to canvas. Whether it is 
worth the trouble of transferring or. not, is a question which never 
occurs to me at the time.” 

“ This one was well worth it,” said Falcon, who was looking still at 
it. At this moment the door opened and Lilith Langenheim entered 
the room with the peculiar light floating step which had struck Falcon 
as being so graceful at the ball. A smile of triumph lit up her face 
for a moment when she perceived his presence; but she scarcely raised 
her eyes to his when her father introduced him, and turned almost 
immediately to Vane, saying, “I hope you have been admiring papa’s 
pictures. But of course you have, because you have good taste—at 
least I have heard so.” 

“T am glad you have heard so much good of me, Miss Langenheim. 
I can bear out your kind expression in this, that I have been admiring 
Mr. Langenheim’s pictures very much.” 

“ That is quite right,” said Lilith, “I shall not ask Sir Harry for 
his opinion, because he always pretends to know nothing about them. 
I believe it is only to save himself the trouble of talking.” 

“ Fact is,” said Sir Harry to Vane, in an undertone, “I like some 
pictures well enough, but I never can see anything to care about in 
Langenheim’s ; so I’m always obliged to seem to know nothing about 
painting when I come here.” 

Lilith had moved opposite to the picture of ‘Queen Mab’ on the 
easel, ‘ What do you think of this, Lord Falcon ?” she asked ; ‘does 
it please you?” 

“ Yes,” replied Falcon, “it pleases me very much. It is an excel- 
dent portrait.” 

She looked keenly at him; but only remarked, as if she had seen 
no particular meaning in his speech: “ Papa is not supposed to be a 
portrait painter. Have you no other reason for liking it? Do you 
are for that kind of subject ?” 

“ Tt has a certain attraction for me. Everything that takes us out 
of everyday life is pleasant. The world is so dull and wearisome in 
éts monotony.” 

“The world dull?” said Vane. “I think it is a most amusing 
place. Do you find it dull, Miss Langenheim ?” 

“ Sometimes, horribly ; there is no such thing as real excitement, 
nothing to stir all one’s pulses and keep one’s nerves on a continual 
strain. That would be something worth living for!’ She made 
a gesture of impatience with her hands as she spoke, interlacing the 
fingers with a quick pressure, and her father, observing her with his 
keen watchful eyes, came up and said, “Can you find me that sketch 
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of the Hartz mountains? I think it will please Sir Harry more than 
any of these fanciful things.” She went to a portfolio, and drew out 
a sketch of a mountain view, with powerful effects of light and 
shade. 

“ How easily,” said Vane, as she held up the sketch for inspection, 
“one can understand superstition being rife in such a place. I 
declare I can almost see the giant raftsman, Michael, lurking in that. 
deep shadow beneath the trees.” 

“You have a quick imagination, Mr. Vane,” said Lilith. “What 
a pity it is that papa cannot always secure such appreciative specta- 
tors for his pictures, is it not, Sir Harry ?” she added with a malicious 
little smile. . 

“ Just so,” said Sir Harry. 

Soon after this the young men took their leave. As they walked 
back Vane said to Falcon, “ What do you think of Miss Langenheim 
now ?” 

“JT have not your rapid power of forming opinions, Arthur,” 
replied the other, ‘‘ and I therefore reserve my decision. What do you 
think ?” 

“J think she is not a girl to know all at once, though I believe I 
exaggerated her singularity last night. One’s feelings are excited by 
the glare and the music, the hum and the clatter, and the constant 
motion of a ball, and one is apt to see things in an extravagant light. 
Don’t you agree with me, Harry ?” 

“ Quite so,” said Sir Harry; “there’s such a din and bustle going 
on all round you that you don’t know whether you're on your head or 
your heels. She is a queer little girl though, that Miss Langenheim, 
and so is her father. They get wrapped up in art and one thing or 
another, and forget what goes on in the world. Why, I believe if 
you were to ask old Langenheim who was prime minister he wouldn’t 
know.” 

The three sank into silence after this. Both Falcon’s and Vane’s 
reflections were occupied with Lilith. Falcon, whose habit of mind 
led him to consider all his impressions seriously, began to analyse his 
feelings with regard to this girl, and before long arrived at the con- 
clusion that she had taken a strong hold upon him; he had seldom 
before met any girl whom he had really cared to see more than once ; 
never one whom he had desired to see a third time; and now there 
was no doubt that he had left Mr. Langenheim’s studio with a dis- 
tinct intention of returning to it again. He would not yet acknow- 
ledge to himself that his heart was touched by one of whom he had 
seen £0 little, but he could not deny that such a state of things was 
likely to arrive. He had complained of the dullness and weariness of 
external life, and here was a being who appeared to be neither dull 
nor wearisome, and who on her side was vexed with the monotony of 
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the world. Then there certainly was something unusual in her 
nature, something fiery and excitable which would always rouse a man 
given too much to dreamy meditation into action and life. Here he 
perceived that his feelings were outrunning his reason and wandering 
into dangerous ground, and so forced them into another channel. 
His cousin, meantime, wondered about many things; wondered why 
he felt no inclination to flirt with Lilith ; wondered whether Falcon did, 
and what Falcon would look like if he condescended to flirt. Then he fell 
to envying his cousin a little for his power of concentration and self- 
mastery, and thinking that if he himself had devoted to some one 
study or art the time which he had spent in cultivating many, in 
falling in and out of love, and in a hundred other fripperies, he 
might have become such an one as Falcon. He might just as well 
have hoped to add a cubit to his stature by taking thought, but of 
this fact he was ignorant. At Sir Harry’s door the three parted, 
Vane and Falcon going away together, while Sir Harry went in. 

“Well, Harry,” said Lady Emmy, “ how did your visit go off?” 

“Well enough,” he replied ; “I never care myself about Langen- 
heim’s pictures, but I think Arthur and Falcon were pleased.” 

“Did Arthur flirt with Miss Langenheim ?” 

“Not much; he doesn’t seem to care about her, but I rather think 
Falcon does. He didn’t say much, but I suspect he thought the more, 
like the monkeys.” 

“‘T hope you are mistaken,” said Lady Emmy. 

“Why? It strikes me it would be a very good thing. Falcon’s 
sure to marry some one artistic if he marries at all, and you don’t 
want him to remain single, I suppose. It seems to me that little girl 
would just suit him. She’s rather odd herself, and would understand 
his odd ways. Do you know anything against her ?” 

“T know that she broke poor young Gordon’s heart, and she is 
credited with numerous feats of that kind. But that is nothing— 
nothing, at least, to what I feel about her. Women have’ a way of 
finding each other out which happily or unhappily is not given to 
men, and I do not like the look of Lilith Langenheim’s eyes.” 

“She has very pretty eyes,” said Sir Harry ; “ perhaps that is why 
you abuse them. Now you mention it, there is an odd look about 
them, but I see no harm in that.” 

“T see much harm to come if Falcon should care about her, and 
the worst part of it is that there are no means of stopping it. 
When he once makes up his mind he will do so for ever, and he 
will allow no one to mend or mar the process of making it up. 
You will think I speak with exaggeration, but I am confident that 
Falcon had better remain single all his life than marry that girl.” 

“My dear Emmy,” said Sir Harry, looking perturbed, “of course 
I think you take an exaggerated view. I think you often do, but 
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then you're often right ; and if you really think so badly of the girl, 
I’m sorry I took Falcon there.” 

“He would have found other means of going if you had not done 
so. As for thinking badly of her, remember that I have nothing but 
my own thoughts to go upon, and pray never say a word of this to 
Falcon. Let us hope I have formed an unjust opinion.” 

When Lilith and her father were left alone he said to her, “ What 
do you think of our two new comers, little fairy ?” 

“Mr. Vane seems very agreeable, and Lord Faleon very —thoughtful.” 

“ Do you know what he was thinking about ?” 

“No, papa,” she said, climbing on to his knee and putting her arm 
round his neck; “but I suppose you do; you seem always to read 
people’s minds.” 

“T can read yours enough to see that'you know as well as I do what 
Lord Falcon was thinking about; but I will tell you, to make it yet 
more certain; he was thinking about you.” 

“Dear old papa! It is your fondness for me which makes you 
imagine everyone else must be fond of me. But do you really think 
it is so?” she added with charming inconsistency. 

“T am certain of it; and do not think I want to scold you, my pet, 
if I warn you to give him no encouragement which you cannot 
afterwards be accountable for.” 

“ Ah,” she said with a little motion of vexation, ‘you are thinking 
of Frank Gordon! It is unkind of you to remind me of that.’ 

“Of him and of others. Do not be angry, fairy. I do not say 
that it was your fault. JI do not believe it was.’ 

“My fault! Do you think I meant to hurt them? How could I 
tell that he cared for me like that ?” 

“It is because you could not tell then that I wish you to use your 
experience now. Lord Falcon is a man who could ill bear such a 
blow.” 

“ But papa, Lord Falcon has only seen me once.” 

‘Lord Falcon is not as other men are altogether. But I do not 
want to put it into your vain little head nok he is devoted to you 
already. I wish only to caution you.” 

“Yes, papa,” she said gravely; “but you do not really think me 
vain, do you?” 

For all answer he kissed her, and with a half-sigh went to work at 
his painting again. 

The Frank Gordon of whom both Lady Emmy and Mr. Langen- 
heim had spoken was a young man who was said to be of some pro- 
mise, a vague phrase which is popular perhaps by force of its vague- 
ness and consequent safety. No one can be accused of hypocrisy or 
want of judgment for saying that such an one has much promise 
when the performance to which the promise refers is left entirely in 
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doubt. Young Gordon was, perhaps, not different from many other 
young men, in that he possessed very fair abilities, a tolerable industry 
in using them, and a brave and true heart. But he was different in 
this—that he possessed a vast capacity of loving, which he concen- 
trated upon one object; and that object was Lilith. He had met her 
in. London, as young people do meet; had been fascinated by her, 
had sought her society continually, had imagined—whether with good 
reason or not—that his devotion to her was not unappreciated, had 
at last proposed to her, and been refused with some amazement and 
some expression of sorrow. There were those who said that she had 
never given him any real cause for hope, that he had no right to 
misinterpret what was merely friendship on her side and liking for 
his society and conversation ; that he ought to have taken her fanciful ' 
nature and ways into account. There were also those who said that 
she had played fast and loose with him; that the manner in which 
she one day received him with sympathy and kindness and the next 
with a kind of trembling distrust, was enough to make any one form 
the conclusion which he had formed. Among these was Lady Emmy ; 
but Frank Gordon was rather a protégé of hers, and had confided 
all his sorrows to her. He had come to her soon after his rejection, 
and in the bitterness of his heart had said to her, “She played 
with me as a cat does with a mouse;” but the next moment he had 
wished to recall the words, and said that there was really no fault on 
her side, and that he alone was to blame for his folly in construing 
her words and actions according to his own desires, and not by the © 
light of clear judgment. Lady Emmy’s kind heart had been full of 
pity for the poor boy and of admiration for his chivalry in wishing to 
spare Lilith from reproach, and it may be that her view of the matter 
was prejudiced by her womanly sympathy. Certain it is that for a 
time he was, as she had said, broken-hearted, and had now fled from 
the scene of his disappointment to try and forget it in travel. Lilith, 
as she posed herself in the pretty indolent attitude which her father 
had selected for Queen Mab, thought of him with a kind of pity 
which soon gave way to vexation at his having given her cause for 
regret. She could not understand why the credit or discredit of 
having filled his cup with misery should rest on her; it was not her 
fault if he had loved her and she had not cared to return his love. 
Then a feeling of gratification at possessing the power to stir men’s 
hearts came over her, and she fell to thinking whether she did in 
truth possess that power over Lord Falcon’s heart. For him she 
experienced a kind of respect which she did not remember to have 
known before: she felt as if in him she recognised something of 
her own restless, wayward nature, but felt also that in him, if it ex- 
isted, it was subdued and quelled to impassiveness by a strong power 
of repression. Perhaps she thought such a faculty of bridling his 
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own soul might be extended to hers, or perhaps her own might avail 
to break down its force; and at that thought she laughed with the 
little low laugh that was peculiar to her. Her father hearing it, 
paused a moment in his work to ask, “ What is it, fairy?” and she 
answered him, “ Nothing, dear papa ; only some thoughts in my silly 
little head.” 


Cuarter III. 


A Frew nights after Falcon’s first visit to Mr. Langenheim’s studio he 
went to the opera with Sir Harry Grey and Lady Emmy. She had 
dramatic and musical tastes, which her husband shared to a certain 
extent, but not sufficiently to give her that delight of sympathy 
which she found in her brother’s companionship. When the emotions 
are aroused by the magic of art, the pleasure of excitement is doubled 
by the knowledge that it is shared by one whom we love and who is 
close to us. 

When they witnessed together any great production of art, even if 
they interchanged no words, Lady Emmy knew that Falcon’s feelings 
were stirred in the same kind, if not to the same degree as her own, 
and by the same influences. She looked forward to such occasions 
with almost a child’s pleasure of anticipation. As they went to the 
opera on this night she said to her brother, “I am so glad it is the 
‘ Freischutz’ to-night: Faure is so fine in Caspar.” 

“He is very fine,” replied Falcon; “the grim recklessness which 
he preserves throughout the part is so different from the affected 
joviality of ordinary actors. The suppressed scorn of his victim, the 
despairing mirth as to himself which he infuses into the drinking 
song are wonderful. Of course I speak only of his acting now ; about 
his singing there can be but one opinion.’ 

“ Yet,” said Lady Emmy, “I have heard people say that they could 
not bear his voice.” 

“There’s nothing wonderful in that, Emmy,” said Sir Harry; “if 
a thing is good you'll always find somebody to abuse it. If it’s bad 
it isn’t worth the trouble of picking holes in.” 

“A very just remark, Harry,” said Falcon.” “There are so many 
people, too, who go to the opera without caring one atom either for 
music or acting ; it is the correct thing to do, and they do it, just in 
the same spirit which carries them to church on Sunday.” 

“Exactly so,” said Sir Harry ; “they come to look at each other. 
They'd be quite as pleased if there was a barrel organ playing tunes 
on the stage.” 

“T wonder,” said Lady Emmy, “how many people in the house 
to-night will be interested in the wonderful acting of the incantation 
scene ?” 

“That is, indeed, acting,” said Falcon. - “ The terror which creeps 
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over Caspar gradually in spite of himself, which is always overmas- 
tered by fresh efforts of courage and purpose, can only be rendered. 
as it is by a great artist.” 

“Yes,” said Sir Harry, “that’s quite true. You see that he 
doesn’t care a bit for all the hobgoblins round him, and yet he’s 
inclined to be in a deuce of a fright all the time.” 

“Very well put, Harry,” said Lady Emmy, with a laugh. “Here 
we are, I think.” 

During the first act her expectations of enjoying the opera in 
concert with her brother were fully realized; at every phrase of the 
music, every instance of the actors’ or singers’ skill which appealed to 
her fancy, she found a responsive. look or pressure of a hand ready to 
assure her of Falcon’s sympathy. At the conclusion she remained 
for a few seconds in silent admiration of the wonderful music of 
Caspar’s song of triumph, and the wonderfully controlled fire with 
which it was interpreted; then she turned to communicate her im- 
pressions to Falcon, but he was gone. “Looking for Falcon, little 
Emmy ?” said her husband. “He's found an attraction in the boxes. 
What do you think it is?” 

“T know without looking,” she replied. “Of course it is sure to 
be Lilith Langenheim.” And looking up to the boxes she saw that 
in fact her brother was talking to Lilith in a box occupied by her, 
her father, and Arthur Vane. “My poor boy!” said Lady Emmy, 
regretfully, as she noted the earnestness which appeared in his face. 

“Come, don’t be so desponding, Emmy,” said her husband. “ Re- 
member you told me the other day that you had nothing to make 
you really think ill of her.” 

“T cannot help it, dear,” she said. “I should be anxious about 
Falcon, I believe, even if I knew he were devoting himself to an 
angel; and however little I know about that young woman, I am 
sure she does not come under that head.” 

Falcon had greeted the Langenheims with more warmth than 
he generally put into the ordinary courtesies of life. “This is an 
unexpected pleasure,” he had said. “I did not know that you affected 
the opera.’ 

“Nor do we often,” said Mr. Langenheim; “but we are both very 
fond of this opera, and Mr. Vane kindly offered us these places this 
afternoon.” 

“T would have let you know,” said Vane to Falcon, in whose face 
he fancied there was a shade of displeasure ; “but I only got the box 
just in time to go round to Mr. Langenheim.” 

“ You are fond of this music?” said Falcon to Lilith. 

“TI am fond of this opera. I believe I like anything that has to 
do with déablerie,” she replied, with a slight, quick turn of her head 
and a confiding look, as if she were telling him something which 
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she would not tell to any one else. “You are very musical, are you 
not ?” 

**T love music.” 

“‘ What instrument do you play? All? Tell me.” 

“T can play several, but there are few that interest me much 
singly. Practically, the piano answers one’s purposes better than 
anything else.” 

“The piano—yes,” she said ; “ but there isa want of strength some- 
times in the piano. If I were a musician, I think I would like 
nothing so much as to lead an orchestra, to sway all those minds and 
fingers at once with the motion of your hand, to be absolute in rule 
over all that collected skill and power down there—that would be 
splendid! Next to that, I think I would play the organ; there is 
such depth and grandeur in it. Do you play it, Lord Falcon ?” 

“Whenever I get a chance. At least, that is not quite true, for I 
have had one chance which I have neglected for a long time. There 
is an old organ at my house in the country which I have never 
touched ; but for that there are some reasons.” 

“Reasons! I should think there were!” cried Vane, who had 
heard Falcon’s last few words. ‘There are such stories about——” 
_ His sentence was interrupted by his cousin laying a significant grip, 
unseen by the others, on his arm, and faltering for a moment, he 
finished it in these words: “I mean I should think the pipes are all 
tumbling to pieces by this time.” 

“You have an old house?” said Lilith to Faleon. ‘How interest- 
ing that must be! Are not those two ladies to whom you are bowing, 
Mrs. Norman and Miss Norman? Are you going down to see 
them ?” 

“No,” said he in a low voice; “I prefer staying where I am.” 

She smiled as a person who had just done a good action might 
smile, and at that moment the curtain rose upon the incantation scene. 
Then followed that fine effect of the actor’s art, of which Falcon and 
his sister had spoken. The player's power over himself was com- 
municated to the spectators; their minds followed in the track of his 
until the wild horrors indicated on the stage acquired a real import- 
ance, and Vane’s vivid sensibilities were so excited that, although he 
knew the scene by heart, it became a question of actual moment to 
him whether Caspar’s courage would give way under the accumulation 
of terrors which attacked it. He gave a sigh of mingled admiration 
and relief when, at last, standing with outstretched arms, surrounded 
with a grim glory of hellish fires, the hunter, as he cast the seventh 
bullet, pronounced in desperate triumph the fatal “Sette” Lilith 
had manifested. even more interest and excitement: her eyes glittered, 
‘her colour came and went, and as the curtain fell she clutched her 
father’s arm as if to seek some support or outlet for her emotion. He 
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laid his hand on her’s quietly, and said, “It is a wonderful power, to 
endow the tricks of the stage-carpenter with life, to carry one away as 
one sits here, into the regions of wild romance.” 

“Yes,” said Vane, “it must be splendid to act when one can act like 
that.” 

“Splendid to act!” repeated Lilith, “ how much more splendid it 
would be to do !” 

Falcon looked at her seriously. Vane said, “I am afraid there is 
little opportunity for that, Miss Langenheim ; the wood demons have 
had their day; civilisation has driven them from their haunts; and 
even if they were there, the courage to call them up might be 
wanting.” 

“T do not think it would be wanting in Miss Langenheim,” said 
Falcon, with an inclination of his head to her. 

_ “Tam afraid it would not,” said her father abstractedly. 

Soon after this Falcon rejoined his sister and brother-in-law, not 
before he had made arrangements for going soon to see how Mr. 
Langenheim’s picture was getting on. 

The Greys and Falcon drove home in a silence which was only 
broken by Sir Harry observing in his cheerful tones, “A very 
attractive little girl, that Miss Langenheim. You seemed to find 
lots to say to her, Falcon. Now, I never can tell what to talk to 
her about ; I can’t make up my mind whether she’s laughing at me 
or not.” The only reply he received to this remark was a warning 
look from his wife. Falcon seemed lost in abstraction, and did not 
display any consciousness of what had been said. 

Lady Emmy observed him with some anxiety, and when he said 
good-night, looked closely at him with her kind grey’ eyes, and said, 
“Falcon, dear, remember what I said to you: do take care what you 
are about.” 

He replied: “ Dear little Emmy, don’t you think I am old enough 
to take care of myself?” and then walked on to his club, where he 
encountered Vane, who received him with “ Well, Falcon, how did 
you like the opera to-night! os 

“J liked it much ; it is a fine opera, and very dramatic ; it ahappesle 
both to eye and ear.” 


“Tle mi par esse deo videtur, 
Ile si fas est superare divos 
Qui sedens adversus identidem te 
Spectat et audit, 
Dulce ridentem.” 


quoted Vane, mischievously. 


“TI was speaking of the opera,” answered Falcon, with a slight 
smile, 
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“ And thinking of ii? Answer me now the question I asked you 
some time ago—what do you think about Miss Langenheim ?” 

“TI told you when you asked me, that I do not form my opinions 
quickly ; but I will tell you this much now, I think a good deal about 
her.” 

“So!” said Vane. And how does the music get on? Have you 
begun the oratorio that is to astonish the world yet ?” 

“JT will tell you another thing,” said Falcon, “I have not written a 
note for a week.” 

“Oh!” replied Vane, “I have got an answer to my first question 
now.” 

Falcon, as he walked back to his rooms that night, bent his thoughts 
in the direction which for some time past they had been accustomed 
to follow. He now began to recognise plainly the fact that Lilith 
Langenheim had become the centre of his feelings and reflections. 
He had gone on carefully observing her, thinking over her, ever 
since the first occasion of their meeting; he had intended to wait 
and see whether the impression made upon him then was in truth of 
that strength which he was disposed to assign to it, or whether he 
at last had fallen by chance into that way of transient emotions which 
his cousin Arthur had followed for so long. But this waiting upon 
the passions, this endeavour to separate as it were one’s identity from 
one’s emotions, is a dangerous feat to attempt. While Falcon had 
thought to watch the current cf his feelings from a safe post of obser- 
yation, and stem it if need be, he had been swept down by it, and he 
now perceived that it would task his strength severely to get out of 
the stream in which he was plunged; and thinking over matters, he 
came to the conclusion that on the whole he did not want to get out 
of it; it was good to go down yet further with the stream, and reach 
perhaps its ultimate goal, whether that should prove a quiet lake or 
a stormy sea. Having resolved his doubts, and made up his mind 
thus far, he went to his piano, and succeeded in composing a piece 
of solemn recitative tolerably to his own satisfaction. 

Vane’s reflections as he walked home were of a vaguer kind. 
Scenes from the opera mingled with recollections of Lilith flitted across 
his mind. He had begun to like her much, and thought she had 
been most unjustly and hardly spoken of by those who found fault 
with her. She was not to be blamed if she had a caressing kind of 
manner ; it was stupid of young men to think it was meant for them 
alone ; why he, who was always ready to plunge deep into a flirtation, 
had never misinterpreted it. She was clever too, and seemed to have 
an individuality and a will of her own, which it was a relief to meet 
with in these dead-level days. He could imagine making a friend of 
such a woman. ‘Then he wondered if he was right in thinking that 
Falcon was becoming seriously attached to her—it certainly looked 
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rather like it. If it was so, and if it resulted, as it well might, in a 
marriage, why then it would probably turn out very well, and no one 
would be more glad of it than himself. Such was the train of Vane’s 
thoughts, and such he fancied was their conclusion; but Vane had 
not Falecon’s power of looking into himself. Among the multitude 
of his impressions it was possible for those of the greatest importance 
to be hidden and kept out of sight by the lighter ones which crowded 
each other on the surface of his mind. 

The next week or two, during which time the two young men met 
several times at Mr. Langenheim’s studio, and took part in visits with 
him and his daughter to plays and picture galleries, confirmed Falcon 
in his growing devotion to Lilith, while to Vane she continued to 
appear different from other girls, in that she commanded his steady 
regard. 

Cady Emmy watched what was going on with anxiety, while Sir 
Harry was at one time actuated by his somewhat careless good-nature 
to assist Falcon in arranging meetings with the Langenheims, at 
another overcome with remorse at seeing the trouble which the state 
of affairs gave to his wife. 

It was some three weeks after that visit to the opera, which has 
been recorded, that the two young men met at the painter’s studio for 
the ostensible purpose of looking at the ‘Queen Mab’ picture before it 
received the final touches from his hands. 

They and Mr. Langenheim stood in front of the picture, the artist 
with the air of a man, on the whole, well content with what he had 
done, but yet careful and thoughtful about it. Vane assumed the 
critic, looked at it with eyes shaded with his hands, walked a little 
way from it, and then returned to his former place with a wise shake 
of the head. Falcon’s aspect was singularly impassive. Lilith flitted 
about around them as they looked, with the grace and noiselessness of 
a cat, while her eyes as they wandered from Vane to Falcon and from 
Falcon to Vane shone with glee. “Well,” said Mr. Langenheim, 
after some time, bending his brows at Vane, “what do you think of 
it ? what suggestions have you to make ?” 

“Only one of any importance,” replied Vane, “and even if you 
should think that worthy of attention, it may be too late to act upon 
it. There is an impatient expression on ‘Queen Mab’s’ face which 
seems to me out of keeping, out of character, with the subject. She 
is surrounded by an adoring court, and has every reason to be well 
content. Why should she have that restless, craving look ?” 

“Ah, bah!” replied the artist. “You must not judge her by too 
high a standard ; mortal heads may be uneasy under a crown, and 
restless with all the appearance of happiness, and fairies are not a bit 
more accountable for their actions than mortals. Are they, Lilith?” 
he said, turning to her. 
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“No, indeed, papa,” she answered, pressing her hand on his arm, 
and nestling her head on his shoulder, while she looked softly up into 
his eyes. He looked down at her with an expression half delighted, 
half regretful. 

“Come, Mr. Vane,” he said, as he gently disengaged himself from 
her, “ will you give me your opinion on the arrangement of the light 
in this corner? You will see it is the same kind of effect that I 
have got in this large picture of the ‘Brocken.’” He walked up to 
the picture over the mantelpiece, whither Vane followed him; while 
Falcon continued to gaze at ‘Queen Mab,’ and Lilith to gaze at 
Falcon.” 

“Lord Falcon,” she said presently, “have you any objections to 
make?” He turned, and as he looked at her the impassibility of his 
expression suddenly broke up and softened. “Only one objection,” he 
said, with grave deliberation, “it does not do justice to the original.” 

Lilith made no answer to this, save by her low-toned laugh, which 
might have almost any interpretation, according to the frame of mind 
of the person to whom it was addressed; and at this moment there 
came a sudden cry from Vane, and a noise of something falling. 

One stride brought Falcon to the aid of his cous. The large 
picture at which he and the artist were looking had suddenly broken 
away from its fastenings, and dropped, with all its weight, towards 
Mr. Langenheim, on whose head it must have fallen had not Vane 
interfered, with dexterous agility, and broken its fall with his arm. 
Falcon helped him to lower the picture gradually, while Lilith rushed 
to her father and inquired anxiously, “Are you hurt, papa?” to 
which he replied, “No, but I might have been killed but for Mr. 
Vane.” Then turning to Vane, she said, “How can I thank you 
enough, dear Mr. Vane, for saving papa?” thrust out both her little 
hands and clasped his in them. She looked full into his eyes, and 
held his hands for some moments in hers, and then cried with quick 
sympathy, “ Your hand is shaking dreadfully—you are hurt !” 

“No, no,” said Vane, “it is nothing, it is only the effect of a sudden 
strain—I am not hurt; indeed, I assure you, I am not hurt.” He 
pressed her hands for an instant as he spoke, as though to convey 
more strongly this assurance, and his delight at her father’s safety. 

Soon after this incident Vane, who had an engagement, took his 
departure; and Lilith presently going out of the room to give direc- 
tions to a servant, Falcon was left alone with Mr. Langenheim. His 
thoughts and feelings had been gradually shaping themselves into a 
final form for some days past, and now he gave them expression in 
words. 

He stood up and faced the painter, looking, with his dignified bear- 
ing, his well cut features, and-the generous, fearless expression in his 
clear, deep eyes, like one of Titian’s portraits. 
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“Mr. Langenheim,” said Falcon, “I am going to ask you a very 
serious thing.” 

The painter, with as much dignity of aspect, though of a different 
kind, bowed his head in token of readiness to listen, and knit his 
brows together as if to see more clearly from under their shelter. 

“T ask you,” went on Falcon, “to do for me the utmost that you 
can do for any man: I ask you to deliver up to my keeping that 
which must be more precious to you than anything on earth: to 
entrust me with the life and happiness of your daughter—if she will 
come tome. Of my love for her, of the joy that will enter into my 
life if I am so happy as to be the guardian of hers, I think I need 
hardly speak.” 

“Lord Falcon,” replied Mr. Langenheim, after a short pause, “I 
do not know the man whom I would so willingly—so gladly, let me 
say—see Lilith’s husband as yourself. You have spoken truly in 
saying that she is more precious to me than anything onearth. Iam 
always anxious for her; I think I always shall be anxious for her, 
even if she is in the keeping of one whom I esteem go highly as I do 
you. She is unlike other girls, poor child! Since she was four years 
old she has had no mother. But all this is wandering from the 
matter in hand. I have told you what I think as to that myself; it 
is more important to know what Lilith thinks. If she thinks with 
me—well ; if not let me assure you that I shall be grieved. I cannot 
pretend to interpret her feelings to you in any way; and if I could I 
have no doubt you would rather hear them explained by herself. If 
you will wait here I will ask her to come to you.” 

The two men, neither of whom was given to much display of 
emotion, interchanged a grip of the hand, and Falcon was left 
alone. 

As has been said, he had sifted and examined his mind thoroughly 
before he had spoken; he had arrived at the sure decision that if he 
gained that which he asked for he would gain the greatest happiness 
that life could give him; on the other hand, if it should be denied 
to him, he must bear the denial without flinching. Therefore, how- 
ever quickly his heart might have been beating, with whatever 
violence doubts and fears and hopes might have been rushing and 
chasing each other through his brain, he preserved a calm attitude 
and exterior, which he disturbed only by one quick, eager stride 
forward as Lilith entered the room. 

She came in with a step slower than her ordinary one, and her 
head was bent towards the ground ; but her eyes shone with the same 
triumphant light which had been in them on the first occasion of her 
meeting Falcon in this room. 

“You will have heard from your father, Miss Langenheim,” Fal- 
con began, as soon as they were near to each other, “of the purpose 
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with which I have sought this interview. Since first I met you— 
how long ago that was I can hardly tell, for of late I have kept count 
of time only by your presence or absence—I have thought of little 
else but you. Happiness has been since then found nowhere for me 
save in the sound of your voice, the light of your eyes, the touch of | 
your hand. I can never love anyone else as I love you. I havecome 
here to-day to ask you if you can make that happiness mine for ever ; 
if you will be my wife.” 

He spoke steadily and slowly, but with a passionate anxiety which 
was none the less evident because it was repressed; he stood now with 
his hands clasped together in front of him, looking down at Lilith 
with grave, waiting eyes. She had raised her head but once during 
his speech, to dart at him a swift look. “ What a noble bearing,” she 
thought, as she lowered her glance again ; “ what a strength of will ; 
what a power of self-command.” In the brief interval during which 
she stood silent and motionless after his last words, many thoughts 
and feelings passed in swift succession through her mind; a joy that 
this moment had come which she had long ago: determined should 
come ; a triumphant delight in her power over such a man as Lord 
Falcon ; a passing remembrance of Arthur Vane, and a wonder as to 
what his feelings would be when he heard of this; then came for an 
instant a vague feeling of dread, at what—whether at Falcon or at 
herself, or at what she was about to do, she could not tell; and the 
next moment she looked up at him with the confiding, tender smile 
which was one of her charms, and held out her hand to him, saying— 

“T should love of all things to make you happy, and if you think 
that will make you happy, I will be your wife.” 

He seized her hand, and kissed it passionately, and then clasped her 
in a close embrace. 

“Tf I think!” he cried. ‘My darling, what happiness in the 
whole world can there be like mine now? Till this moment I never 
knew how bright the world was.” 

“Not even when you listened to great music?” she asked play- 
fully. 

és Sweetest, there is more music for me now in one word from your 
lips,” he replied, “than in all the operas, all the sonatas which the 
world contains,” 

He led her to one of the large chairs which stood about the 
room, and sat down in a lower one by her side, holding her hand 
and looking up into her face. She looked at him as if in doubt or 
perplexity for a moment, and then a lost, far-away expression came 
into her eyes, seeing which he said, “Of what are you thinking, 
dear?” 

“T don’t quite know,” she answered with a little start ; “but I fancy 
I was thinking that you have known me a very short time.” 
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“Love takes no thought of time,” he answered. 

“And I do not think you know me very well,” she went on, paying 
no attention to his reply. 

“T know that I love you very well.” 

“For that reason you think too well of me; people often do. I am 
neither so good nor so clever as you think me; and I feel as if I ought 
to tell you that. It is true, indeed it is.” 

Falcon was enchanted with her frankness. “Darling,” he said, 
“you must let me be judge as to that. “I know you better than you 
know yourself.” : 

“TJ do not think any one knows me well. I do not know myself— 
so perhaps it may be that you do know me better. You do love me, 
don’t you?” she answered with a quick change of voice. 

' “With my whole being,” he replied passionately. 

At this moment Mr. Langenheim’s step was heard outside the door, 
and he, entering the room, saw by Falcon’s expression what answer 
Lilith had given him. “TI see,” he said as he came towards them. 
“My fairy, I congratulate you on your choice. Lord Falcon, I need 
not repeat what I have already said to you,” and once again he pressed 
Falcon’s hand warmly. 

It was now late in the afternoon, and Falcon took his leave till the © 
next day. As he went he stooped to caress Lilith’s great Persian cat, 
which lay in his usual place on the rug. 

“Take care!” cried Lilith; “he will bite and scratch you; he is 
apt to scratch at every one but me, and he is cross to-day.” 

She ran forward to intercept his hand, but it was too late; the cat 
had torn it already, and she caught it only in time to transfer to her 
own tiny fingers some of the blood stain which the animal’s claws left 
on Falcon’s hand. She gave a little shudder as she looked at the - 
mark, Falcon, seeing it, said, “ A bad omen; but we will laugh omens 
to scorn.” 

The artist, however, frowned, and said in harsh tones, “ You should 
keep your pets in better order, Lilith.” 
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Waite all this was taking place at Mr. Langenheim’s studio, Arthur 
Vane had gone to see Lady Emmy, and had conveyed to her the intel- 
ligence that he had left her brother alone at the studio, and that he 
fancied he was getting to think more and more seriously of the artist’s 
daughier. Lady Emmy said very little at the time, but when Vane 
had gone and her husband came in, she said to him, “ Harry, things 
are going on just as I feared they would with my boy; he is getting 
more and more infatuated with Lilith Langenheim, and I would give 
my right hand to stop it.” 

“ Well, dear,” said Sir Harry, “I’m afraid that wouldn’t do much 
good ; besides, I might object.” 

“This is no laughing matter, really, dear Harry,” said she. “I feel 
so certain that mischief will come of it if he should go so far as to 
propose to her.” 

‘What? do you mean she'll reject him, and he’ll be miserable ?” 

“No, no; better he should be miserable for years; of course she 
will accept him.” 

“ Just so, of course she will,” said Sir Harry. “It’s a great chance 
for her; she would like to be Lady Falcon, I am sure! besides, I think 
she likes him.” 

“Who can tell what her likes and dislikes may be ? Who can read 
the secret of her unfathomable eyes?” 

“Tt seems to me, Emmy, that you’ye got a kind of craze about her 
eyes. But if you really take it so much to heart—and, after all, you 
know Falcon a great deal better than any one else does—can’t some- 
thing be done ?” 

“What can be done? What would make Falcon alter one iota of 
his intention when he has made it, as I fear he has? Even if I could 
tell him more about Lilith Langenheim than I can, would he heed it 
coming from me? He would only set it down as over anxiety for him, 
mixed, perhaps, with a spice of woman’s jealousy.” 

“Just so, that’s very true,” said Sir Harry, who was here struck 
with a sudden inspiration which he acted upon that evening by going 
to see Arthur Vane. Having arrived at his rooms, and found him at 
home, he walked up and down in a nervous manner for a space, while 
Vane waited in amusement, knowing from these signs that some grave 
communication would follow. Presently Sir Harry gave utterance to 
that which was brewing in his mind. 
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“Have you been at old Langenheim’s often lately with Falcon ?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, tolerably often,” replied Vane. 

“ And—a—what do you think about him and Miss Langenheim : - 

“T think she has made a very strong impression on him.” 

“ Ah, just so!” said Sir Harry. Now, I’m not going to say a word 
against that little girl. She's a friend of yours, I believe; and, 
indeed, I haven’t got a word to say. Emmy says she was a terrible 
flirt once, and if she was, I don’t see that that was any crime; be- 
sides, women always say those things of each other. But don’t you 
think that——” 

Here Sir Harry’s eloquence failed him, and he stopped dead short. 

“Well?” said Vane, rather enjoying the other's perplexity. 

“Well—what I mean is, that it never could be a suitable match 
for Falcon. He ought to marry somebody of his own monde, like 
Miss Norman, for instance: somebody with some ideas of convention, 
to tame down his odd ways. Now you know, if he is to marry Miss 
Langenheim, between them both they'll be turning the world upside 
down.” 

“There is some truth in that, no doubt,” said Vane, thoughtfully. 
But what is to be done ?” 

“Just what Emmy said,” replied Sir Harry, with a self-satisfied 
chuckle. “I didn’t say anything to her, but I thought the thing to 
be done was to come and talk to you. If anybody can put the thing 
before Falcon in some light like that, you can.” 

“T can hardly tell him that he and Miss Langenheim would upset 
the world.” 

“Of course not—of course not; but you might hint something 
about wisdom, and prudence, and reflection. He’s devoted to you, 
and more likely to listen to you than to any one else.” 

Vane paused in thought a little, and then said, “ Well, I will do 
what I can; but that, I am sure, will not be much.” 

“Oh, I am sure Falcon will listen to anything you say.” 

“And never act upon it. However, I will try.” 

It was with considerable relief that Sir Harry took his departure, 
being convinced that he had done much to prevent that occurrence 
which his wife so much dreaded. Vane, as has been seen, undertook 
the unusual task demanded of him with a readiness somewhat sin- 
gular under the circumstances, He said not a word in praise of 
Lilith, with whom he certainly was now on terms of friendship. He 
acceded quietly to all that Sir Harry advanced against her making a 
fit wife for Falcon. There was, indeed, a considerable portion of 
truth in this, as he could not deny ; yet he wondered, after Sir Harry 
had gone, why he had not spoken to him of her cleverness and bright- 
ness, and the many good qualities which he discerned in her. Finally, 
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he laid his silence to the account of the deep interest which he took 
in Falcon’s welfare. But, as has been said, Vane was not a very 
correct interpreter of his own feelings. However, he resolved to see 
his cousin, and beg him to reflect before he took any important step. 

“ Of course he will reflect without my asking him,” said Arthur to 
himself; “still I may put the thing to him in a fresh light, and 
anyhow I shall have done no harm, and perhaps gratified Emmy.” 

Next morning, accordingly, Vane called upon Falcon, and went 
straight to his object. 

“Much as you dislike interference,” he said, ‘I have come to inter- 
fere with you for once. I have observed for a long time past, as you 
are aware, a growing inclination on your part for Miss Langenheim. 
I know that you are so likely to have thought over everything, studied 
everything about her, much more closely and keenly than I could 
with my less steady nature, that I will say only this to you. Pray 
think yet alittle more—pray study yet a little more—before you take 
any decisive step. Come away—to the country or the Continent— 
with me, if you will, for a week or two, and see whether you are still 
in the same mind. Of course I know that while I make and unmake 
my mind fifty times, you make up yours once and for all; but I do 
not forget that in speaking thus. The wisest of us may be mistaken 
as to our own hearts; and your welfare is so dear to all of us, that I 
have felt urged to say this. Knowing why I have said it, you will 
forgive me for saying it.” 

“T forgive you, my dear Arthur, and I thank you,” said Falcon ; 
“but you are too late. I proposed to Lilith, and was accepted, yes- 
terday. I was about to come and ask for your congratulations when 
you arrived just now.” 

Vane started back, and opened his mouth with surprise. ‘Then he 
advanced to Falcon and shook him warmly by the hand. “ My dear 
Falcon, I do congratulate you heartily,” he said. He experienced a 
curious feeling as he spoke the words. He felt much surprise at 
Falcon’s quickness of action, much pleasure at the prospect of his 
happiness, which he trusted would be established in spite of Lady 
Emmy’s forebodings. Mingled with these, however, was a tinge of 
another feeling, to which, had he not been certain that what he him- 
self felt for Lilith was mere friendship, he would have been inclined 
to give the name of regret, or even of something more violent. As 
it was, he dismissed it as he had a way of doing with transient im- 
pressions which troubled him. After all, it might be a shade of 
selfish regret at the inevitable loss, to some extent, of the society of 
two friends, which he must now put up with. 

Not many weeks after this Lord Falcon and Lilith were married, 
and went for a tour on the Continent. 
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CHaPter V. 


On their return from foreign travel, the Earl and Countess came to 
take up their residence at Falcontree Hall. The house stands on a 
slight eminence at the head of a small village, which slopes down a 
hill to the sea in one of the most remote parts of the English coast. 
There as yet no railway engine has screamed its discordant and dan- 
gerous message of progress and civilisation; and there the inhabitants 
are distinguished by a simplicity of mind, and a grand manner re- 
sulting from that simplicity, which they would perhaps lose were they 
nearer to the turmoil of the world. There is a kindly community of 
feeling among them which is rarely found in collected humanity. 
Many of them have sailed in trading ships to far corners of the earth, 
to Japan, to America, to Australia, all of which places are included by 
that part of the population which remains at home under the generic 
term of “out foreign.” But however many, however long, may be 
those voyages, the voyagers return from them to Falcontree village as 
to a home, and are greeted by their old friends and companions as 
being members of the same family, on excellent terms with each other 
—wherein they differ from some families. They are far from want 
of interest in the doings of mankind, but however important may be 
the wars or rumours of wars which rack statesmen’s brains and stir 
the pulses of Europe, it cannot be denied that to the natives of this 
village the results of the fishing have a much nearer importance. 
They are not deeply troubled by the calamities which may affect 
thousands in the capital, but when sorrow comes to one of them- 
selves, it is in a measure the sorrow of all. For these advantages, 
if they are advantages, there must be some counterweight: the want 
of intimate acquaintance with the movement of the times accounts for 
the presence among the villagers of certain habits of mind once common 
to humanity at large, now‘exploded for the most part, save in places 
where the exploding influence of science has not yet brought its 
force to bear. Among such habits is that of superstitious belief, and 
for the exercise of this no better object could be found than Falcon- 
tree Hall. The house had been, until the return of Lord Falcon and 
his wife, practically uninhabited since the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, when another Lord Falcon had lived there for a time with 
. his wife, and had disappeared, leaving behind him a weird memento, in 
the shape of a picture, which he caused to be hung in the organ-room. 
This room, it should be said, is on the right hand as one enters the 
hall. The hall doors look out on a terrace studded with flower-beds, 
and bounded by a low wall wherein is a wicket-gate, whence a narrow 
and, precipitous path leads down through wooded cliffs to the sea. As 
to the reasons which induced that Lord Falcon, who possessed the 
house at the time spoken of, to leave it suddenly, there were many 
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rumours; but the facts, which were generally supposed to affect in 
some way the honour of the family, had been so carefully hushed up 
by him that even at the time no one could say how much truth lay 
in the many stories set afloat to account for his proceedings, and 
naturally through the lapse of years these tales were credited with less 
and less certainty. They had blended, however, at length into one 
form more or less definite, which depended for its truth as much upon 
the picture in the organ-room as upon anything else. It was supposed 
that there had been some quarrel between Lord Falcon and his wife ; 
that he had separated from her, under what circumstances precisely 
no one pretended to determine ; that unable to bear the associations 
of life in England, he had gone over to Holland, where he learnt as a 
pastime or a distraction the art of painting. There he painted the 
picture which hung in the organ-room; once more he returned to 
Falcontree Hall to place it on the wall; and then retired again to 
the Low Countries, where he died. The picture was supposed to 
represent more or less accurately the closing scene of his married 
life, an unhappy drama enough if it did so close. The background 
shows the room wherein the picture hangs seen by moonlight; an 
old oak-panelled room, to which there clung even in later times a 
faint savour of bygone days: a reminiscence of the past seemed to 
float about its walls, an atmosphere of lace and ruffles, of heavy silks 
and drooping curls, a far-off echo from the rustle of flirting fans and 
the clank of jealous swords. The ghosts of cavaliers and Court ladies 
seemed to bow and bridle in its dark corners. In the foreground 
of the painting are three figures, two men and a woman habited 
in the costume which has been rendered familiar through Lely’s 
and Kneller’s portraits. One of the male figures was ascertained by 
reference to contemporary pictures to be a portrait of Lord Falcon ; 
he stands with a drawn and blood-stained sword over the other, writh- 
ing in his death-agony on the ground. The woman, probably intended 
for Lady Falcon, stands a little back, in an attitude indicating a 
mingled triumph and despair. Her hands are stretched towards the 
dying man, presumably her lover, in a gesture part caressing, part 
shrinking ; and on her face is an expression difficult to describe, so 
much is there in it of horror, so much also of a fierce joy. This was 
strange, and there was also something strange in the look of the dying . 
man, whose eyes, expressing all the terror and remorse that can be 
crowded into a man’s last moments, were turned, not to Lord Falcon, 
not to the injured husband who had just dealt him his death-blow—a 
well-merited punishment, it may be, for his crime—but to Lady 
Falcon, the partner of that crime. Had they been turned to her in 
love, in pity, even in reproach, their direction might have been easily 
understood, might well have been the last direction in which his heart 
might have guided them: but they were notso turned. They looked 
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towards her with an expression of bitter, hopeless misery, of vague 
and sudden horror, such as may be seen on the face of a man strug- 
gling with some overpowering nightmare, which chills his blood 
and draws cold drops of sweat to his brow, and who wakes to find 
his vision true. Such a look might have been seen on his face had 
the thrust that pierced his life out come from the hands of the 
woman whom he had loved, and who had loved him, instead of from 
the hands of the man whom he had dishonoured. The only explana- 
tion offered for this peculiarity was in one of the least credited rumours 
current concerning the event, according to which Lady Falcon, either 
by an impulse of weariness or despair, or by some unhappy mischance, 
had herself betrayed her lover to her husband’s vengeance. Whatever 
the details of the fact might be, there was no doubt that it led to Lord 
Falcon’s separation from his wife, and to his living and dying abroad. 
Nor was there any doubt that it led also to the attaching of an ill- 
repute to the room in which the picture hung. There were stories, 
disregarded at first as the idle tales of idle servants who had nothing 
better to do than to invent them, of mysterious sounds coming from 
the organ-room, of stately marches and heart-rending symphonies 
played by some invisible hand issuing from the unused key-boards. 
This music, it was said, by its wondrous power and skill drew the 
whole household to listen to it with hushed voices and hardly-drawn 
breath, until the unseen fingers struck some notes so penetrating, so 
appalling in their discord that by a common impulse those who heard 
them gazed on one another in dumb horror, as though they had 
listened to the voice of a fiend, and parted in affright. The diabolical 
harshness of the closing notes seemed to the guilty to recall and bring 
to light crimes that they had long thought buried out of sight, 
forgotten even by themselves; to the innocent, it opened a view of 
horrors which until then they had never imagined, which had been 
until then beyond or below their range of vision, from the suggestion 
of which they fled immediately, hoping vainly to escape even its re- 
membrance. This ghastly music, as the story went, had been heard 
once by the successor of that unfortunate Earl who was supposed to 
have avenged his slain honour by the slaying of its destroyer, and so 
soon as he had heard it he set his seal on the organ-room whence it 
came, shut up the house, and spent the rest of his life far from his 
ancestral home. And partly from indolence, partly from habit, partly 
because Falcontree was a place wherein there was but little excite- 
ment to be found, his successors had in a great measure followed his 
example, coming down only at rare intervals and for short periods to 
the Hall, and never disturbing the seal set on that room which was 
said to have been the scene of a fearful tragedy. Thus the village of 
Falcontree, where, as has been said, even in the nineteenth century, 
when superstition is so discredited, some superstition lingers, was not 
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a little disturbed at the intelligence which reached them that Lord 
Falcon and his young wife intended to re-open and reside in what the 
inhabitants regarded ag an accursed house. 

The terror of the Hall’s grim story, dim and vague though it was. 
through lapse of time, hung over them still. The opening of the house 
was bad enough, but when orders arrived that the seal of the organ- 
room should be broken, the picture cleaned, and the organ restored, 
for which latter purposes Lord Falcon had men, regarded by the natives 
as agents of evil, sent down from London, a universal shudder 
ran through the village, from the house that touched the manorial 

woods on the top of the hill to that which opened straight on the sea- 
beach at the bottom. During the process of restoration and addition 
the creaking pedals and rusty pipes of the organ gave out many a 
groan and shrieking note as of anguish at being awaked to remem- 
brance, which never failed to make the old housekeeper’s cheek pale- 
and her step falter, while she murmured a prayer of preservation from 
evil. She and the gardener, who had grown grey in tending the 
flowers which were never seen by their possessor, as indeed all the 
servants, were agreed upon this point. “I can’t scarcely think its. 
true now, Mrs. Thornton,” would Gillie, the gardener, say to her, 
“what they were telling down along, that the young Lord’s going to 
open the organ-room again. Why, old Howard tells as he’s heard the 
ghost many a time when he’s been coming through the grounds after 
nightfall, and he’s so true a man as ever I see.” And Mrs. Thornton, 
bending graciously from her lofty respectability to old Gillie, privileged 
by age and long service to address her on equal terms, would reply : 
“TI do hope, Mr. Gillie, as it mayn’t be true. I read on the paper the 
other day that the young Lord’s on his way home, so I may expect a 
letter with orders from him before long. But won’t you please to- 
come in and take a glass of wine?” And then the two would discuss 
together the evil results that would follow the young Lord’s rash act, 
dwelling on all the ghostly stories they could find in their memories. 
with delighted horror, until they saw phantoms in every shadow of 
Mrs. Thornton’s room, and heard the sound of the organ in every gust. 
of the sea-breeze. Surely, they agreed, such a thing as the young 
Lord was about to do was no less than a direct temptation of Provi- 
dence ; and Providence, they implied, would not be slow in yielding to- 
that temptation. But Cecil, thirteenth Earl Falcon, like Gallio, cared 
for none of these things. He laughed himself in his stately way at 
the ideas of horror attaching to Falcontree Hall, but he tried in vain 
to induce his housekeeper and tenants to sympathise with his laugh. 
He had chosen to reside for some time at Falcontree Hall for several 
reasons, not the least powerful among which was the desire to banish 
the superstitious awe with which it was invested. Besides this, he 
wished to be in some place of picturesque associations, where he could 
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indulge his musical broodings and give them completion, and he hoped 
lasting life in the oratorio already begun. Also he thought the fresh 
soft air from the sea would be good for Lilith, who seemed somewhat 
worn and wearied by the fatigue and excitement of their travels. 
Their tour had been successful and pleasant ; he had loved her at its 
conclusion better, if that were possible, than before. Her wayward 
nature, which had come out with some strength on one or two occa- 
sions, had but served to endear her to him, both by the variety which 
it gave to.her attractions, and by the strength of will which he 
thought he detected underneath it. She had many moods, no doubt, 
but in all of them Falcon adored her equally ; whether she smiled 
joyously at him and petted him with childlike caresses, or whether she 
frowned, and pouted, and rewarded all his efforts to please her with 
hard words, spoken half in jest, half in earnest, he was at all moments 
ready to do her bidding. It was certainly excusable in him that he 
should like to watch her admiringly as she flitted from room to room 
of the old house when they came down to Faleontree Hall. All the 
graceful lightness of her nature, all the charm of her quick girlish 
merriment came to the surface as she tripped rapidly from chamber to 
chamber while Falcon kept pace with her in his long stride. She 
peeped into all the dark corners, opened all the doors which had not 
for years been touched by so light a hand, not perhaps since the 
hand of the unhappy lady who figured in the picture had been laid 
upon them. She explored all the ancient recesses of the house with 
the fresh thoughtless delight of a child who is pleased with anew toy, 
making all sorts of witty, pretty, laughing comments as she went. But 
when they reached the organ-room, and trod the planks on which 
many years agoa terrible death scene had been enacted, a cloud seemed 
to come over her mirth ; her laughter ceased, and her mouth drooped 
at the corners, as she stood looking round her with a perplexed, 
pained expression, and said presently, 

“Cecil! do not laugh at me; you know my superstitious nature, 
the sympathy which I have with what I call the supernatural, in 
spite of your contempt; that sympathy tells me that there is some- 
thing evil in this room.” 

Falcon certainly had no such sympathy: yet knowing the tendency 
of his wife’s mind to mystic imaginations and terrors, he had carefully 
hidden from her the fact that any story of ghostly import belonged 
to Falcontree Hall. In spite of himself, in spite of the habit of 
thought which led him to look upon such tendencies in most cases 
with contempt—in the case of Lady Falcon with affectionate pity—he 
was disagreeably surprised, even shocked, at the rapidity with which 
she had fallen into the spirit of superstition which seemed to hover 
darkly about the house. He had disliked much the task of concealing 
from her the story of the Hall, which he had regarded as a deception 
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necessary in order to prevent the unpleasant associations of the place 
from working upon her nerves; now he feared for a moment that the 
deception might in the end prove useless. But his will, trained by 
long custom, exerted itself to dispel this transient uneasiness, and he 
replied to her with his kind, grave smile, “ What should there be evil 
in the room, little kitten? Not you or I, surely. It has not been 
opened for long, and the dust of I know not how many years has 
accumulated in it, and perhaps clings to it, and makes it noxious 
still. But when the windows have been left open for a few more 
days all that will pass off, and it will be a pleasant habitable room 
enough.” 

While Falcon spoke thus, and threw the windows wide open, his 
wife’s attention had been caught by the picture, and as he looked 
round he saw her gazing at it intently, with a strange look of fascina- 
tion and dislike, of disgust and attraction, expressed in her wide steady 
eyes, in her parted lips, and in her frowning brow. 

“Cecil!” she said, “what is this picture? Has it not a story, a 
dark story attached to it? Jam sure it has, There is a fascination 
and a horror about it. It is the kind of picture that papa might 
have done, only he would never have painted anything with so little 
relief in it. Iam certain it has a history. What is it?” 

« A history, my pet?” replied Falcon, whose recent sense of uneasi- 
ness began to return to him. “ What history should there be? It 
was painted, hung up, grew dirty, has been cleaned. What is there 
in that which might not be the history of all pictures that have been 
painted since the world began ?” 

“No, no, no!” she cried, tapping her foot impatiently upon the 
ground. “This picture is not like all others; it has a story of its 
own, I am sure, and you must tell me that story,” she added im- 
periously. ‘Then changing her tone, she said in an appealing voice, 
“ Darling, won’t you tell me? Ido so want to know!” 

To this appeal Falcon gave in, in spite of his resolve to keep the 
dark legends of the house from his wife; perhaps he was not sorry 
to rid himself of the notion that he was deceiving her, concealing any- 
thing from her, however unimportant that thing, however strong his 
reasons for concealing it might really be. Probably under any cir- 
cumstances he would have succumbed even to a less entreaty from his 
adored Lilith. Now he told her as shortly as he could what were 
supposed to be the facts of the story. 

“That cavalier, standing up with the drawn sword, is one of my 
ancestors,” he said. 

“He is not quite handsome enough for that,” said Lilith, putting 
her hand on his arm, and resting it there; ‘‘ but never mind.” 

“The lady is his wife, and according to the legend, the other 
cayalier is her lover. The husband is supposed to have surprised their 
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secret, and dealt with its punishment swiftly and surely, as you see. 
There have been all kinds of idle tales about the events and their 
subsequent consequences: tales which I have never thought it worth 
while to inquire into, and about which I trust you will never trouble 
your little head.” 

During the latter part of Falcon’s recital, Lilith’s hand had slipped 
from his arm, and she seemed to concentrate all her attention on the 
picture. 

“ What can the painter have meant by that look in her face ?” she 
gaid presently, half to herself, “ what is the meaning in her eyes? It 
is not wholly grief, and it cannot surely be joy. I cannot explain it, 
but I must know some day.” Then turning round to Falcon, and 
banishing without any apparent effort the thoughtful mood into 
which she had fallen, she said, “It is a clever picture and a dear old 
room, and a fine old organ, I am sure, and I was a little fool to dislike 
it, wasn’t 1? Come, sit down and play to me, darling. Or shall we 
wait until the room has been aired, and all gloomy fancies swept out 
-of its corners ? Come then and walk in the garden, and we will look 
down to the sea and wonder what makes it so restless, and we will 
play to-morrow, or next day. Come, dear.” 

And she tripped out of the organ-room, followed by Falcon, as gaily 
as she had tripped out of all the others. 


Cuaprer VI. 


A vew afternoons later Mrs. Thornton, the housekeeper, not without 
many anxious shakes of the head, and many liftings of the hands in 
‘sorrowful forebodings, announced that the organ-room was quite 
fresh, ‘(as fresh at least,” she said, “as such a room can ever be. 
Ah! my lord! if you would but think over it before you stay in such 
aroom. Ah! my lady! if you could but persuade his lordship.” 
But Falcon only frowned at her remonstrances, and Lilith laughed 
gaily and said, “ But Mrs. Thornton, I don’t believe the room is really 
different from any other room—not that I am at all sure of that 
really,” she added, in an undertone to Falcon. Mrs. Thornton went 
croaking away to enjoy a debauch of evil prophecy with old Gillie, 
the gardener, and Lilith led the way with the fleeting run which 
she affected into the organ-room, whither Falcon followed her. She 
was in a mirthful happy humour that day, and she caught him 
by the hand as they entered the room saying, “Now, dear, I shall 
look on this day as the birthday of your oratorio, which is going to 
be so good, so good! And when I hear it sung and played to listen- 
ing masses of people, I shall be so proud of my Falcon! Not that I 
ean be any prouder of him than I amnow.” Then she led him up to 
the keyboard, and laying her tiny fingers on his shoulder, stood 
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listening and attentive as he struck some powerful chords. So she 
remained until he had played four or five bars, and then she cried, 
“ Cecil, what a magnificent tone! is it not?” 

A glow of delight had come into Falcon’s face as he recognised the 
power and beauty of the instrument which he played, and now he was 
too much absorbed to answer her except by a nod, from which she 
turned away with a little pout of petulance as if to leave him. But 
the subtle charm of the swelling chords was too strong for her, and 
held her seated at the window looking seawards as Falcon played on 
and on. He played, and she, with an unusual patience, remained to 
listen until warmer tints began to show themselves in the clouds, first 
by streaks and patches, and then with a sudden glory of colour which 
changed to green, to orange, to purple, to all sorts of delicate shades 
for which art has no name, and of which Nature alone possesses the 
jealously-guarded secret. Then the white-crested waves rolling 
heavily in from the broad Atlantic caught the glow from above 
and swung it from one to the other until the whole bay, sea and 
sky, shone with the short-lived splendour. And the music called 
out from the organ by the player's skilful fingers seemed to Lilith’s 
vivid fancy to join in the universal exultation ; the harmonies rolled 
in greater fulness through the room; they seemed to have acquired. 
suddenly a sense of freedom and delight in spreading themselves far 
and wide. It was as if a great river of melody had been dammed up 
years ago by the closing of the organ, and were now rushing out in a 
burst of joy at the opening of the flood-gates. As the music pealed 
on, and the deepening twilight lent it a yet more solemn effect, the 
associations of the place recurred to Lilith’s mind as ghe listened. 
She imagined that with the melodies the spirits which had haunted 
the room were once more set free, and that their voices mingled 
with the deep tones swelling round the old oak panels. Now as 
Falcon struck a powerful major chord she seemed to hear a pxan of 
triumphant joy, of exultation in new found life and liberty: then as 
the major changed to the minor came mourning and grief, and pas- 
sionate regret, mingled with pity for the rash hand which had broken 
the spell. And again, in a passage of descending semitones, she 
seemed to hear mocking laughter and fiend-like joy at renewed oppor- 
tunities and hopes of working evil. So strongly did these twilight 
fancies affect Lilith’s quick sensibility that she rose from her seat to 
banish them, and walked up to the picture. Falcon ceasing a few 
minutes later to play, and looking round, found her gazing at it with 
rapt attention. 

“Studying the picture again, my pet ?” he said. 

“Tam trying to make out that expression in the woman’s eyes,” 
she replied. “What is it like? I think it is the kind of look one 
might see in a tamed tiger that had suddenly tasted blood and 
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resumed its old wildness. Ah!’ She gave a little shudder and 
passed her hand before her eyes as if to shut out the impression 
produced upon her by the picture. 

“My darling!” said Falcon, “I shall begin soon to think that 
there is really some evil fascination about that picture, and have it 
taken down.” 

“No, no, no!” she replied, “dear Cecil, on no account have it 
taken down; it interests me and gives me a continual puzzle for my 
little head. What can that look really wean? I must find out.” 

Lord Falcon returned to the organ the next day, and the next. 
Every time he touched its keys he seemed to draw out more and more its 
forgotten fulness; every time he left it he longed more to return to it ; 
the joy of making it give out its volumes of sound became an absorb- 
ing interest, a passionate longing which he could not resist. Nor did 
he wish to resist it, for the tones of the organ seemed to stimulate his 
power of creating music to its utmost extent. Sweeter and stronger 
harmonies came into his mind. His faculty of composing gained force 
as it were, from the keys as he touched them. So remarkable indeed 
was the effect of the instrument that he said jestingly to Lilith one day, 
“T really shall believe soon that there is some occult power in this 
room ; it seems to inspire one with new ideas. What do you think, my 
kitten ?” 

But Lilith only shook her head gravely. 

He had been afraid at first of her resenting his devotion to his 
oratorio, of her grudging the time which he might otherwise have 
given to her; but she encouraged him in his work, and told him from 
time to time how great would be her pleasure in his success. For 
many days she would come into the room while he was playing or 
composing, would flit about with a lightness which could not disturb 
him, encourage him with a swift caress as she passed him, stop for a 
minute before the picture and fix upon it one of her penetrating 
glances, perhaps sit down and look awhile at the sea-view, and then 
flit out again as lightly as she had come in. Gradually, however, as 
the days went on, she began to exhibit occasional fits of petulance at 
Falcon’s constant devotion to his music, fits for which she always 
begged forgiveness with the pretty repentance ofa spoilt child ; but she 
came by degrees less frequently into the organ-room, and began to take 
drives by herself about the country. Lord Falcon noted the growth 
of this weariness on her part of his music, and felt that he could not 
be either surprised or indignant at it. It cannot be a source of 
unfailing interest to watch the slow progress of a work intelligible 
only to its creator, however deep may be one’s attachment to that 
creator ; least of all could such an employment be an enduring attrac- 
tion to a person of Lilith’s restless nature. Her husband, however, 
was unable or unwilling, or both, to break away from his work just at 
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the time when he felt it expanding into beauty and life ; and so he set 
about to devise some means of finding amusement and occupation for her 
until his task was completed. He abandoned at once the idea of ask- 
ing a party into the house, for the attention which he would feel bound 
to pay them would disturb him in his studies. While he was musing 
over the difficulty, the thought of Arthur Vane came into his mind, 
and seemed to answer all the requirements of the case. Arthur was 
just intimate enough both with him and Lilith to make his presence 
in the house in no way a disturbing influence; he sympathised to a 
great extent with both of their tastes; Lilith had always seemed to 
like him ; how then could he do better than ask Vane down for some 
little time? Accordingly he wrote off an invitation to Vane, and 
went to inform Lilith of what he had done. 

She received the intelligence strangely. ‘ What!” she cried, “you 
have asked Arthur Vane here without consulting me? Why did you 
do it?” she asked in a threatening tone, while she frowned at him. 

“You used to like him,” said Falcon, quietly. 

“Have you forgotten,” she said, “that Arthur Vane tried to 
come between you and me; tried to warn you against me? I have 
not forgotten it.” Then she stood for a little while motionless with 
the same lost look in her eyes which had come into them on the day 
of Lord Falcon’s proposal, a look as of one gazing far from the present 
into a dark future. Then recovering her gay manner, she turned to 
Falcon and said, “ But I will forget it, dear. It was kind of you to 
ask him, and we will try to make it pleasant for him.” So saying 
she tripped away, leaving Falcon somewhat mystified by her be- 
haviour. But he was accustomed to be mystified by her, accustomed 
to her waywardness, and thought very little more of it. 

Arthur Vane at this time was beginning to be wearied of London: 
almost all his friends had left it, and why he had not done so also 
was a puzzle to himself. Perhaps it was the interest which he took 
in Mr. Langenheim’s pictures which had detained him as much as any- 
thing else ; he liked to sit and watch the painter’s practised hand at 
work, to listen to his shrewd, biting remarks, and turn over his port- 
folios of poetical sketches. Most of all he liked to lie lazily stretched 
on a couch in a cool corner of the room, so situated that the Queen 
Mab picture was before his eyes. As he gazed at it all kinds of 
fanciful stories came into his head, and these he always intended to 
work up into something worth writing, but that intention he never 
fulfilled. However, the studio was a never-failing attraction to him ; 
and now that he was deprived of this by Mr. Langenheim’s absence 
abroad, he felt that the time had come when he must go away some- 
where. Oddly enough, invitations to two or three houses where he 
had always enjoyed himself before seemed to him now to augur 
nothing but dullness and insipidity, and he declined them one after 
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another, in a vague hope or desire that he might receive one which 
should: seem to him attractive and worthy of acceptation. Such 
an one he found, after having wearily turned over many other com- 
munications which lay on his table, in Lord Falcon’s letter, which 
ran thus: 


“Dear Antuur,—Can I persuade you to come down and see us 
here for some time? I warn you that you may find it dull. We 
are quite alone, and there is no excitement to be got out of the 
neighbourhood. But you will find plenty of subjects for sketches or 
verses, and by coming you will give us both a great pleasure. 

“ liver yours, 
“ Fancon.” 


“ The very thing!” said Arthur to himself. “I have long been 
thinking I should like again to see dear Falcon and his wife. I 
wonder if she is changed since her marriage: I should think not. 
As to Falcon, I do not suppose anything would change him. I 
wonder if he’s hard at work at his oratorio? Of course he is—there 
is an organ in the house. I wonder if she gets tired of it; it will 
be strange. if she does not sometimes. However, the best way to 
satisfy all these wonders will be by going down.” 

It is more than probable that it was really a hope of receiving this 
particular invitation which had induced Vane to reject various others, 
although he did not acknowledge that fact to himself. At any rate, 
it was a peculiar circumstance that he should pass over several which 
promised all sorts of gaieties in which his heart was accustomed to. 
delight, in favour of one which foretold nothing but quiet domestic 
life. However that might be, he wrote to accept it, and arrived a day 
later than his letter at Falcontree Hall. 

He was received warmly by Falcon, and, to his surprise, somewhat 
shyly by Lilith. She hardly looked at him as he shook her hand, 
which did not return the friendly pressure of his. This unexpected 
reserve in her manner produced its effect upon him, and caused him 
to appear confused and illat ease as he exchanged greetings with her ; 
but she had entirely recovered her self-possession when, a few minutes 
after Vane’s arrival, they went in to luncheon. 

“ How has the organ turned out, Falcon ?” asked Arthur, presently. 

“A perfect treasure,” replied Falcon; “it’s tone is something 
wonderful, and the oratorio progresses well with its assistance. We 
will go into the organ-room after luncheon, and you shall tell_me 
what you think of the instrument.” ; 

Vane was assenting to this, when Lilith interrupted him by saying. 
“ Not this afternoon, Cecil; it is too fine a day to be spent in-doors ; 
I will show him the garden and grounds if he likes, and you shall 
play to us this evening after dinner.” 
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“Ah, yes! that will be better,” replied Falcon. “The fact is, 
that I get so absorbed in my music sometimes that I forget that it 
has not quite the same fascination for others which it has for me. Art 
is a tyrannical mistress, and her votaries are apt to serve her too 
well, perhaps. I shall have finished the first part of my oratorio 
before long, I hope, and then I will take a holiday. And now let 
us go and stroll in the garden.” 

The three started together, but Falcon left the others before long 
to go back to the organ-room. Vane, left alone with Lilith, felt a 
return of the embarrassment which he had felt at her reception, 
and after a short silence which seemed long to him, found nothing 
better to say than these somewhat fatuous words: “1 have not seen 
you since we met at Mrs. Montague’s ball.” 

“No,” she replied, addressing him without any trace of the cold- 
ness which she had at first infused into her manner. “I remember 
that it was rather a nice ball. I had almost forgotten the existence 
of such things until you spoke of it. We are so remote from all 
gaieties here.” 

“You do not find it dull?” he asked, gently. 

“Dull? No. There is much to see in the country round, and I 
like the quiet of our life, I think. Still,” she said, with that con- 
fiding look which Vane remembered well. “I am not always good 
company for myself, and Falcon spends nearly all his days over his 
music. But now that you have come you will amuse me and talk to me, 
will you not? I wonder what we were talking of when we last met ?” 

“TJ remember, perfectly,” said Vane, “we were interrupted in the 
middle of an interesting discussion on one of your favourite subjects— 
the supernatural. A purposeless kind of discussion at best, I am 
afraid.” 

“T do not like to think that,” she said. “Are you convinced that 
there is nothing in it after all ?” 

“No, I am by no means convinced,” he replied. “Sometimes I 
incline to think that there is too much in it, which comes to the same 
thing as nothing.” 

“Tt is the other end of the circle you mean ?” 

“ Yes, or the same end—whichever you prefer to call it.” 

“ You know, I suppose, that we have got a kind of haunted room 
here ?” said Lilith. 

“T haye often heard of the story,” he replied ; “I should like to 
see the room.” 

“We will see it in the evening,” she said, “not now, it is so 
pleasant out herein the sun. Besides, Falcon is hard at work in the 
room at his music. Listen! Do you not hear the sound of the 
organ? Or, perhaps, it is not Falcon, but the ghost who is playing 
it. I have never heard the ghost, but sometimes I feel as if it were 
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in the room. It is a large dark room, and I cannot help fancying at 
times that there is some evil unseen presence hovering in its recesses. 
A foolish fancy, is it not?” she asked, looking up at him. 

“A very natural one at all events in a room of that kind,” he 
replied. “Falcon would set it down to nervousness, and I sup- 
pose he would be right. One cannot always resist such fancies, 
however. But here is no darkness, with the bright sun and the 
flowers, and” 

“Yes,” she said, interrupting him. “Do you like flowers? Will 
you get me that rose? Thank you. How sweet itis! See!” She 
held it up for him to smell as she spoke, and then said, “Shall we 
goin?” 

In the evening they all repaired to the organ room, and after Vane 
had duly admired the tones which Falcon drew from the instru- 
ment, Lilith, turning to her husband, asked him to hold up a light to 
the picture in order that Vane might inspect it. As the two men 
stood beneath it, she looked from it to them with an intense watch- 
fulness. “I should like very much to hear your version of that 
story,”’.she said presently to Arthur; “it is capable of many 
interpretations.” 

“T must study it more before I can venture to explain it,” said 
Vane. 

“Tilith has studied it most closely,” said Falcon, “and I do not 
believe she has arrived at any satisfactory explanation yet.” 

“Not yet, not yet,” she said, dreamily ; “but I will understand is 
some day. And now, Cecil, put out the lights, and let us see how 
ghastly the room looks in the moonlight.” Falcon, smiling at her 
fancy, extinguished the lights, and the room was illuminated only by 
the rays which came in through the deep window. The beams fell in 
a direct path through the panes on to the floor in front of the picture, 
leaving the rest of the room with its heavy furniture and panels in 
darkness, which partly concealed the two men. Lilith, standing 
motionless in her white dress in the moonlight, recalled memories of 
Lady Macbeth walking in her sleep, of phantoms and spirits, of every- 
thing that was uncanny, while the faint moaning of the sea, heard far 
beneath the windows, added to the weird effect. “Ah!” she said, 
presently, with a little shudder, “it is horrible, is it not ? Let us go 
away.” 

As Lilith said good night to Vane at one end of the long drawing- 
room, while Falcon stood looking out into the night through the 
window at the other, she added, “Do you know that I have borne 
some malice towards you for some time ?” 

“Towards me! For what?” he inquired. 

“TJ heard of your visit to Falcon, when you tried to warn him 
against me,” she replied, “and I was very angry with you.” 
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‘Vane was taken aback at this speech, and his usual readiness of 
answer deserted him. He began a kind of confused apologetic expla- 
nation, which she cut short by saying, “I have forgiven you now, 
and so it does not matter. Only I felt impelled to tell you that 
T had rather hated you once. Now we are friends again, are we 
not?” 

“ Friends, always,” he answered. 

That night Vane had many dreams, in which the past and present 
were strangely mixed, and in which Lilith appeared under many 
guises. 


Cuapter VII. 


Lire at Falcontree Hall now went smoothly on for a week or two 
in a well-ordered groove. The three occupants of the place seemed 
to make a singularly harmonious party. Vane’s intimacy with 
Lilith increased every day; he found it delightful to listen to her 
idle talk and laughter, and admire her graceful movements; nor was 
it less delightful to find her in a serious mood, when she would 
plunge recklessly into discussions of the most abstruse subjects, and 
break off with her pretty laugh when she found herself far out of her 
depth. In all moods she was charming; most charming, perhaps, 
because she had so many. Falcon, while these two went out sailing 
or riding together, worked with renewed vigour at his music, and 
looked with expectant pleasure for their praise or criticism of what he 
had done when they returned. One who had watched the tenour of 
their life for a few days from the outside would certainly have said, 
“ Here is a wonderfully happy combination of the things which make 
fife most happy—devotion from an artist to his art; from a husband 
and wife to each other ; from a friend to friends.” Yet Vane, in spite 
of the happiness which he found in this life, began, after a few weeks 
had elapsed, to make propositions for bringing his visit to a close, 
propositions which were invariably put aside by Falcon. “ What 
reason can you have for going, unless you are tired of us?” he 
would say. “You have no other engagements at present; and 
I think you know by this time that we are not likely to get tired 
of you. Bear with us a little longer yet; I cannot afford to lose 
your criticisms. Come and tell me what you think of my last 
chorus.” 

And Vane could aliege no reason for hastening his departure, 
although, no doubt, there was a reason. But it was one which he 
dared not acknowledge to himself, for he felt that if he gave form and 
expression even in his own mind to his secret thought, he must at once 
and for ever give up a companionship which had grown very dear to 
him. Thus much he could not help feeling with regard to this 
thought which he had half consciously managed to hide away so 
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carefully in the recesses of his mind that only now and again its ill- 
favoured head started up and forced itself for a moment upon his 
attention. It is dangerous work this hiding away of feelings which 
may be of serious import. Such a man as Falcon would have crushed 
a dangerous idea entirely and altogether, or would have taken such 
steps that its influence could no longer affect his actions: Vane, 
wanting the strength for this, fled himself before his feeling, instead 
of banishing it by the power of his will; and in his flight he was 
pursued surely if slowly, until one day he was fairly overtaken. He 
was talking with Lilith in the afternoon on the terrace, admiring the 
view far away and the flowers close at hand. She pointed to one of 
these, and said, “Is not that a splendid rose? He towers so high 
above the others, and looks down upon them with such supreme 
contempt.” 

“He is indeed fine. What is he called ?” 

“Géant de Bataille. John of Battle, as my gardener always calls 
it; an appropriate name, is it not? Do you attach importance to 
names ?” 

“Ina way Ido. I am always inclined to attribute certain quali- 
ties to certain names, and if I know the name of a person I have 
never seen, I draw a portrait of them for myself to fit the name. 
For instance, I always fancy Katie fair and flirting; Jack, jovial and 
amusing ; Helen, dark and stately ; Arthur, weak and irresolute, and 
go on.” 

“T do not think you are weak,” she said, answering his unasked 
question. ‘Tell me what portrait you fitted to my name.” 

“TI knew you and your name together,” he replied. 

“Ah, true!” she said. “And now you know us both better, do 
you not? Itisastrange name, Lilith, is it not? Do you like it? 
Liking should grow with knowledge ; will yours do so, I wonder ?” 

She looked at him inquiringly, with a smile on her lips and in her 
eyes, which tempted Vane to say suddenly and with energy, “I could 
not possibly like you more than I do now.” 

The words had no sooner escaped him than he wished them 
unspoken, but Lilith appeared not to notice that they had any special 
significance, and only replied by her little purring laugh, with which 
she led the way into the house. Vane went up to dress for dinner, 
and sat down in his room in a kind of despair. For now the thought 
that he had so carefully avoided seeing face to face had met him with 
a sudden shock in its full hideousness. Now he began to reproach 
himself bitterly for the persistence with which he had masked it 
beneath the smooth pleasantness of his daily life, even while he had 
heard many warning voices telling him of the passion smouldering in 
his breast, and would not listen to them. Even so he thought had 
the Pompeians of old heard in vain the threatening groans bursting 
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from the bosom of the ground to tell them of the fire raging within 
it; none the less had they in the reckless daring born of idleness and 
indulgence sung and danced in mad gaiety, refusing to look further 
than the crust of pleasant earth which lay between their careless feet 
and the fury of flame which presently broke forth and destroyed them. 
And now the crust was broken between him and his passion. No 
longer he could blind himself to the fact that he loved Lilith; no 
longer he could doubt that loving her he must fly from her at once, 
ere he stained his honour with a further confession or a hint of his 
love. Now he saw with terrible clearness of vision, as though some 
screen that had kindly shaded his eyes from a blaze of lurid light had 
been suddenly torn away, not only that he loved her now but that he 
had loved her ever since he had seen her; that what he had taken for 
interest was growing admiration ; what he had taken for friendship 
was passion. There was no doubt that he must leave Falcontree Hall 
at once: the longer he remained the greater would be his difficulty, 
and he had already stored up sufficient bitterness for his future. He 
must invent some excuse for his immediate departure; that would 
not be altogether easy, but some plan he must hit upon. He shrank 
from the thought of confiding in Falcon as a last and desperate 
resort; he had not the courage’to expose his weakness, unless it 
became absolutely necessary ; besides, such a confession would only 
make Falcon unhappy, and why should he inflict any part of his own 
unhappiness on his friend? He wondered if Lilith in any way sus- 
pected his secret. He could not think that she did ; it was probable that 
she liked his companionship, would be sorry to lose it, and imagined 
that. he entertained no stronger feeling for her than that of the 
friendship which she extended to him. Otherwise she could not have 
received with so much indifference the declaration which he had made 
to her that afternoon in the garden. From such harassing reflections 
as these Vane was aroused by the necessity of descending to dinner, 
where he bore himself with a gaiety which, as is usual when one 
feeling is assumed to disguise another, was somewhat overstrained. 
His disquietude was increased, moreover, by the consciousness that 
Lilith, without appearing to do so, was watching him with consider- 
able attention, surprised perhaps at his unusual flow of spirits. After 
dinner they went into the organ-room, where Vane found repose 
from the strain upon his nerves in listening to the music which 
soothed his troubled mind. Falcon played the work of a great 
master, full of majestic peace, and Vane hearing was lifted for a few 
minutes out of the turmoil and misery of this careworn world into the 
rest and might of a higher one, a world of divine inspiration, of high 
aims fulfilled—of noble ends attained. This period of quiet did not 
last long however, for Lilith, coming over to where he sat, said, 
“Will you come out on the terrace? It is such a lovely moonlight.” 
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Vane started, and all the trouble came back to his mind in an instant. 
He felt that far the best and wisest thing he could do would be to 
invent some excuse for refusal, but his nerves were unstrung by the 
struggle in his heart, and no excuse would rise to his lips. Besides, 
it was so hard to give up the last chance of seeing her, and listening to 
the music of her voice. Surely, he thought, no harm could come of 
it; he had enough self-control to conceal his feelings ; they would 
talk and laugh as if there were nothing to trouble either of them, as 
they had many a time talked and laughed before. He would say 
good-night to her for the last time in an unmoved voice, and the next 
morning his dream would be over: he would leave Falcontree Hall 
and learn to bear his burden as best he might. As he arrived rapidly 
at this conclusion, she said again, “Are you coming?” and he rose 
silently and followed her. Arrived on the terrace, he found that he 
had a little overrated his self-command, which had been already tried 
severely ; he found it impossible to begin at once the sort of lightly 
touched conversation which he had suggested to himself. So they 
stood a short space silent in the moonlight, by the low wall which 
separated the garden from the cliff sloping down to the sea. 

In accordance with that strange inconsistency of human nature 
which calls trifles to the surface of men’s minds when violent passions 
are tearing them in their depths, Vane found himself thinking how 
dangerous the place might be to any one ignorant of the depth beneath 
or careless in his movements. There was indeed, as has been said, a 
rugged path leading down the cliff, but any one who missed this would 
be in considerable danger. As Vane peered idly over the wall, Lilith 
broke the silence by saying, in a soft sympathetic tone, “I want you 
to tell me what it is that troubles you.” This was certainly the last 
question which he had expected to be asked; it took him completely 
by surprise, and redoubled his difficulty. He stood astonished and 
speechless, and she went on. “TI have seen a change in you for some 
days past, to-day especially. I know the expressions of your face well, 
and I am sure there is something on your mind; do tell me what it 
is. You have put so much confidence in me, and we have grown to 
know each other so well. We are great friends—real friends, are we 
not? and it is the business of friends to help each other in their 
troubles. Cannot I help you?” 

He made no answer save by bending his head in mute sorrow, and 
she continued, this time in slow and faltering accents: “I have 
thought sometimes—as you will not tell me your thought, I must tell 
you mine—that I may be in some way the cause of your sorrow; I 
who, believe me,” (she laid her hand upon his as she said this) “ would 
so willingly save you from any pain. If itso chanced, it would be so 
much better for me and for you that I should know the truth.” 

She looked down as she spoke, and he, moving a little way from 
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her with a slow, heavy step, ended his long silence, and broke out in 
speech. 

“Why do you torture me like this?” he cried. “Do you not see 
that your words are true, horribly, desperately true ? Do you not see 
that every one of them stabs me to the heart? Ah, no! how should 
you? Why should I reproach you with my own madness? But 
listen—for I must make my confession once and for all. Do youhear 
the wash and murmur of the waves on the coast below there? As. 
the strength of those waves when they are lashed to fury by the 
tearing gale, as the endurance of that patient sea through countless 
years, so are the strength and endurance of my love for you. I know 
now that this began even from the first moment that ever I saw you. 
It has gathered force with time. I deceived myself as well as I could ; 
I kept my passion out of my own sight, but it was there just as the 
latent rage is in those quiet waters. I was mad not to see it, but I 
loved you too well to confess to myself that I ought to leave you. Ah, 
well! it would only have brought the end sooner. I have had so much 
the more of happiness, and now the end, ah, God! the end has come.” 

So he spoke with a fierce volubility, leaning backwards against the 
wicket-gate, clutching its rails with his hands, looking at her as she 
stood motionless, while the tones of the organ came fitfully out 
through the open door. A cloud had driven across the moon, and he 
could not see if her face was turned to him, or what expression it wore. 
He paused for a moment at the end of his wild words of love, and 
then dropping his voice, and taking a step towards her, he said : 

“TI have only two more things to say, Forgive me, ang Good-bye !” 

The clouds swept away, and the moon shone out in the fulness of 
her cold cruel light as Lilith turned towards him. She was pale, and 
her lips wore a strange smile. He saw with amazement her hands 
stretched towards him, he felt his clasped in their warm grasp; a 
thrill of mad surprise and delight shook him as she lifted her face to 
his, and drew his down to her. Then, as a cloud obscured the moon 
once more, and the dying notes of the organ swelled sadly through 
the stillness, his lips met hers. 


(To be concluded in the February number.) 
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For some time after that evening Vane lived like a man in a mad 
dream of delight: the world seemed to him to have taken a new 
aspect of glory and joy ; to reflect from a million facets the beauty of 
the woman whom he loved. He was happy in lying at her feet, calling 
her his fairy queen, inventing new epithets for her wondrous fascina- 
tion, while she looked”down at him with the same strange smile which 
she had worn that night. He was happy in the long loving talks which 
they held every night in the'garden by the low wall, the scene of his first 
declaration to her : talks which were timed by the sound of the organ, 
for so soon as the last notes began to be heard, they would go in smiling 
to meet the man whom they were deceiving so hideously. It was a 
dream of happiness, but a dream wherein was no calmness, no repose, 
and one which could hardly endure unbroken. Vane was not a man of 
evil nature: his better spirit had been first lulled to sleep by a 
slothful deadly charm, even as the Greek sailors were lulled by the 
Sirens’ song, and had then been stifled for a time by the sudden grasp 
of an overpowering temptation. But when the first fierce waves of 
passion had spent their force and begun to subside and beat in regular 
rhythm, when his guilty love became a part of his daily life, and the 
fascination of the danger attending it had lost its novelty, then by slow 
degrees the voice of the good that was in him rose up and made itself 
heard. For successful and consistent wrong doing strength is neces- 
sary as much as for the doing of good, and Vane had not that strength. 
He listened alternately to the voices of his good and evil angels, and 
could not compel himself to follow either one or the other with an un- 
wavering purpose. He hung as it were helplessly between virtue and 
vice, stretching out his hands now to the former, now to the latter, and 
never stretching them far enough. The thought of the resolutions 
which he had made only to break them at the bidding of a woman’s 
smile, of the unhallowed slavery to which he had bound his soul, of 
the kind trusting friendship which he had basely betrayed, would come 
before his mind at times in an aspect of stern truth. But Lilith’s 
presence availed, for a long time at least, to dispel his moods of 
gloomy, barren remorse; to shake off from him the burden, which he 
sometimes felt to be very heavy, of his-continual deception ; to soothe 
the anguish which every kind word from Falcon’s lips inflicted on him. 
Lilith seemed untroubled by any weight or consciousness of sin; her 
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laugh was as light, her step as free as ever, and Vane clung to her 
love as being both the joy and the support of hig life. The idea of 
her continued constancy to him was the one thing in which he 
found never-failing comfort. With the terrible blindness of lovers,. 
he forgot that her constancy had been already tried and found 
wanting ; that since she had proved unfaithful to the man who had 
every claim upon her, she was not likely to prove faithful to him who. 
had none. 

Tt was when Vane was in one of his most unhappy moods, sitting 
on the terrace with his head supported on his hands, looking gloomily 
seawards, that Lilith came out and touched him lightly on the shoulder. 
He looked up, and the troubled expression which had been on his. 
face vanished from it in an instant. 

“T have got some news for you, Arthur,” she said. 

“Good or bad?” he asked. “But no news can be bad from your 
lips.” 

“I am not sure of that,” she answered, with one of her strange 
smiles. “I do not think, however, that it can be very bad this time.. 
it is only that Sir Harry and Lady Emmy are coming down herein a 
fortnight.” 

“To stay here ?” asked Vane, anxiously. 

“No, not to stay here; that might be awkward. It seems that the- 
Normans have taken a large house some miles off. I do not know how: 
many—I never know those things—but it’s name is Colston Abbey. 
They have taken it for a few weeks, and are going to fill it and give 
a ball, and the Greys are to go there. Are you glad? Do you like 
Lady Emmy? Do you like her better than me?” 

“J did like her much,” replied Vane, hesitatingly ; “ whether I shall 
like her now is another question. I think I am rather afraid of her.” 

“Silly boy !” she said. “What should you be afraid of? What 
harm can she do to us?” 

“TI do not know that she can do any,” replied Vane, “nor do I know 
why I should fear her, but I do.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Lilith, “ you are weary and out of spirits, and full 
of fancies. I must look after you, I see!” 

Lilith no doubt was right in ascribing to Vane an unstrung, ner- 
vous, fanciful state of mind, for during the fortnight which was to- 
elapse before the arrival of the Greys, a fancy of a most gloomy 
nature began gradually to take possession of his mind. A new and 
terrible phase of feeling came to stir and confound yet more the. 
troubled waters of his soul, waters troubled assuredly by no angel. 
With his love for Lilith a vague sense of fear slowly mixed itself, 
intangible and subtle at first as unexpressed thoughts, resolving itself 
by degrees into the effect produced partly by her general bearing and 
conduct, partly by those stories of Frank Gordon and others, whose- 
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hearts her enemies had accused her of deliberately breaking, which 
now, for the first time, thrust themselves on Vane’s mind as being 
possibly true. But it was not only that the remembrance of these 
stories would start up and vex his mind, not only that he seemed to 
detect in her almost unvarying lightness of heart a delight in the 
success of her systematic deceit as well as a delight in his love for her 
and her influence over him. ‘To such ideas as these he thought he 
could assign their due weight or want of weight; could even dismiss 
them as empty imaginations; but there was another idea which he 
could not so dismiss, an idea caught from certain chance words and 
looks of hers, an impression of some unknown evil hidden in her 
mind ; some dark spot of iniquity lying out of his sight, perhaps out 
of hers also. Of this idea, try as he might, he could not rid himself. 
He attempted in vain to ascribe it to the shadow over his own heart 
casting some of its blackness upon hers; he attempted in vain to 
regard it as a diseased fancy born of wickedness, as foul weeds are of 
ill-kept soil; its power was too strong for him. He became like a 
man conscious of being pursued by a phantom whose form he discovers 
vaguely or not at all. It came to him with the first dawn of day- 
light, and pursued him in his dreams; at times it would overpower 
him, and make him shrink away from Lilith even while she smiled 
upon him; he found his only refuge from its horror in working hard 
at painting, at writing, at anything, so long as this dark fancy pos- 
sessed his mind. One day he had been fashioning some verses to 
chase the phantom away, when Lilith came into the room where he 
sat, holding a kitten in her arms :—standing behind him she took the 
paper from his hand and read over its contents, which ran thus: 


“ The waters raged but yesternight, 
The wild wind raised a shrieking wail, 
The clouds drove by in swift affright 
Before the fury of the gale. 


To-day the sea lies smooth as glass, 

The storm-fiend’s voice is heard no more; 
The waves in gentle cadence pass, 

And melt upon the peaceful shore. 


The joyous ripple of the wave 

Is like the sunny flowers that grow 
Upon the summit of a grave, 

Yet cannot mask the death below. 


The glad sea smiles in the soft light, 
The smile that can caress and kill, 

For yonder wave with crest so white 
Bears a dead face that’s whiter still.” 


“Clever boy!” she said. “ But what is ‘the smile that can caress 
and kill’ ?” 
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“Tf you do not know I can hardly explain it to you,” he replied. 

“T think I do know the kind of thing that you mean. It is the 
sort of feeling that I have sometimes for my kitten—haven’t I, 
Kitty ?—or for anything that is soft and nice, and that I can caress. 
I would like to tighten my hold on its little neck, make it tighter and 
tighter yet until” 

As she spoke she suited action to word until the kitten cried out in 
pain and terror; but Lilith seemed not to hear it, she only wound 
her fingers closer round its throat, and Vane, looking at her, saw in 
her face so strange an expression of pleasure, that his fear for the 
kitten’s life was merged in that indefinite fear of her which had before 
possessed him. 

“ Lilith,” he said, gravely, “for heaven’s sake, do not give way to 
such feelings.” 

“What feelings?” she asked, with one of her innocent smiles. 

“J wish I knew. Surely you did not wish to kill your favourite 
kitten ?” 

“No. I only thought it felt so good to squeeze. I did not want 
to hurt it, poor little thing. Why should I >” 

“Your looks belied you strangely, then,” said Vane with a sigh. 
“See: it crouches away from you; it loves you no longer.” 

“Loves me no longer ?” she repeated, angrily. “No; it is you 
who love me no longer. If you did you would never talk to me like 
this: you would never have accused me of cruelty: how can you do 
so?” She took up the kitten in her arms and fondled and caressed 
it until, forgetting with its shori memory her past unkindness, it 
purred with responsive gratitude. “The kitten loves me as much as 
ever,” she said, indignantly ; ‘“‘it is you who have ceased to love me.” 

She ran into another room as she spoke, and Vane, having hesi- 
tated for a moment, followed her and, kneeling at her feet, pleaded 
with voice and eyes for forgiveness. While he yet knelt, and she 
half-petulantly granted him the forgiveness he begged for so earnestly, 
the door suddenly opened, and a servant announced, ‘“ Sir Harry and 
Lady Emmeline Grey.” Vane felt himself shudder from head to 
foot ; it seemed to him that his presentiment with regard to Lady 
Emmy was fulfilled; he felt powerless to extricate himself from 
the dilemma in which he was placed; but Lilith, who had drawn 
away from him as soon as she heard the motion of the door handle, 
said, “Pray do not trouble yourself to look for it any longer. It is 
of no importance.” Then she went on to Lady Emmy: “You see I 
am no less careless than I used to be; I have dropped my wool, and 
Mr. Vane was kindly looking for it. Iam so glad to see you,” she 
said, greeting them both warmly, while her eyes sparkled with secret 
glee at her successful stratagem. ‘“ How long do you intend to stay ? 
A long time I hope. Falcon will be so delighted to hear that you 
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have come. I will let him know at once.” She rang the bell intend- 
ing to give directions to a servant to inform Lord Falcon of the Greys’ 
arrival, when Vane, glad of an excuse to get away for a moment and 
subdue the agitation which this incident had caused him, interposed, 
saying : “I will go and tell Falcon. I shall find him more quickly, 
and moreover I shall be glad to be the bearer of such good tidings as 
those of your arrival.” 

“How do you like this old house?” said Sir Harry to Lilith, 
whom Lady Emmy had eyed carefully, almost suspiciously, ever since 
she had entered the room. She had seemed also to shrink away 
from the other’s advances ; her manner had been more like Falcon’s, 
less like her own than was her wont. One would have said that she 
took no extraordinary pains to conceal that distaste for Lilith which 
she had more than once expressed to Sir Harry. Indeed, she liked her 
no better now that she was Lady Falcon than she had when she was 
Miss Langenheim ; on the contrary, the fact of seeing her for the first 
time established as her brother’s wife seemed to recall with a new dis- 
tinctness all the unpleasant impressions which she had formerly enter- 
tained with regard to her. Sir Harry, aware of the unfavourable 
light in which his wife regarded Lilith, had been afraid lest Lilith 
should also become aware of it, and out of the goodness of his heart 
had set the ball of conversation rolling as well as he could after Vane 
had quitted the room. But his fears were groundless, for Lilith was, 
or appeared to be, entirely unconscious of anything repellent in Lady 
Emmy’s demeanour towards her, and she assumed all the softness of 
manner which she well knew how to assume, as she answered Sir 
Harry’s question about the house as much to Lady Emmy as to him. 
“It is most interesting. I have always had a liking for old houses ; 
and there is something peculiarly romantic about this house, and you 
know I was brought up to like romantic things. The only danger is 
of being dull, and we have avoided that most successfully.” 

“Ah!” said Lady Emmy in a voice almost as soft as Lilith’s, but 
directing at her unseen a quick glance of such apprehension and dis- 
like as only her love for her brother could have called into her kind 
eyes. “It must be a great pleasure and a great resource for you to 
have Arthur staying here.” 

“Ts it not?’ said Lilith with her happiest and most joyous ex~ 
pression. 

Perhaps no one could observe another person more keenly than 
Lady Emmy did Lilith as she waited for this answer; but beneath its 
bright cheerfulness she could detect no touch of embarrassment or 
pain. 

“ But, of course,” continued Lilith, “ you know as well as I do how 
kind and thoughtful Falcon always is, and Mr. Vane’s visit has been 
a pleasure to us both.” 
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- “Vane is a very good fellow,” said Sir Harry, “and a clever fellow 
too, and knows something about music, I believe. In fact, he knows 
a little of everything. I always think what a pity it is that he didn’t 
take up one accomplishment and stick to it instead of devoting his 
talents to so many. But, then, if he had done that perhaps he 
wouldn’t have been so popular.” 

Lilith looked at him with a pleasant smile, and said, “I believe 
you are right. Success—real success—in any branch of art probably 
requires a sacrifice of popularity; do you not think so ?” 

“Yes!” replied Lady Emmy, with some vehemence ; “‘ but who would 
not sacrifice popularity to purchase greatness ?” 

Lilith smiled to herself as she saw the repressed scorn and anger on 
Lady Emmy’s face: she knew that she was thinking of her brother, 
and thinking that his wife did not appreciate his fine qualities. 
As she thought this her face caught something of her brother's 
expression; and Lilith, seeing it, admired her more than she had 
ever done before. So strangely mixed were the component parts of 
her character, that she had never valued Falcon’s noble qualities so 
much as at this moment, when she was using an apparent contempt 
of them to wound his sister. She had, indeed, begun to say, and 
with sincerity, that she held real greatness far above the superficial 
merit of popularity, when she was interrupted by the entrance of Lord 
Falcon, with Vane. Lady Emmy embraced him with all the warmth 
which affection and anxiety can give, for she had been anxious about 
him ever since his marriage, and had come down to stay with the 
Normans more in order to satisfy herself of how things were going 
with her boy than with any other object. He responded to her 
greeting with the tenderness which he never displayed save to her 
and Lilith, “Iam so glad you have come, dear Emmy,” he said ; 
“but it is in a kind of hermitage that you find us. You will be 
pleased to hear that the oratorio goes on well; for which I owe many 
thanks to Arthur. He has been invaluable to me—to us—both as a 
critic and a friend. Has he not, Lilith ?” 

Lilith signified assent without a trace of discomposure, with exactly 
the blending of friendship and courtesy which the occasion seemed to 
require, as she looked towards Arthur; but he, feeling that the weight 
of his secret trouble had never been heavier than at this moment 
stood with downcast eyes, and the hand which he was resting on a 
chair close to Lady Emmy trembled in spite of himself. She saw it 
and could not repress a kind of half sigh, which she hoped escaped 
observation, as she replied to Faleon,— 

“You will break through your recluse habit, will you not, dear, to 
come to the ball at Colston Abbey? It is to be a costume ball, and, 
as there will be but few people, there will be plenty of room for the 
dances to take effect, which is not usually the case. You will come, 
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will you not?” she said, forcing herself to address Lilith in a tone of 
kind invitation. 

‘Of course you will come,” said Sir Harry; “one so seldom gets a 
chance of a pretty ball where there is room both to see and to dance, 
and the Normans are nice people. They take trouble to make things. 
comfortable without bothering about what the world will say: I mean 
they think more of what the people who are there will say to it than 
what the people who are not will. I don’t know if you see what I 
mean ?” he said, feeling as if he had got into a slight confusion, and. 
looking rather timidly round for encouragement. 

“T quite see,” said Vane, who had to some extent recovered his 
self-possession. ‘They care more for the real effect upon their guests. 
than for the impressions of the outside world.” 

“Exactly so—exactly so,” said Sir Harry, with his contented 
laugh, and added, half to himself, half to Lilith, “I said Arthur was 
a clever fellow.” 

“Would you not like to hear the organ, and some of Falcon’s oratorio. 
—Emmy ?” asked Lilith, with a slight hesitation before she addressed 
her sister-in-law by name, which until now she had avoided doing. 
And perhaps with good reason, for Lady Emmy’s brows contracted 
slightly, and something like a faint reflection of her brother’s sternest. 
expression came again into her face, as she replied, echoing the other’s 
hesitation before she named her. 

“Thank you—Lilith. Iam afraid we must go back now: it is. 
a long drive, and we shall be late if we stay longer. Harry, will you 
see if the carriage is ready ?” 

Lilith, with her prettiest air of insistance, accompanied Sir Harry 
on this errand, and Vane followed in her wake. Lady Emmy, left 
alone with her brother, laid both her hands on his arms, and looking 
up into his face with her sweet grey eyes, said, “ Well, my boy ?” 

“Yes, dear,” he answered, divining her thought; “I am as happy 
as the day is long.” 

“God keep you so!” she said, and they parted. 

When she and Sir Harry got into the carriage, she leant back and 
crossed her hands over her eyes, as if to shut out some painful vision. 
Sir Harry, fancying that she had a headache, began to talk in a. 
cheerful strain. 

“ Well, little Emmy,” he said, “I hope you think better of Lilith 
—I was just going to call her Lilith Langenheim—than you did. 
She seems to have made Falcon wonderfully happy. And what an 
excellent idea it was having Arthur to stay there. I believe Lilith is 
a very good, nice little woman, but still you know she was always. 
rather capricious and restless, and if she hadn’t had somebody to amuse 
her she might have got bored with Falcon’s music, though I believe 
she’s thoroughly fond of him. And they seem to make such a plea- 
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sant party, to enter into each other's thoughts and wishes—a kind of 
happy family, don’t you think so? Nobody but Arthur could have 
answered the purpose so well.” 

Lady Emmy had removed her hands from her eyes, and sat pale, 
motionless, and miserable during this speech. Now she rested ,her 
head on her husband’s shoulder, and said to him, “ Harry, where 
are your eyes? Or is it—which God grant !—that mine aré blinded 
by some vile prejudice? Yet I cannot think that it is so. Would 
that I could !” 

“ Dear little Emmy! what do you mean?” cried Sir Harry, unused 
to see her so moved, and becoming alarmed. 

“J mean this. Did you hear Lilith say that she had dropped her 
wool when we came in? You heard that, but you did not see that 
there were none of the appliances for which wool is needed in the 
room. My woman’s eyes saw it. Did you hear that she always 
spoke of Arthur as Mr. Vane? Did you see the gloom that overcast 
his face? did you see him tremble when Falcon thanked him for his 
kindness? Did you see the triumphant glance that she shot at him 
as he followed her out of the room, at me as I went away? Oh, me! 
I dare not speak out the horrible suspicions that come into my mind, 
and yet I cannot banish them,” she added as she spoke; and Sir 
Harry, now really frightened, petted and soothed her as best he could. 

“My dear child,” he said, “you must be ill; you have always had 
a kind of craze about that poor little woman; and now you are over- 
tired and really hardly know what horrible things you are suggesting. 
Surely she may have dropped her wool in a room where she was not 
using it; and what is there in her speaking of Arthur as Mr. Vane ? 
It seems to me very proper that she should ; she is no near relation of 
his, nor he of Falcon, and she does not know us at all intimately yet. 
As for the look in her eyes, as I say, you have always been foolish 
about them. Do think, dear, of what you have said.” 

“T cannot help it,” she answered ; “I feel so certain—I always did 
from the first, but now doubly certain—that there is some horrible 
evil happening, or going to happen, to my boy, and I cannot bear it. 
I dread that woman, and I fear my dread is only too well-founded. 
God forbid that I should unjustly accuse her of wickedness—that I 
have not done, nor will I—but there is much harm that can be done 
without what the world recognises as wickedness. She has it in her 
power to destroy Falcon’s happiness with a word or a look, and I fear 
—oh, I fear so much !—that she will abuse that power.” 

“Why should she?” he replied. “I grant you that in most cases 
there would be a strong temptation to her to flirt with a young man 
staying there alone with her and Falcon; and, for all I know, she 
might yield to it—not that I think she would. And if Falcon thought 
she was doing so, I dare say he’d be miserable about it; he’s just the 
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kind of man who would. But remember Arthur, who is a confirmed 
flirt, never flirted with her from the first. You must recollect noticing 
that yourself.” 

“My dear! my dear !” she said, “do you not see that it is exactly 
there that the danger lies ?” 

“No! Upon my soul I do not,” said Sir Harry. 

He had spoken at greater length and to more serious purpose than 
was his habit, and now he seemed as much hurt as his good-nature 
would allow him to be at the little effect which his words had pro- 
duced. Lady Emmy seeing this, and grateful to him for his solicitude 
and attempts at comforting her, smiled at him through her tears, 
agreed with him that her fancies were, perhaps, the result of fatigue or 
illness, and dried her eyes, trying to appear cheerful, as women after 
great emotion can do, during the time of their return to Colston Abbey. 
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Lira and Vane met alone in the breakfast-room at Falcontree Hall 
next morning. “ Well, darling,” she said as she came in, “ where are 
all your fancies about Lady Emmy now? What harm has she done 
us?” 

“None,” he replied. “I do not believe she would willingly harm 
a living thing.” Lilith pouted and tapped her foot impatiently on the 
ground, as was her wont when her humour was crossed. “ But I feel 
a presentiment—call it a fancy, if you will ”—continued Vane, “ that 
through her and with her harm will come to us. There is a heaviness 
in the air, or in me: a sense of boding misfortune which I cannot 
shake off. Do not laugh at me.” 

“Laugh at you? No!” she said. “Iam superstitious enough 
myself; but what can make you imagine such things about Lady 
Emmy? Find superstitious forebodings all over this house if you 
will—I believe there are plenty if we chose to hunt them out—but 
do not go out of it in such improbable directions to discover evil 
omens. Come, dear, and sit down to breakfast.” 

Lord Falcon presently entered, and the conversation turned upon the 
coming ball at Colston Abbey, to which it was decided that they should 
go. He said it would be a piece of gaiety for Lilith, as well as a 
relief for himself. He was happy in seeing his sister again, and a 
little harmless dissipation would save him from the chance of getting 
jaded with his musical work. ‘“‘ What dresses shall we go in ?” he said. 
“We had better all adopt the same period, and thus secure at least 
one harmonious group.” Several suggestions were made and rejected, 
when Falcon said, “ Let us go in the dress of Charles the Second’s 
period. It is supposed to be hackneyed, and for that reason probably 
no one else will adopt it. It is always picturesque, and Arthur shall 
send sketches up to the costumier.” 
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“ Good heavens!” cried Vane. He was about to add, “ Why, that 
is the costume of the picture in the organ-room,” when something 
checked the words as they rose to his lips, and Lilith, casting a quick 
look at him, diverted the conversation immediately into some other 
channel. It was curious, that since the night on which she and Vane 
had met for the first time on the terrace, her interest in the picture 
had seemed to disappear; it had lost the extraordinary fascination 
which it had formerly possessed for her—or, rather, repulsion had 
taken the place of fascination ; she avoided it as much as she used to 
seek it, and rarely spoke of it. When she went into the organ-room 
she scarcely looked at the picture, or if she did so, looked away again 
immediately. Vane, taking his cue from her in this, as he had done 
unfortunately in other things, avoided it also; and Falcon, pleased at 
first to find that she had ceased to trouble her head about it, had 
ended by never thinking of it himself, and had probably forgotten, 
when he suggested the dress of Charles the Second’s reign for the 
costume ball, that that period had any association with the picture. 
When they got up from breakfast, Lilith said in Vane’s ear, “I know 
what you were thinking of. Let us come and see once more if we 
can fathom the meaning of the woman’s look in the picture.” As 
he prepared to follow her, “No, do not come,” she said, turning 
back; “do not look at it. Come out into the sunlight and forget 
ate 

In accordance with Falcon’s suggestion, dresses of the period which 
he had mentioned were ordered and sent down from London in time 
for the ball, which was to take place in a few days. In the interval 
Sir Harry appeared again at the Hall, but this time without his wife. 
He, worthy soul, had had it on his mind to discover, if le could, 
whether there were any grounds for his wife’s suspicions as to a flirta- 
tion existing between Lilith and Vane—of more than a flirtation he 
entertained no idea—and had managed to ride over to the Hall alone, 
without letting Lady Emmy know of hisintention. As he approached 
the house he saw Vane and Lilith sitting in a remote part of the 
terrace ; and going to the door asked for Falcon, and was shown into 
the organ-room. 

« How do you do, Harry? I am glad to see you,” said Falcon. 
“T know you will not mind my attending to these keys while you 
talk. They have taken lately to ciphering—sounding on after my 
commands to them have ceased.” 

“ Not at all; I like it,” said Sir Harry; and then paused to collect 
his thoughts and wonder what he should say. 

“Tt is fine to-day, is it not ?” said the other presently, in an absent 
manner. “I have only just looked out on the terrace once.” 

“ Yes,” replied Sir Harry, “‘it is very fine; but it seems always to 
be fine here. I should say you have a very good time of it here 
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altogether ; and it was a good move opening the old house. I wonder 
nobody ever did it before.” 

“Tt has suited my purpose exactly,” said Falcon. 

“ Just so—just so,” said Sir Harry; and then, after another pause, 
in which he attempted, with no very brilliant success, to arrange some 
diplomatic query which should help him to a conclusion, continued, 
“You all seem to get on very well together ;” and having said it, felt 
horribly ashamed of himself. 

“Get on well?” repeated Falcon, looking up in some surprise. 
“Certainly we get on well. Why not? I have my music, and 
Arthur and Lilith were friends before my marriage.” 

“Of course—just so; friends before your marriage,” said Sir 
Harry, feeling much confused and at the same time relieved. Then 
he hung aimlessly about for a few minutes, and finally said, “ Well, 
ll just go and look for Lilith in the garden, and then I must go 
back.” As he went out of the room his eye was caught by the 
picture, which he stopped to look at. That is a queer picture you 
have there, Falcon,” he said; “clever, but with something quaint 
about it. What is it?” 

“Jt has a history of its own,” replied Falcon, “which I believe 
Lilith can tell you better than I can. She was puzzled by it when 
we first came down, but I think she has solved whatever puzzled her 
by this time—or given up trying to do so.” 

Sir Harry made his way to where Vane and Lilith sat together on 
the terrace, and presently began upon the subject of the picture. 
“Oh!” said Lilith, in answer to his questions, “ the peculiarity of that 
picture is that no one can quite make it out. There is a spell over it. 
{ have been trying ever since I came here, and I have not quite suc- 
ceeded yet. Will you try and break the spell? Spells are dangerous 
things to meddle with, are they not?” she said, turning to Vane. 

“Indeed I believe they are,” he replied, with an air of melancholy 
conviction which perhaps puzzled himself as much asit did Sir Harry, 
who soon afterwards took his leave and returned to inform Lady 
Emmy that he was certain her suspicions were unfounded, and that he 
had seen for himself that all was going well at the Hall. But she 
received his assurances with a doubtful shake of the head and a sigh. 

In the time which elapsed between this visit of Sir Harry’s and the 
ball at Colston Abbey, the heaviness and disquietude which Vane had 
described as hanging over himself, increased rather than diminished ; 
and he had never felt the burden of his ill-spent days and the pre- 
sciences of unknown evil press more hardly upon him than when 
coming down on the evening of the ball in costume, he found Lilith 
and Lord Falcon, also in costume, together in the organ-room, she 
standing under the picture, he dreamily playing soft melodies on the 
organ. 
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As Vane joined Lilith, Falcon started slightly, while his eyes moved 
from them up to the picture. They made a striking group, those 
three in the old oak-panelled room, and might well have been some 
of its former occupants recalled to life. Falcon, with his grave hand- 
some face, resembled one of the nobler men of that epoch, who looked 
sadly on at its frivolities and follies, wanting nothing but the power 
to check them. Vane’s light complexion was well suited to the 
hanging boots and white ruffles of a courteous cavalier, while Lilith 
was like a portrait of some court beauty which had stepped out of its 
frame in all the frippery and coquetry of the time. A sort of per- 
fume of Charles the Second’s court, with its gay laughter and its 
wicked revels, and its mesh of intrigue, clung to her as she moved 
about the room, followed by the admiring gaze of Falcon, while Vane 
sat moodily in a corner playing with the hilt of his sword and looking 
apon the ground. Presently, a fancy seized Falcon, a fancy to him 
idle and harmless, to the others, or to Vane, at least, hideous, appall- 
ing in its mockery, charged with a fearful significance : 

“ Since we are assembled here in the costume of the picture,” said 
Falcon, “let us make it a tableau vivant! here is the very scene of 
the actual event, if there is, indeed, any truth in the picture or the 
story, to which I for one have never given much credence; and the 
costumes could hardly be more correct than they are. Come, Arthur! 
come Lilith! You, I am sure, have studied the picture closely 
enough to play your part to perfection.” 

Every one of these words went like a stab to Vane’s heart. It 
seemed to him the most diabolical mockery which could be devised that 
they two should stand up and assume in jest before Lord Falcon the 
parts which they were playing towards him in such horrible earnest ; 
he felt as though it were an accumulation of evil upon evil, to go 
through such a ghastly pageant; and he shuddered silently in his 
corner as he heard the suggestion. But Lilith beckoned to him with 
her gayest smile to take his place. 

As he assumed the required position, and sank to the ground to re- 
present the dying man of the picture, a cry of surprise and horror 
escaped from him, which he thought he heard faintly echoed back 
from Falcon. The cause of this cry was the sight which he caught, 
as he fell, of Lilith’s face, looking down upon him with so withering 
an expression of deadly passion, that the blood rushed back upon his 
heart, and he turned cold as he saw it. He read in her eyes—what, 
he knew not—but something, which he knew to be the foreshadowing 
of the vague horror which he had dreaded for so long. It was some 
shocking commingling of love and fury, of the wish to cherish and 
the longing to destroy,'which he recognised as having seen hinted at 
in his dreams of her, if never in waking life. 

Lilith, as this expression came into her face, and she saw the 
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terror depicted in Vane’s, laughed to herself her little purring laugh, 
for she knew that now she had fathomed the look in the picture’s 
eyes. 

Falcon, meanwhile, standing sword in hand, unnoticed by them, in 
the attitude which he had assumed for the purpose of the ¢ableau, sur- 
prised the glances which passed between them. And as on a dark 
night the vague forms of trees and houses can scarcely be distin- 
guished in the thick blackness, until the lightning flashes and shows 
for an instant every outline clear and sharp in its deadly blaze, 
so by the light of that one glance, Falcon saw suddenly the whole 
lurid landscape of their guilt, plain, in all its hideousness, before him. 
By its light he saw the dark view of the past illuminated with a 
blinding glare; he saw in a moment the truth of the warnings 
which he had received and neglected, the meaning of his sister's 
anxious looks and Sir Harry’s visit ; and in that moment he resolved 
to keep his terrible discovery from them at all costs. A thousand 
instances of careless words and deeds of Vane’s and Lilith’s, trivial to 
him then, and colourless, showed black and guilt-stained now to his 
new and awful power of vision, as they rushed swiftly through his 
mind. very tone of her voice which he had loved, every pressure of 
the hand which he had interchanged with Vane, seemed to rise up to 
his memory and proclaim their falsehood. The agony of rage, and 
shame, and revenge, the fate which had waited so long to gather its 
full force broke upon him in an instant; and as the blow struck 
him he reeled before it and shook the sword in his hand witha 
frantic grasp. Yet when the others turned and saw him he was 
standing firm and unmoved as before, and not a note in his voice 
quivered, as he said with all his accustomed gravity of manner: 
“An excellent performance, indeed. Your cry, Arthur, added 
greatly to the effect, although it was scarcely legitimate in a tableau 
vivant. Had we but moonlight here instead of candles, the represen- 
tation would be perfect. And now, it is time to start.” 

On the way to the ball neither Falcon nor Vane spoke much, but 
Lilith talked and laughed with her most fascinating joyousness. As 
they entered the ball-room, which was filled with a gay and motley 
crowd of medieval knights and Watteau shepherdesses, Nights and 
Mornings, and brilliant uniforms, the same thought seemed to strike 
them all, as Lilith turned to Falcon with a questioning look, and 
Vane cast his eyes round the room with a scared expression. “ Yes,” 
said Falcon, gravely, “it was at Mrs. Norman’s ball that we first 
met, and at her ball we meet again now. Let us celebrate the happy 
occasion by dancing this waltz together.” 

As they swept round the room, many glances were directed at 
them, many remarks were made upon how well her light grace 
matched his graver courtesy ; what a happy pair they seemed ! 
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“T am so glad to see your brother again,” said Miss Norman to- 
Lady Emmy; “we were always great friends, as you know; and I 
am so pleased that his marriage has turned out so well: many people 
prophesied badly of it, but I always hoped it would prove happy. 
He looks a little pale and careworn, I am afraid,:though ; I suppose 
he has been working too hard at his music, he always;did.” 

“He did,” said Lady Emmy, in a tone, the sadness of which she: 
could not entirely control ; “ but in that he always found his reward.” 

Miss Norman looked a little surprised, and might have expressed 
her surprise, but was claimed at that moment by a partner. Vane: 
meanwhile had disappeared in the crowd, from which he presently 
emerged to dance with Lilith. Ordinarily he was an excellent dancer, 
and his step went well with hers, but to-night the heaviness of his. 
heart seemed to have communicated itself to his limbs; his feet 
refused to keep time to the music. At last he stumbled, and when 
Lilith reproached him with his awkwardness, he replied, “I cannot. 
help it; I cannot shake off the gloom which has come over me. All 
this bright music jars upon my ears; these brilliant lights are more- 
bitter to me than the thickest darkness, and in every careless laugh I 
seem to hear a death-knell. Do not let me spoil your enjoyment, 
dear. I will plead a strained ankle, and go to play piquet with Sir 
Harry, who does not care for dancing.” 

“Poor boy!” she said, with a half sympathetic, half contemptuous: 
accent, and was soon afterwards whirling round the room with another 
partner. 

Lady Emmy was sitting out a dance with her brother in a remote 
corner of the conservatory, shadowed by tropical leaves. After a 
few trivial observations she laid her hand tenderly on his arm, and 
looking at him with her soft, steady gaze, said, “ Falcon, dear, I. 
think you know how much I love you.” 

“T think I do,” he replied with a half sigh. 

“Then let my love,” she said, “ the love which makes me think of 
you always with anxious care, as it did when you were a sweet little: 
boy with such grave, thoughtful eyes, and with no one but me to pet 
and cherish you, and teach your hands to play the music that you 
delighted in—let that love be my excuse if I offend you in anything 
that I say now.” 

Falcon’s brows contracted slightly, and his mouth grew set, but he- 
answered, “ Dear, you cannot offend me.” 

“T do not know how to speak what is in my mind,” she said, 
clasping his arm a little tighter; “it is very difficult, the more 
because it is so long since I have seen you and talked to you like 
this. But somehow it must be said.” She buried her face an instant 
in her hands, and then lifting it, she said, “I cannot help feeling 
uneasy about Lilith, and I cannot rest till I have told you so. There! 
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I have said it—it has cost me much pain and fear to say. Are you 
angry? Do not look away from me—do not take away your arm.” 
He moved back his arm, which he had taken away at the mention of 
Lilith’s name, and took Lady Emmy’s hand in his, but he did not 
turn his face to her as he answered, “I cannot be angry with you; 
least of all when I know well that your words spring from your love 
for me; but give me more proof of that love, I beg you, by never 
saying such words again. I know well what you—I will not say 
suspect—but fear. Let me assure you, once and for all, that any 
fear which you may entertain of my wife doing anything even in the 
merest thoughtlessness which could make me uneasy will be entirely 
without cause. I know her thoroughly.” As he said this he clasped 
his sister's hand with a sudden pressure. “I have never blamed 
you,” he went on, “ for the slight prejudice which I knew you always 
entertained against her; it was but natural. And I repeat, so far 
from being angry, I am grateful, as ever, for your thoughtfulness and 
your love.” He turned his face to her as he concluded, and it ap- 
peared to her as if all the lines on it had suddenly deepened, but this 
might have been caused by the shadows cast from the large tropical 
leaves under which they sat. He bent and kissed her once tenderly, 
and then took her back to the ball-room. Perhaps even the moment 
at which the knowledge of his wife’s betrayal had flashed. upon him 
did not cause more pain to every fibre of Falcon’s nature than did the 
telling of this deliberate falsehood to his sister. The one had been 
a sharp, sudden, overmastering anguish; the other was an effort for 
which he had prepared himself, and which he had determined to carry 
through. He was one who suffered in silence and alone. 
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Wuen the three returned to Falcontree Hall the moon was shining 
calm and bright on the sea, chequering the avenue with the shadows 
of leaves, casting dark shades on the terrace in front of the house. 
A common impulse seemed to guide their steps to the organ-room. 

“You seem out of spirits, Arthur,” said Falcon, as they sat down. 
“T only saw you dance once, and that was with Lilith.” 

“Yes,” answered Vane, absently ; “she was kind enough to promise 
me an early dance.” 

“And she kept her promise?” asked Falcon, with a marked 
emphasis. 

“Tam not in the habit of breaking my promises,” said Lilith, 
petulantly. 

“Are you not?” said Falcon. “Do you only break hearts, 
then ?” 

There was something strange in his manner, but Lilith appeared 
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not to notice it, and replied carelessly, “I do not think I can have 
broken any to-night; they were all too fat and stupid.” 

Falcon looked at her with a weary smile, and sat down to the 
organ. 

i Have you got the keys into order yet, Cecil? You will have 
finished the first part of your oratorio soon, will you not?” said 
Lilith. . 

“In a day or two, no doubt,” he replied. “I shall be both glad 
and sorry when I have got through it. Sorry because it must be 
the signal for our breaking up ; and we have been such a happy, 
harmonious party, have we not?” he said, without varying the usual 
calm inflection of his voice, but looking from one to the other with 
an undisguised scorn, which was not perceived by Vane, whose eyes 
were cast upon the ground, and was unnoticed by Lilith. “But we 
may break up sooner even than in a day or two,” added Falcon, ina 
tone so different from his ordinary one as to be almost brutal. 

Lilith shrugged her shoulders, and as Falcon began to play, crossed 
over to Vane, who had rather kept apart from her since their 
return, and said, in her caressing voice, “ Come out and see the moon- 
light.” 

He muttered, “ Not to-night,” without looking up. 

Then bending down, she said in his ear, “Come, darling,” and he 
rose with slow, reluctant steps, and followed her. They passed from 
the organ-room to the entrance hall, and thence on to the terrace by 
the open door, through which the broad beams of moonlight coming 
in, seemed to meet the issuing flood of music and mingle with it. 
Then they wandered into the woods behind the house, wandered 
farther and farther into their recesses, and so wandering strayed 
deeper and deeper into the mazes of love. It seemed to Vane that as 
the thick canopy of leaves and branches obscured their sight, even so 
did the mist of passion enwrap and blind their souls. It wreathed 
itself round them and clung to them, until it blotted out all remem- 
brance. The accidents of circumstance vanished, were swallowed up 
in the fact of their love. The right of love gave them to each other, 
and in face of that right all others were forgotten. For such forget- 
fulness there comes a heavy punishment. 

“Why did you bring me out to-night, Lilith?’ cried Vane, as 
returning from the woods they neared the terrace wall once more. 

“Why? Arthur! what a question! because I love to have you 
here all to myself for a little. I have scarcely seen you all day. Look 
how bright the moon shines on us as we stand! I love the moon- 
light.” 

“Bright!” said he; “yes, with an unhallowed light. There is nothing 
good—nothing human in it. She hangs up there in the sky, the 
spectre of a dead world, and her light is the light of corruption which 
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for us, I fear.” 

“Bad!” she cried, moving away from him. “ You call it bad and 
say it is not human when I tell you that I love it. Bad! you call it 
bad when it has shone for us on so many happy nights, when it was 
by this light that I first heard you tell your love forme! Arthur! 
have you forgotten so soon? Have you wearied of me so soon ?” 

“ Wearied of you?” he cried; “my fairy—my queen! How can you 
speak so? Do you not know by this time that I can never weary of 
you so long as body and soul cling together? That your presence is 
as the breath of my life ?” 

He drew her close to him within his grasp. “Hark! What is it that 
Falcon is playing?” he said presently, bending his head away from 
her towards the door. ‘Good God! it is Bach’s Judas music!” 

He shuddered and dropped his head upon his breast as he spoke ; 
but she, clinging closer yet to him, looked up in his eyes as she said, 
“Why do you look like that, my darling? Do not think of horrible 
things. Think only of me, who love you, who am here close to you.” 
They stood a few moments with arms interlocked in the cold moon- 
light, until she too, shuddering, cried, “Ah! what is that?” as a 
horrible discord broke like angry thunder from the keys, and bore its 
harshness through the open door. Then, turning, they saw Falcon 
standing behind them with his sword drawn in his hand, tall and 
stately, like an avenging spirit, while still the organ pealed on in 
jarring dissonance. 

“Ah!” cried Falcon, with a hard, bitter laugh; “the picture is 
complete at last!” and turned sternly on Vane. 

Vane laid his hand on his sword, and had just drawn it from the 
scabbard when his eye fell upon Lilith, who had broken away from 
him at the first sound of her husband’s voice. She stood with her 
hands stretched towards him. The attitude, the place, the light, were 
the same as they had been on the evening when first he told his love 
to her, but on her face now was a look which unnerved his arm and 
made him drop his sword to his side. It was the look of which he had 
go many times seen the subtle indications, the same look which she 
had worn when they rehearsed the scene of the picture, but intensified, 
now that the picture was indeed complete, to a tenfold horror of tigerish 
joy and ruthless craving for destruction. Many a time Vane had 
longed to tear off his false mask of friendship and meet Falcon face to 
face and sword to sword, but now he quailed before the look in Lilith’s 
eyes, and retreated cowering as Falcon advanced upon him, until, 
still gazing at her in horrible fascination, he struck his foot against 
the base of the low wall which separated the terrace from the cliff, 
and, stumbling backwards across it, hung helpless over the cliff. 
Falcon stretched out a hand to save him; but clutching wildly at 
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the coping of the wall, he missed it and went headlong down ; while 
the organ gave one last exhausted wail of unearthly discord, as 
though evil spirits had seized upon the pipes and keys. At the 
same moment Lilith with a cry of terror fell motionless on the 
ground. 

An instant Falcon looked at her, and then going quickly back 
to the house, rung up the servants. ‘Send Lady Falcon’s people to 
her at once,” he said ; “she has fainted on the terrace. Mr. Vane has 
had a terrible accident. That wall! I should have had it heightened 
long ago. And bring lanterns quickly down the cliff path with me.” 

The servants assembled in hurried confusion; Mrs. Thornton, the 
housekeeper, finding time to say in the ear of old Gillie, the gardener, 
as they went off, he to bear a light down the cliff, she to attend to 
Lilith, “What have we said many a time, Mr. Gillie? that harm 
would come of opening a house marked out with a curse. And so, 
even as we said it, it has come true now. Poor Mr. Vane! so young 
and so pleasant in his ways. I do hope as you may find him alive.” 

The party of servants, headed by Falcon, descended the rugged 
path in the cliff carefully and cautiously, holding their lanterns up and 
peering here and there at every turn to see if they could find what 
they sought ; making a thin line of sharp yellow light among the dark 
foliage, while the moon cast a grey indistinct haze around them. 
Right down to the foot of the cliff they threaded their slow, anxious 
way, coming every now and then upon traces left in the bushes by 
Vane’s feet and hands as he had clutched and torn at the branches in 
his headlong descent. Close above the slope of the cliff to the beach, 
resting ona ledge of barren rock, they found his body bruised, mangled, 
and lifeless. Falcon walked silently back with them as they bore the 
corpse to the hall, and laid it in one of the large rooms. Then he 
went to look for Lilith, whom he found in her own room, crouched in 
a corner, pale and trembling. As he entered, she tottered towards 
him with a faltering heavy step, most unlike her usual light run, and 
falling at his feet she caught his knees with her hands, and seeing the 
stern look on his face, cried, in broken accents, “ Falcon! Cecil! pity 
me! oh, pity me!” 

“ Pity !” he repeated, looking down at her with such intolerable scorn 
that she dropped her head and handsas if he had struck her. “ Pity! 
What should you know of pity? What pity had you for me when 
you deceived me with your soft looks and wiles? What thought of 
pity had you when you took my heart in your hands, the heart I gave 
you so trustingly, and crushed it in your weak, deadly grasp? What 
did you know of pity when you took his life into your hold and 
murdered him ?” 

She. gave a low wail of agony and crouched yet lower to the ground. 

“He will never look for your smile, never listen for your voice 
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-again. He has paid for your crime and his with his life. And shall 
no payment be exacted from you ?” 

She trembled and shrank away from him. 

“ No, do not fear; Iam not going to kill you; for such inhuman 
devilry as yours what human punishment can avail? I have decided 
-on your future so far as I am concerned with it. ‘To-morrow you will 
go back to your father. When you are once in his keeping, you and 
I shall be as strangers on the earth. Of the reasons for this the world 
will know nothing. You have blasted my life, but you shall not tar- 
nish my name. You hear my voice for the last time now, and with 
my last words I bid you go and learn what pity is.” 

She lifted her head, and made a gesture as though to catch at his 
hand, but he turned from her in scorn and strode out of the room. 

Falcon spent the remainder of the morning in arranging affairs 
-according to the plan which he had found determination to conceive 
between Vane’s fall and the recovery of his body. He wrote to 
Lady Emmy, telling her that Vane had fallen while they were 
-all three walking on the terrace, blaming himself for the terrible fate 
which had overtaken him, in that he had not looked earlier to the 
‘dangerous lowness of the wall; announcing that Lilith was so upset 
by the accident, of which she had been an eye-witness, that he should 
-send her back at once to London, where her father now was, out of 
‘sight of the painful associations of Falcontree Hall. He wrote to 
Mr. Langenheim, briefly detailing the facts which had occurred 
without any comment. This letter cost him much to write. Mr. 
Langenheim received it a day before Lilith arrived, and part of that 
day he spent in a mad outburst of fury and despair, which left him 
-only sense enough to lock his door and struggle with himself alone 
until the storm of his passion was exhausted and had subsided from 
mere want of force to carry it on. He knew Lord Falcon so well, by 
‘the sympathy which exists between strong natures, that he could not 
-doubt the truth of what was told to him. Therefore he accepted it as 
a fact at once; but the anguish in which he writhed helpless, as Pro- 
metheus may have writhed, under the knowledge of his daughter’s 
-dishonour, was none the less for that. 

When his first access of rage and horror was subdued, he fell into a 
kind of lethargy, which was upon him when Lilith arrived and fell 
miserably at his feet, having nowhere else to fling herself, so that he 
put his hand upon her head with a few broken words of sorrow, as 
‘though she had been the little child whom he remembered coming to 
him penitent from some naughty prank. This lethargy grew upon 
chim day by day, while she stayed with him, as she did to the end of hig 
life. By slow degrees he grew feebler and feebler in his powers of 
mind and body, until at last he used to sit a broken wreck, with the 
mouth that had once been so firm weak and drooping—with the eyes 
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that had been full of fire dim and wandering, dabbling a dry brush on 
an empty canvas, and appealing to imagined crowds of admirers 
whether his work was not the best that he had ever done. “ Beau- 
tiful is it not?” he would say. “A painter knows his own skill, and 
this, I tell you, is beautiful. Tull of grace and full of power, and 
all taken from my daughter ; is it not, Lilith ? Will not Lord Falcon 
like it? Vane used to say it was such a good portrait.” And Lilith 
gave assent to all his questions, fulfilling thus that punishment which 
Falcon had said no human power could inflict upon her. 

On the same day during which she arrived at her father’s ioucs 
Vane’s funeral took place. Falcon, pale and with dark circles beneath 
his eyes, but upright and firm in his gait as before, attended it as 
chief mourner. The villagers followed him, all mourning for the 
death of the young man whom they had liked, but yet with a latent 
unacknowledged satisfaction in their hearts at the fulfilment of the 
evil prophecies which they had made as to the re-opening of the Hall. 
After that he went up to London, and writing to his sister that he 
was ordered abroad for the sake of his health, which he had uncon- 
sciously injured by over-work at music, and that, much to his regret, 
he was obliged to leave his wife behind to take care of her father, for 
the present he left England. Lady Emmy is still anxiously awaiting 
the time when she shall embrace her boy again; if that time ever - 
comes, it will not be at Falcontree Hall, which is shut up once more 
with a seal on the door of the organ-room. Meanwhile Sir Harry 
is loud in praise of Lilith’s devotion to her failing father. 
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Che Dean's Watch. 
By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


iT 


Tue day before Christmas of 1832 my friend Wilfrid, his double-bass 
slung over his shoulder, and I with my violin under my arm, were on 
our way from the Black Forest to Heidelberg. There had been an ex- 
traordinary fall of snow, and as far as we could see across the immense 
desert plain no trace of road or pathway was discernible. The north 
wind whistled its shrill arcette with monotonous persistence, and Wil- 
frid, his wallet flattened against his meagre spine, his long heron-legs 
stretched wide apart, and the peak of his flat cap drawn down to his 
nose, went on before me, humming some joyous passage from ‘Ondine.’ 
Now and then he turned round and cried with a strange smile: 

“Comrade, play me the valse from ‘Robin. I feel inclined to 
dance.” 

A burst of laughter followed these words, and the good fellow 
pushed on more vigorously than ever. I kept pace with him, sinking 
in the snow up to my knee at every step, and feeling my spirits sink- 
ing by slow degrees. 

The heights of Heidelberg were coming into sight on the far side of 
the horizon, and we were hoping to reach our journey’s end before 
nightfall, when we heard the gallop of a horse behind us. It was then 
about five o’clock in the evening, and great flakes of snow were swirling 
in the dusky air. The rider presently came up within twenty paces of 
us, drew rein, and scrutinised us out of the corner of his eye; and we 
did the same to him. 

Imagine a large man with red beard and hair, wearing a superb 
three-cornered hat; over his brown coat a wide-skirted fox-skin pelisse, 
and his hands in fur-lined gloves reaching to his elbows—some big- 
paunched sheriff or burgomaster—a handsome valise fastened on the 
croup of his vigorous steed. In short, unmistakably a personage. 

“Eh, eh, my lads,” he said, withdrawing one of his great hands 
from mufflers hung to his rhingrave, “no doubt we are going to 
Heidelberg to play our music ?” 

Wilfrid looked keenly askance at the traveller and answered sharply : 

Does that in any way interest you, monsieur ?” 


“Rather; and I have a piece of good advice to give you on the 
subject.” 
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“ Advice ?” 

“Tf you don’t refuse it.” 

Wilfrid, taking longer strides than before, walked on without answer- 
ing ; and I noticed that the traveller had exactly the look of a large 
cat—ears standing out from his head, half-closed eyelids, frizzled 
moustaches, and soft and fatherly manner. 

“ My dear friend,” he continued, addressing me frankly, “ you will 
do well to return the way you have come.” 

“Why, monsieur ?” : 

“The illustrious Maestro Pimenti, of Novara, has announced a 
Christmas concert at Heidelberg ; all the town is going to it, and you 
will not earn a kreutzer.” 

But, turning ill-temperedly, Wilfrid replied : 

“We scorn your maestro and all the Pimentis in the world! Look 
at this young man—look well at him! He hasn’t yet a scrub of 
beard on his chin, and he has never played anywhere but in the little 
wine-shops of the Black Forest, for the charcoal-burners and their: 
girls to dance to. Well, this little man, with his long flaxen locks. 
and his big blue eyes, defies all your Italian charlatans. His left 
hand holds treasures of melody, grace, and suppleness; his right, the 
most magnificent bow-stroke that the Lord sometimes, in his moments. 
of good humour, deigns to accord to poor mortals,” 

“ Aha!” said the other, “is it so, indeed ?” 

“What I tell you is the truth,” cried Wilfrid, trudging along and 
blowing his red fingers. 

I thought he was making game of the traveller, who followed us at 
‘a slow trot. 

He went on in this manner for more than half a league in silence. 
Suddenly the unknown said to us sharply : 

“Whatever your merit may be, take yourselves back to the Black 
Forest. We've vagabonds enough at Heidelberg, without having you. 
to swell the number. I advise you for your good—especially under 
the present circumstances. Profit by my counsel!” 

Wilfrid was about to return him an indignant answer, but he had 
put his horse into a gallop and was already riding along the Elector’s. 
grand avenue. An immense flight of crows rose from the plain, and 
seemed to follow the stranger’s course, filling the air with their: 
clamours. 

We reached Heidelberg towards seven o'clock in the evening, and. 
certainly saw Pimenti’s grand posting-bill on all the walls of the city : 
“Grand concerto, solo,” &c. 

The same evening, going the round of the beer-houses of the theo- 
logians and the philosophers, we met several Black Forest musicians, 
old comrades, who engaged us to join their band. There was old 
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Brémer, the violoncellist ; his two sons, Ludwig and Karl, two good 
second violins; Heinrich Siebel, the clarionet ; big Berthe with her 
harp; then Wilfrid and his double bass, and myself as first violin. 

It was agreed that we should go about together, and that after Christ- 
mas we should share our gains. Wilfrid had already hired, for us two, 
a sleeping-room on the sixth story of the little public-house called the 
Pied de Mouton, in the middle of the. Holdergasse, at five kreutzers 
the night. Properly speaking the room was a loft; but fortunately it 


' contained a stove, made of sheet-iron, and we lit a fire in it to dry our- 


selves. 

While we were quietly seated, roasting chestnuts and drinking a 
mug of wine, little Annette, the servant of the house, in a poppy- 
coloured petticoat and black velvet cap, blushing cheeks, and lips like 
a bunch of cherries, mounted the stairs four steps at a time, tapped at 
the door, and then came and threw herself joyfully into my arms. 

Thad known this pretty little girl a long while; we belonged to 
the same village, and, if I must tell you the whole truth, her sparkling 
eyes and sprightly manner had captivated my heart. 

“Tye come to have a moment’s talk with you,” she said to me, 
seating herself on a box. “I saw you go upstairs just now—and here 
I am.” 

She then set off chatting, asking me news of this one and that one, 
in fact of everybody in the village; giving me hardly time to answer 
any of her questions. Sometimes she stopped to look at me with in- 
expressible tenderness; and we should have gone on s0 till the next 
‘day, if Mother Grédel Dick had not called out on the stairs: 

“ Annette! Annette! are you coming ?” 

“Tm coming,madame! I’m coming!” cried the poor child, spring- 
ing up in surprise. She gave me a little tap on the cheek and 
hurried to the door; but at the moment of going out of the room she 
stopped : 

“Ah!” she cried, returning, “ I’d forgotten to tell you. Have you 
heard of it ?” 

“ Of what ?” 

“The death of our pro-rector Zahn ?” 

“How does that concern us?” 

“Perhaps not; but take care, take care, if your papers are not all 
perfectly correct. At eight o'clock to-morrow morning they'll come and 
demand them of you. They’ve arrested a great many, a great many 
people, during the last fortnight. The pro-rector was murdered in 
the library of the St. Christophe cloister yesterday evening. Last week 
the old high priest, Ulmet Elias, of the Jews’ Street, was murdered in 
a similar manner. A few days before that the old midwife, Christina 
Haas, and Séligmann, the dealer in agates, of the Rue Durlach, were 
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assassinated. So my poor Kasper,” she said tenderly, “take great care 
of yourself, and I hope all your papers are in order.” 

While we were speaking the cries below were being continued. 

“Annette! Annette! are you coming down? Oh! the wretch, to 
leave me all alone !” 

' The voices of the customers were also heard, demanding wine, - 
beer, ham, and sausages. We were obliged to part. Annette 
hurried downstairs as she had hurried up, and answered in her sweet 
voice : 

“Good gracious! good gracious, madame! What is the matter, 
that you call out for me like that? One might imagine the house 
was on fire, at least.” 

Wilfrid went and closed the door, and then, when he had resumed 
his place, we looked at each other somewhat uneasily. 

“That's singular news,” he said. “Your papers are all right, 
are they not ?” 

“ Not a doubt of it.” 

And I showed him my lvret. 

“ Good—amine is the same; I had it properly signed before start- 
ing. But all the same these murders will do us no good. I’m afraid 
we shan’t do any business here. Many families are in mourning ; and 
then, besides, there will be the hindrances, the humbug, of the 
seneschal’s court, the anxieties ’>—— 

“Bah! you are looking at everything on the dark side,” I said to 
him. 

We continued to talk of these strange events till past midnight. 
The fire in our little stove lit the angle of the roof, the square 
window with its three cracked panes, the mattress spread under the 
tiles, the black sloping rafters supporting one another, the little deal 
table with its shadow flickering on the worm-eaten floor. Now and 
then a bat, drawn by the warmth, flitted like an arrow along the wall. 
The wind was heard ingulfing itself in the high chimneys and sweep- 
ing the snow-dust from the gutters. I was thinking of Annette, and 
had relapsed into silence. 

Suddenly Wilfrid took off his waistcoat, saying : 

“It’s time to get to sleep. Put another block of wood on the fire 
and let’s go to bed.” 

This said, I pulled off my boots ; we were stretched on the mattress, 
the coverlid drawn up to our chins, a big log under our heads for a 
pillow. Wilfrid was soon asleep. The light of the little stove came 
and went; the wind redoubled out of doors; and still thinking, I, in 
turn, fell tranquilly off to sleep. 

About two o’clock in the morning I was awakened by an inde- 
scribable noise; I thought at first it was a cat rushing along the 
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gutters; but after listening with my ear against the tiles, my uncex- 
tainty was soon removed—somebody was walking on the roof. 

I nudged Wilfrid with my elbow to wake him. 

“ Hush !” he said, grasping my hand. 

He had heard the sound as well as I. The light of the nearly ex- 
pired fire fell faintly upon the crumbling wall. I was going to rise, 
when the little window, held closed by a piece of brick, was suddenly 
opened. A pale face, with red hair, phosphorescent eyes, and quivering 
cheeks, appeared, looking searchingly into the interior. So astounded 
were we that neither of us had power to utter a cry. The man 
passed one leg, then the other, through the window, and descended 
into our loft so cautiously as not to make the slightest sound on 
alighting on the floor. 

This man, with wide round shoulders, thickset, his features knit 
like those of a tiger on the watch, was no other than the easy-going 
personage who had given us advice on the road to Heidelberg. But 
how changed his physiognomy now appeared to us! In spite of the 
excessive cold, he was in his shirt sleeves; he had nothing on but his 
breeches, girt about his waist, black silk stockings, and shoes with 
silver buckles. A long blood-stained knife glittered in his hand. 

Wilfrid and I thought ourselves lost. But he seemed not to see 
us in the oblique shadow of the garret, though the flame in the stove 
had been fanned up by the icy current of air from the skylight. He 
crouched down upon a box and shivered with cold in a strange fashion. 
Suddenly his yellowish-green eyes fixed their gaze on me—his nostrils 
dilated, and he continued to gaze at me for a full minute. Every 
drop of blood seemed to leave my veins. Then, turning towards the 
stove, he coughed in a hoarse tone of voice, like that of a cat, without 
a muscle of his face starting. He drew from the fob of his breeches 
a large watch, moved like a man looking to see the hour, and then, 
either from absence of mind, or from some other motive, placed it on 
the table. Finally, rising as if in doubt, he considered the window, 
appeared to hesitate, and went out, leaving the door wide open. 

T rose immediately for the purpose of drawing the bolt, but already 
the steps of the man were creaking on the stairs two storeys below. 
An irresistible curiosity overcame my terror, and,as I heard him open 
a window overlooking the yard, I went to a window on the stairs on 
the same side. The yard, from this height, was as deep down as a 
well ;. a wall, fifty or sixty feet high, divided it in two. To the right 
of this wall was the yard of a pork-butcher; to the left, that of the 
Pied de Mouton. It was covered with damp moss and the wild vege- 
tation that plants itself in the shade. The summit reached from the 
window opened by the assassin in a straight line to the roof of a large 
dark-looking house, built at the back of the Bergstrasse. As the 
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moon was shining between the large snow-laden clouds, I saw all this 
af a glance, and shuddered on perceiving the man making his way 
along the top of the high wall, his head bent forward and his long 
knife in his hand, while the wind whistled drearily. 

He reached the opposite roof and disappeared through a window. 

I thought I was dreaming. For some few seconds I stood there, 
open-mouthed and bare-chested, my hair streaming, under the sleet 
that fell from the roof. At last, waking from my state of stupor, I 
returned to our retreat, and rejoined Wilfrid, who looked haggardly 
at me and murmured a prayer in a low voice. I hastened to put 
wood into the stove, to put on my clothes, and to draw the bolt of the 
door. 

“Well?” asked my comrade, rising. 

‘* Well,” I answered, “we've escaped. If this man has not seen us 
it is because we owe our lives to God.” 

“Yes, yes,” he replied; “it is one of the murderers of whom 
Annette told us. Good God! what a face, and what a knife!” 

He fell back on the mattress. As for myself, I swallowed at a 
draught all that was left of the wine in the mug, and as the fire had 
burned up, the warmth hatl again spread itself through the chamber, 
and the bolt of the door was securely drawn, my courage began to 
return. 

Still the watch was there—the man might come back for it. This 
idea froze us with terror. 

“ What shall we do now?” said Wilfrid. “The shortest course to 
take will be to set off at once back to the Black Forest.” 

“Why should we ?” 

“T’ve no longer any inclination to play the double-bass—you can 
do as you like.” 

“But why—what should we run away for? Have we committed 
any crime ?” 

“Don’t speak so loud—don’t speak so loud!” he cried. “Only 
that word crime, if anybody overheard it, might bring us to the 
gibbet. Poor devils like us would serve for examples to others. It 
does not take long to decide who commits crimes ; it would be quite 
enough if that watch were found here.” 

“ Listen to me, Wilfrid,” I said to him; “there’s no use in losing 
your wits. I’ve no doubt, in my own mind, that a crime has been 
committed to-night in our neighbourhood ; under such circumstances, 
what ought an honest man to do? Instead of taking to flight, he 
must assist justice, he must” 

“ How ?—how can he assist it ?” 

“The simplest way will be to take the watch to-morrow to the 
high bailiff, and state to him what has passed.” 
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“ Never! never! I daren’t touch this watch!” 

“Very well; I'l go with it. Let us lie down and try to go to 
sleep again, if possible.” 

“T’ve no wish to go to sleep.” 

“Then, let us talk; light your pipe, and we'll wait for daylight. 
There are people still up below, perhaps; if you like, we'll go down.” 

“Td rather remain here.” 

So be it.” 

We resumed our places by the side of the fire. 

The next morning as soon as it was light I went and took up the 
watch from the table. It was a very handsome double-dialled watch, 
the one dial marking the hours, the other the minutes. Wilfrid ap- 
peared more reassured. 

“ Kasper,” he said, “I think, after all, it will be better that I should 
go and see the bailiff’ You aretoo young to manage such matters ; 
you'll not explain yourself properly.” 

“Just as you like,” I replied. 

“It would appear strange for a man of my age to send a mere boy.” 

“Very well ; I understand, Wilfrid.” 

He took the watch, and I noticed that his‘self-love alone urged him 
to take this resolution ; no doubt he would have blushed before his 
comrades to have shown less courage than me. 

We descended from the loft thoughtfully. Passing along the pas- 
sage which opens into the Rue Saint-Christopher we heard the rattle 
of glasses and forks, and I recognised the voice of old Brémer and his 
two sons, Ludwig and Karl. 

“Faith, Wilfrid,” I said, “before going out, we should do no harm 
to take a drink of something.” 

At the same time I pushed open the room door. Our whole com- 
pany was there, the violins and horns hanging on the wall and the harp 
in a corner. We were welcomed with joyous shouts. All bestirred 
themselves to make room for us at table. 

“Good day, comrades!” cried old Brémer. “Wind! snow! All the 
beerhouses will be full of company. Every flake that whirls in the 
air is a florin falling into our pockets.” 

I perceived my little Annette, fresh, shrewd, smiling at me with 
eyes and lips of love. This sight cheered me. The best cuts of ham 
were for me, and every time she came to place a mug on my right her 
soft hand rested expressively on my shoulder. 

Oh! how my heart bounded in thinking of the chestnuts we had 
crunched together of an evening! Yet the pale face of the murderer 
passed from time to time before my eyes and made me shudder. I 
looked at Wilfrid ; he was very thoughtful, At length, as the clock 
struck eight, our band was preparing to set out, when the door opened 
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and three police officers, with livid complexions and eyes that glittered 
like those of rats, followed by several others of the same species, pre- 
sented themselves on the threshold. One of these, having a long and, 
as they say, daintily formed nose, and a stout cudgel hanging at his 
wrist, advanced, crying : 

“ Your papers, gentlemen.” 

Everyone hastened to satisfy his demand. Unfortunately, Wilfrid, 
who was standing by the stove, was seized by a sudden fit of trembling, 
and, as the experienced eye of the police officer was turned upon him 
with an equivocal regard, the fatal idea came into his head of slipping 
the watch into his boot; but before it had reached its destination the 
officer clapped my comrade on the thigh, and said in a bantering tone: 

“Aha! This little business appears to be slightly unpleasant to 
you ?” 

Thereupon Wilfrid was seized with a fainting fit, to everybody’s 
great astonishment; he sank back upon a form, pale as death, and 
Madoe, the chief of the police, without ceremony searched in his 
trousers, and, with a wicked outburst of laughter, produced the watch. 
But hardly had he looked at it than he became grave, and turning 
towards his assistants cried in a terrible voice : 

“ Let no one leave this place! We've got the whole band! Here’s 
the watch belonging to Dean Daniel Van den Berg. Quick! the 
handcuffs! ” 

This order sent an icy thrill into the marrow of our bones. There 
was terrible excitement. Feeling, myself, that we were lost, I slipped 
down under the bench next the wall, and while they were putting the 
irons on poor old Brémer, his sons, Heinrich, and Wilfrid, who 
sobbed and protested his innocence, I felt a small hand passed round 
my neck, the tender hand of Annette, on which I pressed my lips ag 
a last farewell. But she took me by the ear and drew me softly, very 
softly, from under the bench. I saw the open trap-door of the cellar 
under one end of the table, I slipped into it, and the door closed. 

It was all done in a second, in the midst of the confusion. 

I was hardly in my hiding-place before I heard footsteps trampling 
on the trap door, then all became silent; my poor comrades were 
gone! Mother Grédel Dick, from her doorstep, shrieked like a pea- 
cock that the Pied de Mouton had been dishonoured. 

I will leave you to imagine what my reflections were during the 
whole of that day, cowering behind a barrel, my back twisted, my 
legs bent under me, thinking that if a dog should by any chance 
come down into the cellar, that if the landlady herself should come to 
fill a jug, that if the barrel behind which I was concealed were to 
become empty during the day and another had to be tapped—that 
the least accident, in short, might destroy me. 
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All these ideas and a thousand others passed through my head. I 
pictured to myself old Brémer, Wilfrid, Karl, Ludwig, and big Berthe, 
already hanging upon the gibbet of Harberg, in the midst of a whole 
flight of crows gorging themselves at their expense. The hair rose 
on my head. 

Annette, not less troubled in mind than myself, out of extreme 
cautiousness, shut the door every time she came up from the cellar. 
I heard the old woman call out to her: 

“Leave that door alone! What are you thinking of—to waste half 
your time opening and shutting it?” 

The door was then left ajar, and out of the darkness I saw the 
tables surrounded ‘by new drinkers, and heard exclamations, discus- 
sions, and endless stories concerning the famous band.. 

“The scoundrels!” cried one. “Thanks to heaven they are all 
captured! What a scourge for Heidelberg! One did not dare to stir 
out into the streets after ten o'clock. Trade was beginning to suffer. 
But there’s now an end of it, and in a fortnight’s time all will be 
right again.” 

“These musicians from the Black Forest,” cried another, “are 
nothing but a set of bandits! They get let into houses under pre- 
tence of playing music; they take notice of the locks, the coffers, the 
cupboards, the entrances, and then one fine morning we hear that 
Master Sv-and-so has had his throat cut in his bed—that his wife has 
been murdered, his children strangled, his house stripped from top to 
bottom, his barn set on fire, or something of the kind. The wretches! 
They must be exterminated without mercy, if the country is to know 
any quiet and safety.” 

“The whole town will go to see them hung,” said Mother Grédel, 
“and it'll be the happiest day of my life. Do you know that but for 
Dean Daniel’s watch no trace of them would ever have been dis- 
covered? Yesterday evening the watch disappeared, this morning 
Master Daniel gave a description of it to the police, an hour afterwards 
Madoc claps his hand on the whole covey! Ha! ha! ha!” 

The whole room rang with laughter. Shame, indignation, fear, 
made me shudder by turns. 

Night came, however. Only a few drinkers remained seated at the 
tables. I heard the fat landlady, who had been up late the night 
before, yawn and murmur : 

“Ah! when are we going to get to bed ?” 

One candle alone was left alight in the room. 

“Go to bed, madame,” said Annette, gently. “I'll sit up alone until 
these gentlemen go away.” 

Some of the tipsy guests understood this invitation and went away ; 
but one remained, dozing in front of his jug. The watchman going 
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his rounds waked him up, and I heard him go out in his turn, grumb- 
ling and staggering, at the door. 

“ At last he’s gone,” I said to myself. “Mother Grédel will go to 
bed and little Annette will not be long before she comes to set me at 
liberty.” 

With these pleasant thoughts in my head I was stretching my 
cramped limbs, when these words of the fat landlady fell upon my 
ears : 

“Annette, go and shut up the house—and don’t forget to put up 
the iron kar—while I go down into the cellar.” 

This laudable practice appeared to be habitual with her, to assure 
herself that all was in order. 

“But, madame,” stammered the girl, “the barrel is not empty ; 
there is no need for you” 

“ Mind your own business,” interrupted Mother Grédel, whose 
candle already shone upon the stairs. 

I had but just time enough to jam myself once more behind the 
barrel. The old woman, stooping under the low roof of the cellar, 
went from one cask to another, and I heard her mutter : 

“Oh, the hussey! how she lets the wine run! Wait a bit, wait a 
bit. I'll teach you to fasten the taps better! Was ever such a thing 
seen ?—was ever such a thing seen ?” 

The light cast shadows against the damp wall ; I cringed into the 
smallest possible space. : 

Suddenly, at the moment when I thought the visit was terminated, 
T heard the old woman utter a sigh—a sigh so long and so doleful, 
the idea immediately entered my head that something extraordinary 
must be going on. I ventured to look out of my place of retreat 
with the utmost caution. What did I see? Mother Grédel Dick, 
with open mouth and eyes starting from her head, gazing under the 
barrel behind which I was holding myself motionless. She had per- 
ceived one of my feet under the log which served to tilt it, and 
doubtless imagined that she had. discovered the chief of the robbers 
hidden there for the purpose of murdering her during the night. My 
resolution was promptly taken ; I rose to my feet murmuring : 

“ Madame, in the name of heaven, take pity on me! I am”—— 

But without looking at me, and without heeding a word of what I 
said, she set up a screeching enough to split one’s ears, all the time 
scrambling up the stairs as fast as her corpulency would allow her to 
move. I,on my part, seized with indescribable terror, hung on to 
her gown to beseech her on my knees; but that made things worse 
than ever. 

“Help! murder!” she cried. “Oh! oh! Leave me! Take my 
money! Oh! oh!” 
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It was frightful. In vain I cried to her: 

“ Madame, look at me! I am not what you imagine me to be” —— 

Bah! she was out of her senses with terror. She raved, she 
stuttered, she yelled in accents so shrill that, if we had not been 
underground, all the neighbourhood would have been aroused. In 
this extremity, carried away by my fury, I climbed over her 
back, reached the door before her, and clapped it to like thunder, 
taking care to shoot the bolt in its socket. The light having gone 
out during this struggle, Mother Grédel was left in darkness, and her 
voice was only feebly heard, as in the distance. 

Exhausted and downcast, I looked at Annette, whose distress 
equalled my own. We had neither of us strength to utter a word, 
and we listened to the old woman’s cries, that grew weaker and weaker, 
and at last ceased altogether ; she had fainted. 

“Oh, Kasper!” cried Annette, joining her hands. “What is to be 
done? My God! what is to be done? Fly! fly! Somebody may 
have heard. You have killed her.” 

“ Killed !—I ? ”—— 

“Well, well, fly—make your escape! I’ll open the door for you.” 

As she spoke she unbarred the door and I rushed into the street 
without even thanking her, the ungrateful wretch that I was! But 
I was so terrified, the danger was so pressing, the sky so dark. The 
weather was abominable ; not a star was in the heavens, not a lamp 
alight ; it blowed and snowed. For half an hour I hurried on without 
once pausing to take breath. My horror may be imagined when, 
raising my eyes, I saw that I was in front of the Pied de Mouton. 
In my terror I had made the circuit of the neighbourhood, perhaps, 
three or four times. My legs were weary and mud-covered, my knees 
bent under me. 

The public-house, so recently deserted, hummed like a beehive ; 
lights were passing from one window to another. No doubt it was 
full of police officers. Down-hearted, exhausted by cold and hunger, 
desperate, and not knowing where to find shelter, I then took the most 
singular of all resolutions. 

“ Faith !” I said to myself, “if I am to die, I can but die. As well 
be hung as leave my bones on the road back to the Black Forest.” 

I went into the public-house, therefore, to give myself up to justice. 
Among the shabby-looking individuals with battered hats and enor- 
mous bludgeons, whom I had seen in the morning, and who were now 
prying and ferreting all over the house, there was, seated before a 
table, the high bailiff, Zimmer, dressed in black, with grave air and 
penetrating eye; and Secretary Roth, in his red wig, with his im- 
posing expression of face and his broad, flat ears, like oyster-shells. 
Hardly any notice was taken of me, a circumstance which at once 
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modified my resolution. I took a seat in one of the corners of the 
room behind the cast-iron stove, in company with two or three of the 
neighbours, who had come to see what was going on, and I calmly 
asked for a measure of wine and a plate of sawer-kraut. 

Annette nearly betrayed me. 

“My God!” she exclaimed. “Is it possible ?” 

But an exclamation more or less in the midst of such a clamorous 
crowd signified absolutely nothing. Nobody took any notice of it; 
and while I went on eating with the best appetite I listened to the 
examination to which Mother Grédel was being subjected while lying 
helplessly in a large arm-chair, her thin hair and eyes still disordered 
by terror. 

“‘ What appeared to be the age of this man?” asked the bailiff. 

“From forty to fifty years old, monsieur. An enormous man, with 
black side-locks, or brown ones—I will not speak positively as to the 
colour—long nose, green eyes.” 

‘‘ Had he no particular marks—stains on the face—scars ?” 

“ No—I don’t remember. He had only a large hammer and 
pistols.” 

“Very well; and what aid he say to you ?” 

“He seized me by the throat, but fortunately I cried out so loudly 
that he became afraid, and then I defended myself with my nails. 
Ah monsieur! when one’s life is in danger one defends oneself, 
monsieur.” 

“Nothing is more natural and legitimate, madame. Write down, 
Monsieur Roth, that the sangfroid of this good woman has been 
truly admirable.” 

And so on throughout the examination. 

Annette was then questioned, who simply declared thet she had 
been so terrified as to remember nothing. 

“That will do,” said the bailiff. “If any further intelligence 
reaches us we will return to-morrow.” 

Everybody went away, and I asked Mother Grédel for a bedroom 
for the night. She had not the least recollection of having seen me 
before, so completely had her brain been muddled by fear. 

“ Annette,” she said, “show the gentleman up to the little green 
chamber on the third floor. I can no longer stand on my feet. Ah, 
good heavens! what one has to go through in this world!” 

And she gave free and full vent to her tears, which did her good. 

Annette, having lit a candle, conducted me to the chamber named, 
and when we were alone, “Ah, Kasper! Kasper!” she cried out of the 
simplicity of her heart, “who would ever have thought that you 
belonged to the band? I shall never be happy again after having 
loved a brigand.” 
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“You, too, Annette !—you too!” I cried in despair, throwing my- 
self on to a seat. “This is more than I can bear !” 

T was ready to burst into tears. But she instantly repented of her 
injustice, and came and threw her arms about me, crying : 

“No! no!—you are not one of the band! You are too gentle for 
that, my good Kasper ; but, for all that, you are very venturesome to 
have come back !” 

I told her that I had been dying of cold out of doors, and that that 
alone had decided me. We remained for a few moments thoughtful, 
and then she left me, for fear of arousing the suspicions of Mother 
Grédel. When I was alone, after having made sure that the windows 
did not open on to any wall, and that the bolt of the door acted 
properly, I thanked the Lord for having saved me under such perilous 
circumstances. Then, lying down in bed, I slept profoundly. 


II. 


Nexr morning I awoke about eight o'clock. The weather was damp 
and dull. On drawing aside the curtain of my bed, I remarked that 
the snow was piled on the window-ledges ; the windows were all white 
with it. I thought sadly of the fate of my comrades; how they must 
be suffering from the cold, most of all, old Brémer and big Berthe. 
This idea wrung my heart. 

While I was musing in this manner, a strange tumult arose out of 
doors. It approached the public-house, and it was not without alarm 
that I sprang towards a window to judge of this new peril. 

The famous band was being brought to be confronted with Mistress 
Grédel Dick, who was unable to leave her house after the terrible 
emotions of the previous night. My poor companions were coming 
down the muddy street, between two files of police agents, and followed 
by an avalanche of boys, hooting and hissing like very savages. I 
still seem to see the frightful scene: old Brémer manacled to his son 
Ludwig, then Karl and Wilfrid, and lastly, big Berthe, who walked 
alone, and erying in a piteous voice : 

“Tn the name of Heaven, gentlemen—in the name of Heaven— 
have pity on a poor innocent harpist! I kill? I steal? Oh, is it 
possible !” 

She wrung her hands. The others were downcast, their heads bent, 
and their hair hanging over their faces. 

The whole of these people pressed into the dingy passage of the 
Pied de Mouton. The officers turned out all strangers, then shut the 
door, and the eager crowd were left outside, with feet in the snow and 
noses flattened against the window-panes. 

The profoundest silence then reigned in the house. Being by 
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this time dressed, I partly opened the door of my room to listen, 
and to see whether it was possible for me to escape from the house 
unseen. 

I heard voices and persons moving about on the lower floors, con- 
vincing me that all the issues were well guarded. The door of my 
room opened on to the landing-place just in front of the window which 
the man had opened to escape from. At first I took no heed of this. 
But while I was standing there, I suddenly noticed that, the window 
being open, no snow had lodged on the lower part of the frame, and 
on going up to it, I perceived fresh footsteps on the wall. This dis- 
covery made me shudder. The man had returned! He returned 
every night perhaps! The cat, the stoat, the ferret—all seekers of 
living prey—have their habitual path. What a discovery! A 
mysterious light was making all clear to my mind. 

“Oh!” I cried to myself, “if chance should have placed the mur- 
derer in my hands, my poor comrades will have been saved !” 

With my eyes I followed the footmarks, which were continued with 
surprising clearness on to the nearest roof. 

At that moment some words of the examination reached my ears. 
The door of the room in which the inquiry was taking place had been 
opened to admit air. I heard: 

“Do you admit having, on the 20th of this month, participated in 
the murder of the high priest, Ulmet Elias ?” 

A few unintelligible words followed. 

“ Close the door, Madoc,” said the bailiff, “close the door ; madame 
is unwell.” 

I heard no more. 

While my head was resting on the banisters a great resolution was 
struggling within me. “TI may be able to save my comrades,” I said 
to myself. “God will point out to me the means of giving them back 
to their families. If fear made me shrink from such a duty I should 
become their murderer. My peace of mind, my honour, would be lost 
for ever; I should think myself the most cowardly—the vilest of 
wretches!” For a considerable length of time I hesitated ; but sud- 
denly my resolution was taken. I went downstairs and penetrated 
into the kitchen. 

“Have you never seen this watch?” said the bailiff to Mother 
Grédel. “Try your best to remember, madame ?” 

But without waiting for the answer, I advanced into the room, and 
with a firm voice replied : 

“T have seen this watch, Mr. Bailiff, in the hands of the murderer 
himself. I recognise it. And, as to the assassin, I can give him up 
to you this evening, if you will deign to listen to me.” 

A deep silence was maintained around me; all present looked at 
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one another in bewilderment, My poor comrades appeared to take 
courage. 

“ Who are you, monsieur ?” demanded the bailiff, recovering from 
his surprise. 

“T am the companion of these unfortunates, and I am not ashamed 
to own it, Mr. Bailiff, because all of them, though poor, are honest 
people. Not one amongst them is capable of committing the crimes 
imputed to them.” 

There was a fresh silence. Big Berthe sobbed quietly ; the bailiff 
appeared to gird himself up. 

“Where,” he said, fixing his eye on me, “ where do you propose to 
give the assassin up to us ?” 

“In this very place, Mr. Bailiff—in this house. To convince you, 
I ask but a moment’s audience in private.” 

“Let us hear,” he said, rising, and making a sign to Madoc, the chief 
of the secret police, to follow us, and to the others to remain where. 
they were. 

We left the room. I rapidly mounted the stairs, the others follow- 
ing in my steps. On reaching the third story, I showed them the 
footmarks in the snow. 

“Those are the traces of the murderer,” I said to them. “He 
passes this way every evening. Yesterday he came at two in the 
morning; he has been again during the night. He will, without 
doubt, come again this evening.” 

The bailiff and Madoc observed the footsteps for a few moments 
without speaking. 

“ And you say that those are the footprints of the murderer ?” asked 
the chief of the police, with an air of doubt. 

J then related to them the appearance of the assassin in our loft. I 
pointed out the window of the house into which, by the light of the 
moon, I had seen him escape—which Wilfrid had not seen, from 
having remained in bed. I confessed that accident alone had led 
me to observe the footprints of the preceding night. 

“ It’s strange,” muttered the bailiff, “and a great deal modifies the 
situation of the accused. But how do you account for the presence of 
the murderer in the cellar of the public-house?” 

I simply informed him of all that had taken place the evening 
before, from the arrest of my comrades to the moment of my 
flight. 

“That will do,” he said. 

And then, turning to the chief of the police, he observed : 

*“T must confess to you, Madoc, that.the depositions against these 
fiddlers have never appeared to me conclusive ; they were far from con- 
firming me in the idea of their participation in these crimes. Besides, 
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their papers establish, for several of them, an alibi very difficult to be 
disproved. Nevertheless, young man, in spite of the apparent truth- 
fulness of the information you have given us, you must remain in our 
custody until the verification of the fact. Madoc, you must keep him 
under your eye, and take your measures accordingly.” 

The bailiff went downstairs meditatively, and folding his papers, 
without adding a word to the examination : 

“Tet the accused be taken back to prison,” he said, casting a look 
of contempt at the fat landlady. 

He left the house, accompanied by his secretary. 

Madoc remained alone with two assistants. 

“Madame,” he said to the landlady, “ you will preserve the strictest 
silence as to what has taken place. More than that, you will let this 
honest young man have the room he occupied the night before last.” 

The look and tone of Madoc admitted of no reply. Mother Grédel 
promised to do anything and everything required of her, so long as 
she was secured from the brigands. 

“Don’t distress yourself about them,” replied Madoc; “we shall 
remain here all day and night to protect you. Attend quietly to your 
business, and begin by letting us have some breakfast. Young man, 
will you do me the honour of breakfasting with us ?” 

My situation did not allow me to decline this offer. I accepted. 

We sat down therefore to a ham and a jug of Rhine wine. Other 
persons came in and took their customary drinks, provoking the con- 
fidence of Mother Grédel and Annette; but they took great care not 
to speak in our presence, and were extremely reserved ; which was 
highly meritorious on their parts. 

We spent the whole afternoon smoking pipes and drinking odd 
glasses and mugs of wine; no one paid any attention to us. 

The chief of the police, in spite of his pallid face, his piercing eyes, 
pale lips, and eagle-beak nose, was a very good fellow after drinking. 
He told funny stories with spirit and facility. He tried to lay hold of 
little Annette as she passed him. The others laughed boisterously at 
everything he said. I alone remained sad and silent. 

“ Come, young man,” he said to me laughingly, “ forget your respect- 
able grandmother’s death. What the devil !—we’re all mortal! Drink, 
and drive away these gloomy fancies.” 

Others mixed in our conversation, and the time thus passed in 
the midst of tobacco-smoke, the jingling of glasses, and the clatter of 
cans, 

But at nine o'clock, after the visit of the watchman, everything 
changed its complexion. Madoc rose and said: 

“ Now, then, let’s get to business. Fasten the door and shutters, 
gently. You, madame, and you, mademoiselle, go to bed.” 
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These three abominably tattered and seedy men had themselves" 
much more the appearance of brigands than of guardians of law and 
order. They drew from their trowsers iron rods, armed at the end 
with a ball of lead. Brigadier Madoc tapped on the pocket of his 
overcoat to assure himself of the presence of a pistol. A moment 
afterwards he drew it out to put a cap on it. 

All this was done quite coolly. Finally the chief directed me to 
lead them up to my loft. 

We mounted the stairs. 

On reaching the den, where little Annette had been so careful as 
to light a fire, Madoc, swearing between his teeth, immediately threw 
water over the charcoal; then, pointing to the mattress, he said to me: 

“Tf you are inclined, you can go to sleep.” 

He then seated himself with his acolytes at the end of the room, 
near the wall, and blew out the candle. 

I lay down, inwardly praying to the Lord to send the assassin. 

The silence, after midnight, became so profound that one might 
almost have doubted that three men were there, open-eyed, and at~ 
tentive to the least sound, as hunters lying in wait for some wild beast. 
The hours passed slowly, slowly. I did not sleep. A thousand terrible 
ideas came into my head. I heard the clock strike one—two; still 
nothing appeared. 

At three o'clock one of the police officers stirred—I thought the 
man had arrived—but all again became still. I began to think that 
Madoc would take me for an impostor, that he would be terribly angry, 
that he would maltreat me next day, and that, far from having saved 
my companions, I should be chained with them. 

After three o’clock the time appeared to fly with extreme rapidity ; 
T could have wished that the night would last for ever, so as at least to 
leave me a ray of hope. 

As I was thus, for the thousandth time, sifting these ideas, suddenly, 
without my having heard the least noise, the window was pushed 
open—two eyes glittered in the opening—nothing stirred in the loft. 

“The others are asleep,” I said to myself. 

The head still remained there—attentive. One might have said the 
scoundrel suspected something. Oh! how my heart galloped! how 
the blood coursed through my veins, while the cold perspiration covered 
my face! I no longer breathed. 

Several minutes passed in this manner; then, suddenly, the man 
appeared to decide, and dropped into the loft with the same precaution 
as on the previous night. 

At the same moment a terrible cry—a cry, short, thrilling, rang 
out: 

“ We have him !” 
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Then the whole house was filled with uproar—exclamations, stamp- 
ings, hoarse clamours, freezing me with terror. The man roared, the 
others panted ; then there was a fall, as if the floor was being crashed 
through ; after that I only heard the grinding of teeth and the rattle 
of manacles. 

“ Light!” cried the terrible Madoc. 

And, while the sulphur flamed, casting its ghastly blue light 
throughout the room, I vaguely distinguished the police agents sitting 
on the man in shirt sleeves ; one held his throat, the other pressed 
his knees into the villain’s chest; Madoc closed the handcuffs on hig 
wrists with a force enough to have broken the bones. The man 
seemed helpless; one only of his big legs, bare from the knee to the 
ankle, was raised from time to time, and struck against the floor with 
a convulsive movement; his eyes were literally starting from his 
head, and a bloody froth was oozing from his lips. 

I had scarcely lit the candle before an exclamation of surprise broke 
from the police agents : 

“ Our Dean !” 

All three rose, and I saw them look at each other, pale with terror. 

The bloodshot eye of the murderer turned towards Madoc. He 
tried to speak, but it was some seconds before I heard him murmur: 

“What a dream !—my God, what a dream!” 

I had gone close to look at him. It was he—the man who had 
given us such good advice on the road to Heidelberg. Perhaps he 
had had a presentiment that we should be the cause of his destruc- 
tion; people sometimes have these terrible presentiments. As he no 
longer moved, and a streak of blood was stealing along the dusty 
floor, Madoc, recovered from his surprise, tore open his shirt; he 
then saw that he had stabbed himself to the heart with his large 
knife. 

“ Aha!” cried Madoc with a dark smile. “ Master Dean has diddled 
the gallows. He knew when he was well off! All of you stop here 
while I go and inform the bailiff.” 

Picking up his hat, which had fallen off in the struggle, he went 
out without saying another word. 

I remained with the two police agents in front of the corpse. 

By eight o’clock in the morning all Heidelberg had learned the 
great news. It was an event in the country. Daniel Van den Berg, 
Dean of the Drapers, had enjoyed a fortune and consideration so 
firmly established, that numbers absolutely refused to believe in the 
abominable instincts by which he had been overcome. 

These events were discussed in a thousand different ways. Some 
said that the rich Dean was a sleep-walker, and consequently irre- 
sponsible for his actions; others that he was a murderer for love of 
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blood, having no serious interest in the committal of such crimes. 
Perhaps he was both the one and the other. It is an incontestable 
fact that the moral being, the will, the soul—it matters little what it 
is called—exists no longer in the somnambulist. Now, the animal, 
abandoned to itself, naturally submits to the impulsion of its pacific 
or sanguinary instincts; and the thick-set face of Daniel Van den 
Berg, his flat head, swelling out behind the ears, his long bristling 
moustaches, his green eyes, all proved that he, unfortunately, be- 
longed to the cat species—a terrible race, that kill for the mere 
pleasure of killing. 

However that may be, my companions were set at liberty. Fora 
fortnight Annette was talked of as a model of devotion. She was 
even asked in marriage by the son of Burgomaster Trungott, a 
romantic young gentleman who was the plague of his family. I 
hastened back to the Black Forest, where, from that time, I ful- 
filled the functions of chef d@orchestre at the bouchon of the Sabre- 
Vert, on the road to Tubingue. If you happen to pass that way and 
my story has interested you, come and see me. We'll empty two or 
three bottles together, and I'll tell you some things that will make - 
your hair stand on end. 


The Llying Post. 


From THe Danisu. 


Frirz Baaaer had that very day passed his juridical examination, and 
was sitting in his lodgings in Street, Copenhagen, in a very 
happy frame of mind. 

Life lay before him. 

“Yes,” he soliloquized, after a deep reverie, during which he had 
built up many magnificent castles—“ and after that . . . . why—one 
must marry! Yes,” he continued, after a pause; “ but whom ?” 

Again, the horizon of the future seemed tinged with a rosy hue, 
and beautiful angel heads peeped down at him (not such, be it men- 
tioned, as are represented to us in good books, as belonging to neither 
sex, but real, living, youthful angels of the feminine gender, and 
lovely beyond description). 

“What an ass I am!” growled Bagger, leaning out of the window— 
his room was high up under the roof. “ What an ass I am!” he 
repeated, as he looked down at the crowded street. But, somehow or 
other, the sight of the passers-by afforded his imaginative powers fresh 
food. “ Ah!” he continued, “ what loveliness that pretty ankle may 
support! what bright eyes may be beaming beneath yonder jaunty 
hat! what a warm heart be beating within the folds of that graceful 
mantle!. ... But supposing Destiny were to bring one face to face 
with one of them; and granted that she be disengaged of course— 
amiable, well educated, of good family, and... yes. . . say of some 
means—how would a fellow know that in choosing her he did not 
give up his chance of his ideal—of her, for instance, whose glory has 
been shining down on him from the clouds? Oh Life! what a lottery 
thou art!” 

Bagger now became rather melancholy, and the future, which but 
just now had appeared so bright and full of promise, became overcast 
and dark. 

Just at this moment, a sudden whirlwind might be seen racing 
down the middle of the street. Nearer and nearer, the spiral cloud of 
dust it raised approached his window. Fritz was in the act of draw- 
ing back to escape the dust, when his attention was arrested by a 
scrap of paper that was eddying round and round, almost within his 
reach. 

After many futile attempts, he at last succeeded in securing it. 
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The next moment the whirlwind had passed away, and the sky was 
bright and clear once more. On examining his prize, he found that 
one side was a blank, while on the other, far down in the left-hand 
corner, was the word “loving,” and a little below it the letters “ geb.” 

“«Geb!’ what does ‘geb’ mean ?” he asked. “Had it been ‘ gowk’ 
there would have been some meaning in it. Geb! algebra! ge- 
briider ;—pooh! what an ass I am! Anyhow, she must have an 
answer,” he cried out, as he sat down to write a long effusion, which 
he had no sooner finished than he tore up. 

“No!” said he; “if Destiny means anything by making the wind 
act the postman, I ought to be rational.” 

‘Thereupon he wrote as follows :— 

“Like the Northmen of old who, when they set out for Iceland, 
cast the props of their high seats into the sea with the firm deter- 
mination of settling wheresoever they were driven on shore, so do I 
commit this to the winds. My faith follows with it, and it is my firm 
conviction that where this alights there shall I some day salute thee 
as the object of my choice, as my—— ” 

“ Yes—what shall I put?—as my—ah!—as my geb,” he added 
laughingly. 

Thereupon he went to the window and threw the paper out. For 
a long time it hovered about in the air, as if uncertain whither to 
proceed. Then it nearly settled in the waterpipe. Next, it was 
within an ace of going down a chimney opposite; but at length a 
favouring breeze carried it up higher and higher. Fritz could see it 
whirling round and round far above the houses. It had evidently 
started in good earnest now. 

Watching it intently, till at last it quite disappeared from view, 
Fritz heaved a sigh of relief, as he said, “There! I am an engaged 
man to-day,” and proceeded to dress for dinner. 

Six years had elapsed since the events recorded above; and in the 
meantime Bagger had achieved considerable success in his profession, 

_ for he had been made Assessor of the Criminal and Police Court, 
offices to which good salaries were attached. He was still a bachelor, 
and being of a cheerful disposition, and fond of gaiety, was greatly 
sought after in the social circles of the Danish capital. 

The Assessor, or as we will still call him, Fritz Bagger, was then, 
about six years from the time when we first made his acquaintance, 
invited to a wedding party. 

Tt was a merry party, and the rare and excellent wines provided by 
the bride’s father contributed not a little to promote the general 
hilarity of the company, and Bagger’s love of humour in particular. 
Accordingly, though the health of the happy pair had been officially 
proposed, our friend found an opportunity of making a humorous 
address on the advantages of the married state. 
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As he sat down, a prosaic individual asked leave to propose a 
toast, in the course of which he said that “he was sure that he was 
but expressing the feelings of the company when he stated that if so 
talented a personage as the Assessor would put his charming theories 
about marriage into practice, it would be an excellent thing for 
him.” 

The toast was drunk with immense applause. But it chanced that 
just at the moment when Bagger;was rising to reply, a violent gust 
of wind burst the door of the room open, and nearly extinguished the 
lights. 

Now whether it was owing to the wine, or the company, or to the 
wind, or to all three combined, certain it is_ that Bagger felt at that 
moment six years younger. 

Involuntarily his mind reverted to that scene in the garret six 
years back, when, like the old Northmen, he had entrusted his plighted 
faith to the winds. With a mingled air of seriousness and humour he 
concluded a witty speech with the words, “I am already plighted !” 

“What ?—you engaged? Let me congratulate you,” sounded from 
all sides. 

“That gust of wind,” he continued, “that so nearly left us in the 
dark has just brought me a message from my betrothed.” 

“Do you mean, Assessor, that you have plighted yourself to the 
sea, or the storm, like the Doge of Venice ?” cried the bridegroom, 
treating it”as a joke. 

“Yes,” replied Bagger. “I am like the Doge of Venice, though 
not so exalted in rank. Listen! Six years ago I was sitting in my 
lodgings: it was the day I had passed my examination. Suddenly I 
was inspired by Eros. I will not enter into details, but will merely 
tell you that, acting on the impulse of that inspiration, I entrusted 
my plighted faith to a whirlwind. Any moment the object of my 
affections may appear to demand the fulfilment of my vow.” 

“ But who is she ?” inquired the bride, with a smile. 

“ Ah! that I cannot tell. Do I know the course of the whirlwind ?” 
was the enigmatical reply. 

“ But did you sign your name to it?” asked the bridegroom. 

“No; but I hope you don’t think I would repudiate my hand- 
writing,” said Bagger. 

The seriousness with which the company listened to his concluding 
words, caused doubtless by the serious manner he had involuntarily 
assumed, brought Bagger quickly to his senses. 

“Are we not all engaged?” he continued, in a humorous strain. 
“ Would not the bride and bridegroom confess that long before they 
had even seen each other they were virtually betrothed? Are not 
marriages made in... ?” 

“ Bravo! bravo !” shouted the bridegroom. 
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“ And the whirlwind, that is Destiny—that unknown power brought 
them together, and fulfilled their troth.” 

“Yes; yes.” 

“ Let us, then, drink a glass to the wind; to Destiny, the unknown 
but ruling force of the universe. To those of us who have not yet 
seen forty years it will surely some day bring a bride; or are we 
already provided for in this respect, be sure the promise will be ful- 
filled in some other way. A toast, then, to the wind, to the unknown ; 
may it bring us the object of our desire; and may we be prepared to 
accept our good fortune whenever it comes !” 

“Bravo!” cried the bridegroom, looking at his bride. 

“Ugh !” thought Bagger, as he sat down. “I flatter myself I got 
out of that pretty well. Catch me if ever I give vent to my raptu- 
rous feelings again.” 

Perhaps it was a fortunate thing for Bagger when, on his return 
home that night, he found a bundle of papers on his table requiring 
his immediate attention. It was an interesting case of larceny. Ac- 
cordingly, he sat down to peruse them, and day had already begun to 
dawn before he had completed his task. 

“Two years with hard labour in the House of Correction,” were his 
last words before he fell asleep. 

About a month later, two young ladies were walking in a garden a 
few miles from Copenhagen. 

One of them evidently was at home at the place, as might have 
been noticed partly from her attire, which, though elegant, wore an 
air of homeliness about it; partly because she walked a step or two 
in advance to hold back any obtrusive branch or twig that threatened 
to commit havoc on the dress of her fashionably-attired companion. 
An attentive observer might furthermore have come to the conclusion, 
after studying the features of the two ladies, that, though apparently 
on intimate terms, there did not yet exist any great degree of cordiality 
between them. 

_ Did you hear about Emmy Ibsen’s wedding, Miss Hjelm?” asked 
Miss Brandt of her companion. 

“Yes! it took place a month ago, did it not?” 

“Yes, I was bridesmaid, you know.” 

“Indeed!” replied Miss Hjelm, rather coldly. 

“Tt was such a charming party, dear; so different to wedding 
parties generally ;. but that was all owing to Assessor Bagger,” she 
added. 

“Oh, indeed!” was the curt rejoinder. 

“Yes; he wassoamusing. He took me in to breakfast ; and, what 
do you think? when he was returning thanks for his health being 
drunk, he told us he was engaged to be married.” 
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“ Was his bride present ?” inquired Miss Hjelm. 

“Oh no! she could not very well have have been present, you see. 
Do you know who she is?” 

“ How should I?” answered her companion. 

“Why, the whirlwind!” said Miss Brandt. 

“The whirlwind?” replied the other in amazement. 

“Yes; he said that once, as a young man, he had committed his 
' plighted troth to a whirlwind in the shape of a love letter, and that he 
was constantly expecting an answer; and that he was, therefore, an 
engaged man. 

“Oh dear! what is the matter?” asked Miss Hjelm, in a tone of 
sympathy, as her companion uttered a sharp cry of pain. 

The fact was, that just at that moment Miss Hjelm had omitted 
to hold back a briar shoot that hung over the path, the consequence 
of which was that a thorn had stuck into Miss Brandt’s ankle. 

This circumstance stopped their conversation for a short time, but, 
on their return to the house, Miss Brandt again alluded to the subject 
of their conversation. 

“ Only fancy, dear, how romantic and interesting it would be if the 
wind were really to pour down such billets-douw! What would one’s 
feelings be if one got such a letter from the sky, in which your 
unknown lover pledged his fealty for time and eternity ?” 

“That is rather too difficult a question for me to answer,” replied 
Miss Hjelm, laconically. “ But, after all, perhaps, it is not so very 
extraordinary an occurrence. A girl I know very well once had such 
a billet, and she made me a present of it.” 

“You don’t mean that? But have you really got the letter? I 
should go like to see one of these messages from the sky.” 

“T think I have it still,” replied Miss Hjelm. “But I will see;” 
and, after rummaging in her writing-desk for a few minutes, she at 
length found the paper in question, and handed it to her companion. 

Miss Brandt read it through, but was very careful to conceal the 
fact that it seemed to correspond exactly with the description the 
Assessor had given of the note he had once written and committed to 
the whirlwind. 

“You may keep it, if you like,” said Miss Hjelm, as Miss Brandt 
was returning it to her. 

“Oh! thanks—but—well ! I will keep it as a curiosity, you know ;” 
and, so saying, she folded it up, and slipped it inside her glove, and 
shortly afterwards took leave. 

After Miss Brandt and her party had gone, Miss Hjelm’s cousin, a 
rather pretty looking young widow, said to her : 

“ What is the matter, Ingeborg ? you seem as if you were laughing 
with one eye and crying with the other.” 

Oh! nothing much,” was the reply ; “only a bubble has burst, and 
perhaps...” 
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“You know, dear, I am a bad hand at, guessing riddles, go, if you 
wish'me to understand your meaning, you must descend to the level of 
my understanding.” 

“ Well, then,” said Ingeborg, “I have just lost an illusion of six 

years’ standing.” 
“Of six years! why, you were then only sixteen !” 

“Exactly; just when I was sixteen I met an ideal with which I fell 
in love. To-day I have heard that he is married. But I'll tell you 
the whole story. Six years ago I drove into Copenhagen with my late 
father. While he was engaged in business matters I went about the 
town to execute my commissions. 

«“ Just as I was turning the corner of a street I was nearly knocked 
down by the wind, for it was blowing very violently. While I was 
gasping for breath, a scrap of paper flew in under my veil, and hung 
there fluttering just like a butterfly. I tried to remove it, but as often 
as I put it away it flew back. At last I was determined to get rid of 
it, for it worried me, and was on the point of throwing it up into the 
air, when I noticed that there was some writing on it. I read it, and 
saw that it was a regular love-letter. The writer stated that he had 
gent it forth after the fashion of the old Northmen, who.committed the 
props of their high seats to the waves; and that, wheresoever it 
alighted, he would some day bring his plighted faith. It was signed 
‘Geb.’” 

“ What is ‘Geb ?’” inquired the widow. 

“ Why, Ingeborg, of course,” replied Miss Hjelm, with a simplicity 
that testified to the earnestness with which she had believed in the 
reality of the writer's vow. 

“Very strange indeed!” replied her cousin, with just the slightest 
touch of irony in her words; “and so you determined to remain single 
till your unknown came to claim you as his own.” 

“No, not exactly that,” answered Ingeborg ; “but perhaps it made 
me rather more particular.” 

“ Well—and now?” interrupted her cousin. 

“T have just given Miss Brandt the note.” 

“ Given it to Miss Brandt! Why, what made you do that?” 

“ Because I learnt from her that the man who in all probability 
wrote that letter had spoken of it publicly, and was an Assessor in 
the Criminal Court.” 

“Oh, I see now,” replied the widow, in a bantering tone. “ When 
your ideal hero turns out to be but a simple Assessor, then——” 

“ He is my ideal no longer, you were going to say ?” broke in Miss 
Hjelm. 

“No, not exactly that. But tell me, how could I possibly have 
gone to him and told him that I had his missive? Besides, it is 
quite plain that Miss Brandt has a liking for the Assessor. Fancy, if 
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they were only to make a match of it, and she were to give him his 
note back on their wedding-day, wouldn’t it be romantic ?” 

“But how can she explain about ‘Geb ?’” asked the widow. 

“Oh, such matters do not depend upon a single syllable; besides, 
Miss Brandt is rather a cautious young lady,” added Miss Hjelm, in 
@ slightly sarcastic tone. 

It is said that good fortune seldom comes unattended. One morn- 
ing, as the Assessor was sitting in his room, he received official notice 
of his elevation to the distinguished post of a Judge of the Supreme 
Court. 

The first feelings of gratification had scarcely subsided, when a letter 
was brought in to him. It was in a strange hand—evidently a lady's. 

Quickly breaking the seal, he read as follows :—“ The props of the 
high seat have reached land.—Gex.” 

Tt is said that up to thirty years of age a man is especially exposed 
to the influence of love, and that after that period he becomes 
ambitious. But in the present case Bagger’s ambition, if not satisfied, 
was at least allayed; while his amatory propensities had not been 
severely strained. The note, then, he had just received acted on him 
like a spark on a barrel of gunpowder. A glow ran through every 
vein in his body. Still there was so much of the lawyer about him 
that, after the first rapturous emotion had subsided, he thought, 
‘«‘ What if it be some practical joke, after all ?” 

On the other hand, he was quite certain that he had never alluded 
to the comparison of the old Northmen’s chair props to a living soul, 
much less had he breathed that now precious syllable, “geb,” in 
mortal ear. 

Evidently, therefore, the missive he had once sent forth had come 
into the possession of a lady (for the handwriting, the delicate perfume 
of the note paper, proclaimed her to be such), who by some means or 
other had discovered his secret. Again and again he looked at the 
envelope. It bore only the Copenhagen postmark. The writer, then, 
must be living in that city—perhaps was close by. But who could 
she be? Ah! that was the vexatious thing about it! “And yet it 
must inevitably be so,” he reflected ; “for how could she have come 
in propria persond, and have said while handing me the note, ‘It 
isl? ... Perhaps she would write again.” 

Some nine or ten days elapsed, and found the Assessor in a very 
despondent mood. All the bright castles he had been building up 
were demolished as soon as completed. One evening, however, the 
postman left a note at the door. It was in the same handwriting, 
and contained the following words :— 

“T ought to act honestly towards you, and, as we may never meet, 
can do 80.” 
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Bagger gasped for breath. Some persons, indeed, might have put 
a different interpretation on this sentence, and for “I ought to act 
honestly,” &c.; have read “TI mean to make a fool of you;” and for 
“we may never meet,” “I shall soon see you;” but the worthy judge 
took every word for gospel. 

“T am ashamed,” the writer continued, “at the words I last wrote 
you. My excuse must be that I only learnt a day or two ago that 
you were married. My consolation is that you will never know who 
IT am, and that I shall be forgotten as I will forget.” 

“Oh!” thought the judge ; “supposing we were to meet some day 
when we are both grey-headed, and she were then to learn that I 
never was, am not, and never intend to marry !—can anything more 
dreadful be imagined? Yet, if she were to find her mistake out 
to-morrow, she would not, she could not write again to say, “ Iwas in 
error.” No! Iam completely cut off from her. I might as well be 
living up in the moon. Nay! what is even worse, I may meet her in 
the street, brush up against her dress, without any suspicion that she 
is my geb. Our age boasts of its penny post, its steamers, railways, 
telegraphs, &c. As far as I am concerned, they need not exist—what 
use are they if they cannot help me to find out her address?” 

‘A sudden idea now flashed across Bagger’s brain. “Stay! why 
not advertise? But how? ‘Fritz Bagger is not married!’ No! 
that would be too plain. ‘FF. B. is not married!’ No, that is not 
plain enough. Hah! I have it. ‘Geb is not married !’” 

And, after many corrections, he finally wrote out the following 
advertisement, and sent it to the léading paper in Copenhagen. 
“Geb! isa mistake. He waits only for Geb.” 

A few days later another note in the same precious handwriting 
reached him. 

“Good! be at Mrs. Knudsen’s this day week to congratulate her 
on her birthday.” : 

On the appointed day, Bagger knocked at Mrs. Knudsen’s door at 
a very early hour. The lady of the house was alone, and appeared 
to be not a little surprised at such an early visit. But Bagger was so 
lively and amusing a character, that wherever he went, late or early, 
he was always welcome. 

The time, therefore, passed quickly, and Bagger, feeling that he 
could not with propriety protract his visit, was on the point of taking 
leave when a knock was heard at the door, and the next moment a 
young lady was ushered into the room. Mrs. Knudsen rose and 
kissed her new visitor affectionately. 

“Tam so glad to see you, dear! thanks for your kind wishes. . . How 
are they at home? But, I beg pardon; I am forgetting; let me in- 
troduce you to my particular friend. Miss Hjelmn—Justice Bagger.” 

Now the judge was of course by no means sure that this was the 
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lady, but felt quite certain that she ought to be; for not only was 
she extremely pretty and ladylike, but his heart, being like a photo- 
grapher’s plate ready dipped in collodion, was prepared to receive the 
first pretty image that fell on it. His only fear was lest other ladies 
should come in to blur the picture. 

The impression, too, that the judge had made on the young lady 
was evidently a pleasing one; at least such was Mrs. Knudsen’s 
opinion, who was no mean authority in such matters, and was more- 
over a confirmed match-maker. ; 

“ What an excellent husband he would make for dear Ingeborg! I 
must see if I can’t manage it,” she thought to herself. 

Other visitors kept arriving and leaving, but still the judge re- 
mained, quite unconscious of the length of time he had been there. 

Presently Miss Brandt was ushered into the room. On seeing 
Judge Bagger sitting by the side of Miss Hjelm, with whom he was 
still earnestly engaged in conversation, she gave a little cry of surprise, 
but, quickly regaining her composure, advanced to offer her congra- 
tulations to the lady of the house. 

On looking at his watch, Bagger now perceived that his visit had 
lasted over three hours, two of which had been spent in Miss Hjelm’s 
company; so, after addressing a few commonplace remarks to Miss 
Brandt, took his leave, and returned home in a very happy frame of 
mind indeed. 

* * * * * * 

If hitherto Fritz Bagger’s nature has seemed to be rather dreamy 
and unpractical, no such charge could henceforth be brought against 
him ; for, within a week from his visit to Mrs. Knudsen’s, he had 
not only ascertained where Miss Hjelm lived, but had engaged lodg- 
ings for himself in the neighbourhood, and had become a daily visitor 
at the house of that lady’s mother. 

He had been in the country but a few days when he received 
another note from his unknown correspondent : 

“ Be more fortunate this time: two o'clock on Tuesday at Mrs. 
Lund’s ; mind the hour.” 

“Can she be a coquette?” thought Bagger. “I don’t think I could 
possibly be more fortunate than I was then.” 

Early on the following Tuesday, Bagger repaired to Mrs. Hjelm’s 
house, but, to his surprise, saw no sigas betokening a journey in to 
Copenhagen. 

Ingeborg was dressed, as usual, in a plain morning gown, busily 
employed at needlework, and seemed quite unconcerned. All this 
puzzled the judge to such a degree that when at last the clock struck 
twelve, he exclaimed : 

“Miss Hjelm, you know that I am a Judge in the Supreme 
Court ?” 
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“Certainly,” said Ingeborg, wondering at his meaning. 

“And that, consequently, I do not believe in sorcery,” continued 
Bagger. 

“ Has anyone accused you, then, of such a thing ?” asked his com- 
panion, in a tone of surprise. 

“No, dear lady; but I can assure you that when the clock struck 
just now it occurred to me that you were going to take wing.” 

“Why? ... . what can you mean ?” asked Ingeborg. 

“Under ordinary circumstances it seemed to me an impossibility 
for any lady to perform her toilette and drive ten miles all in two 
hours.” 

“Very true, judge; but I have no intention of driving ten miles 
to-day.” 

“ And that was just why I spoke of flying.” 

“Neither of flying,” added Ingeborg. ‘To convince you of this 
fact you can, if you please, remain here till—what hour did you 
say ?” 

“ Two o'clock.” 

“Two long hours, certainly ; but perhaps a Judge of the Supreme 
Court can for once offer that sacrifice on the altar of enlighten- 


ment.” 
“T-would rather sacrifice two hours on a different altar,’ thought 


Bagger. 

“And you know you promised my cousin and me to read us 
something about natural history,” continued Ingeborg. 

“Yes, dear young lady; but I cannot fly, and my carriage ig 
already waiting for me,” answered Bagger. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, then; a pleasant drive.” 

“ But I can’t see why I should drive ten miles.” 

“A person must be the best judge of his own affairs,” remarked 
Ingeborg. 

“ Possibly ; but I am not of mine.” 

A pause ensued, during which Ingeborg sorely puzzled herself to 
try and account for the strange manner of her visitor. 

“May I take the liberty,” asked Bagger, “to propose that you 
accompany me?” 

“T told you I was not going out to-day,” replied Ingeborg, rather 


coldly. 
« Then,” continued Bagger, “ we might just as well remain where 


we are.” 

Ingeborg was fairly at a loss to fathom the worthy judge’s meaning, 
and began to think he must have taken leave of his senses, when he 
said, in a voice trembling with emotion : 

“ Miss Ingeborg! take pity on me; tell me, didn’t you expect me 
at two o’clock to-day at Mrs. Lund’s ?” 
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“T expect you at Mrs. Lund’s!” exclaimed Ingeborg, in an asto- 
nished tone. 

“ Was it not you, then, that wrote tome... and. ..? 

“T never wrote a line to you in my life, Judge Bagger,” answered 
Ingeborg, very indignantly. 

“ For God’s sake, don’t go yet!” exclaimed the judge; for Miss 
Hjelm had risen to leave the room. “Forgive me, I will tell you 
everything.” 

And Bagger gave her a full and detailed account of his whole story, 
beginning with the note he had once entrusted to the whirlwind, down 
to the present time. 

When he had ended his confession, Ingeborg said with a soft smile, 
without trying to withdraw the hand which the judge had been hold- 
ing for at least five minutes in his own: 

“The meaning of all which is that your affections are engaged to 
an unknown lady ?” 

“No; that is not quite my meaning, Ingeborg.” 

“ But it is the fact! At the very moment you stand at the altar 
with me, another may step forward and claim you.” 

“Oh! but that scrap of paper I once threw in the air,” cried the 
judge, “is neither morally nor legally binding. It is you, dearest 
Ingeborg, I love!” 

Ingeborg reflected a moment. She would not yet confess that she 
was the original possessor of his note; neither did she quite like to 
acknowledge that she had given it to Miss Brandt, who she now felt 
must have been acting the part of the ‘Incognita.”’ She therefore 
merely said: 

“ You must first have your note back.” 

“Certainly ; but how am I to get it? There’s the difficulty.” 

“Write by the same post as before. Let the wind once more act 
the postman !” 

“ Ah! but I am no longer a youth, Ingeborg; and I should not 
care to write what might fall into strange hands now.” 

“ Well, then, for once, I must act the sorcerer. Write as I dictate, 
and I will take care your letter shall reach its destination.” 

The judge seated himself with alacrity at the table. 

“Write,” continued Ingeborg : 

“*¢ Dear Fairy, as I am paying my addresses to Miss Hjelm ..? 
Have you got that?” 

“Oh, dearest girl!” exclaimed Bagger, beside himself with joy, 
making an abortive attempt to seize Ingeborg’s hand. 

«Wait a minute.” 

“<«T pray you,” resumed Ingeborg, “‘‘to return my note” Have 
you got that?” 

“Yes, Ingeborg, darling ; _Ingeborg—my—— ” 
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“Now the name, date, and address. So! have you got that ? 
Now the postcript.” 

“*PS.—TI give you my word of honour that I do not know who you 
are or how this wiil reach you’-—have you got that? And now I will 
add the magic formulary. Give me the pen; we must send it off 
before two.” 

“Two! how strange. Her last letter said two o’clock.” 

And Ingeborg wrote :— 

“* Dear Miss Brandt,—I too beg you to return the letter I gave 
you; and I must ask you to write on it “ Given me By Miss Hseim.” 
It will be best for all parties that this joke goes no farther. Your 
letters shall be returned by the same post that your enclosure arrives.” 

We need not stay to pry into the feelings of Miss Brandt when 
she received Judge Bagger’s note with Miss Hjelm’s addendum ; 
neither need we inquire what her original intention had been in 
writing those mysterious notes which had so perplexed that worthy 
functionary. Suffice it to say, that on the following day an envelope 
came addressed to Judge Bagger “care of Miss Hjelm.” Ingeborg, 
of course, was in the room when the letter came, and when, on break- 
ing the seal, the judge recognised his youthful effusion, he trembled 
a8 if he had received a communication from the spirit world; but on 
seeing the words, “Given me by Miss Hjelm,” exclaimed: “Am I 
awake? or dreaming? How is it possible?” 

“Possible!” said Ingeborg. “Why, who should have got your 
letter but geb ?” 

“ Geb !—geb !—yes—but who is geb?” asked the judge in in- 
creasing bewilderment. 

. “Who but Ingeborg ? is it not the second syllable in my name?” 

“Oh!” cried the judge, embracing her. ‘I have indeed had more 
luck than wit.” 

“Yes,” answered Ingeborg, with a roguish smile; “that is only 
to be expected when a man entrusts his destiny to the whirlwind.” 
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An Zrish Poet and Novelist. 


JOSEPH SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


A nozLe Huguenot family, owning considerable property in Nor- 
mandy, the Le Fanus of Caen, were, upon the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, deprived of their ancestral estates of Mandeville, 
Sequeville, and Cresseron ; but, owing to their possessing influential 
relatives at the court of Louis the Fourteenth, were allowed to quit 
their country for England, unmolested, with their personal property. 
We meet with John Le Fanu de Sequeville and Charles Le Fanu de 
Cresseron, as cavalry officers, in William the Third’s army ; Charles 
being so distinguished a member of the King’s staff that he was 
presented with William’s portrait from his master’s own hand, and 
afterwards served as a major of dragoons under Marlborough. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, William Le Fanu was 
the sole survivor of his family. He married Henrietta Raboteau de 
Puggi, the last of another great and noble Huguenot family, whose 
escape from France, as a child, by the aid of a Roman Catholic uncle 
in high position at the French court, was effected after adventures of 
the most romantic danger. 

Joseph Le Fanu, the eldest of the sons of this marriage who left 
issue, held the office of Clerk of the Crown in Ireland. He married 
for the second time Alicia, daughter of Thomas Sheridan and sister of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, his brother, Captain Henry Le Fanu, of 
Leamington, being united to the only other sister of the great wit 
and orator. 

Dean Thomas Philip Le Fanu, the eldest son of Joseph Le Fanu, 
became by his wife Emma, daughter of Dr. Dobbin, F.T.C.D., the 
father of Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu, the subject of this memoir, whose 
name is so familiar to English and American readers as one of the 
greatest masters of the weird and the terrible amongst our modern 
novelists. 

Born in Dublin on the 28th of August, 1814, he did not begin to 
speak until he was more than two years of age; but when he had 
once started, the boy showed an unusual aptitude in acquiring fresh 
words, and using them correctly. 

The first evidence of literary taste which he gave was in his sixth 
year, when he made several little sketches with explanatory remarks 
written beneath them, after the manner of Du Maurier’s, or Charles 
Keene’s humorous illustrations in ‘ Punch.’ 
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One of these, preserved long afterwards by his mother, represented 
a balloon in mid-air, and two aéronauts, who had occupied it, falling 
headlong to earth, the disaster being explained by these words: “See 
the effects of trying to go to Heaven:” 

As a mere child, he was a remarkably good actor, both in tragic and 
comic pieces, and was hardly twelve years old when he began to 
write verses of singular spirit for one so young. At fourteen, he 
produced a long Irish poem, which he never permitted any one but his 
mother and brother to read. 

To that brother, Mr. William Le Fanu, Secretary to the Irish 
Board of Works, to whom, as the suggester of Sheridan Le Fanu’s 
‘Phaudrig Croohore’ and ‘Shamus O’Brien,’ Irish ballad literature 
owes @ delightful debt, and whose richly humorous and passion- 
ately pathetic powers as a raconteur of these poems have only 
doubled that obligation in the hearts of those who have been happy 
enough to be his hearers. To Mr. William Le Fanu we are indebted 
for the following extracts from the first of his works, which the boy- 
author seems to have set any store by :— 


“ Muse of Green Erin, break thine icy slumbers! 
Strike once again thy wreathéd lyre! 
Burst forth once more and wake thy tuneful numbers! 
Kindle again thy long extinguished fire! 


Why should I bid thee, Muse of Erin, waken ? 

Why should I bid thee strike thy harp once more? ~ 
Better to leave thee silent and forsaken 

Than wake thee but thy glories to deplore. 


How could I bid thee tell of Tara’s Towers, 
Where once thy sceptred Princes sate in state, 
Where rose thy music, at the festive hours, 
Through the proud halls where listening thousands sate ? 


Fallen are thy fair palaces, thy country’s glory, 
Thy tuneful bards are banishéd or slain, 

Some rest in glory on their deathbeds gory, 
And some have lived to feel a foeman’s chain. 


Yet for the sake of thy unhappy nation, 
Yet for the sake of Freedom’s spirit fled, 
Let thy wild harpstrings, thrilled with indignation, 
Peal a deep requiem o’er thy sons that bled. 
O yes! like the last breath of evening sighing, 
Sweep thy cold hand the silent strings along, 
Flash like the lamp beside the hero dying, 
Then hushed for ever be thy plaintive song.” 


But besides the poetical powers with which he was endowed, in 
common with the great Brinsley and his daughter, Lady Dufferin, 
and the Hon. Mrs. Norton, young Sheridan Le Fanu also possessed 
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an irresistible humour and an oratorical gift that, as a student of Old 
Trinity, made him a formidable rival of the best of the young debaters 
of his time at the “College Historical,” not a few of whom have since 
reached the highest eminence at the Irish bar, after having long 
enlivened and charmed St. Stephen’s by their wit and oratory. 

Amongst his compeers he was remarkable for his sudden, fiery 
eloquence of attack, and ready and rapid powers of repartee when on 
his defence. But Le Fanu, whose understanding was elevated by a 
deep love of the classics, in which he took university honours, and 
farther heightened by an admirable knowledge of our own great 
authors, was not to be tempted away by oratory from literature, his 
first and, ag it proved, his last love. 

Very soon after leaving college, and just when he was called to the 
Bar, about the year 1838, he bought the Warder, a Dublin news- 
paper, of which he was editor, and took what many of his best friends 
and admirers, looking to his high prospects as a barrister, regarded at 
the time as a fatal step in his career to fame. 

Just before this period, Le Fanu had taken to writing humorous 
Irish stories, afterwards published in the ‘Dublin University Maga- 
zine,’ such as the ‘ Quare Gander,’ ‘ Jim Sullivan’s Adventures in the 
Big Snow,’ ‘ The Ghost of the Bonesetter,’ &c. 

These stories his brother William Le Fanu was in the habit of telling 
for his friends’ amusement, and about the year 1837, when he was about 
twenty-three years of age, Joseph Le Fanu said to him that he thought 
an Irish story in verse would tell well, and that if he would choose 
him a subject suitable for recitation, he would write him one. “ Write 
me an Irish ‘ Young Lochinvar,” said his brother; and in a few 
days he handed him ‘ Phaudrig Croohore,’ Anglice, ‘ Patrick Crohore.’ 

“Oh! Phaudrig Croohore was the broth of a boy, 
' And he stood sia foot eight, . 
And his arm was as round as another man’s thigh, 
Tis Phaudrig was great, 
And his hair was as black as the shadows of night, 
And hung over the scars left by many a fight, 
And his voice like the thunder was deep, sthrong, and loud, 
And his eye like the lightning from under the cloud.” 


Phaudrig was a great favourite with all the girls from “ thirty-five 
undher,” but 


“Of all the sweet girls that smiled on him, one 
Was the girl of his heart, and he loved her alone; 
For warm as the sun, as the rock firm and sure, 
Was the love of the heart of Phaudrig Croohore.” 


But unfortunately for the course of their true love, the Croohores 
and O’Briens were the Montagus and Capulets of the barony, and, 
more unfortunately still, Phaudrig had generally got the beat of the 
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O’Briens—whose allies, the O’Hanlons, had also suffered severely at 
his hands; but Michael O'Hanlon, the head of his clan, takes the 
most deadly revenge possible on his rival; he induces O’Brien to make 
a match between him and Kathleen, and we are thus introduced upon 
the wedding scene—the action of which is wonderfully true to Irish 
nature, and inspired throughout by a fine dramatic instinct. 


“When Shrove-tide came on, 
The company assembled, three hundred, if one. 
There was all the O’Hanlons, and Murphys, and Carthys, 
And all the young girls and boys of their parties. 
The O’Briens, of coorse, gathered sthrong on that day, 
And the pipers and fiddlers was tearing away. 
There was roaring and jumping, and jigging and flinging, 
And joking and blessing, and hissing and singing; 
And they were all laughing, why not, to be sure, 
How O’Hanlon kem inside of Phaudrig Croohore. 
And they talked and they laughed the whole length of the table, 
Ating and drinking all while they wor able, 
And with fiddling and piping, and roaring like thundher, 
Your head ye’d think fairly was splittin’ assundher. 
Then the priest cried out, ‘Silence, ye blackguards agin,’ 
And he tuck up his prayer-book just goin’ to begin, 
-And they all held their breath from their fumin’ and bawlin’— 
So silent, you’d notice the smallest pin fallin’, 
And the priest was just beginning to read, when the door 
Sprung back to the wall, and in walked Croohore. 
Oh! Phaudrig Croohore was the broth of a boy, 

And he stood six foot eight, 
And his arm was as round as another man’s thigh, 
"Tis Phaudrig was great. 

And he walked slowly up, watched by many a bright eye, 
As a black cloud moves on through the stars of the sky, 
And none sthrove to stop him, for Phaudrig was great, 
And he stood all alone, just opposite the sate 
Where O’Hanlon and Kathleen, his beautiful bride, 
Where sated so illigant out, side by side, 
And he gave her one look that her heart nearly broke, 
Then he turned to O’Brien, her father, and spoke, 
And his voice, like the thundher, was deep, sthrong, and loud, 
And his eye shone like lightning from undher the cloud, 
‘I didn’t come here like a tame crawling mouse, 
But I stand like a man in my inimy’s house! 
In the field, on the road, Phaudrig never knew fear 
Of his foeman, and God knows he scorns it here. 
So leave me at ease for three minutes or four, 
Till I spake to the girl I'll never see more.’ 
And to Kathleen he turned, and his voice changed its tone, 
For he thought of the days when he called her his own. 
And his eye blazed like lightning from undher the cloud, 
On his false-hearted girl, reproachful and proud, 
And says he, ‘Kathleen, bawn, is it thrue, what I hear, 
That you marry of your free choice without threat or fear? 
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If so, spake the word, and I'll turn and depart, 

Chated once and once only by woman’s false heart !’ 

Oh! sorrow and woe made the poor girl dumb, 

And she thried hard to speak, but the words wouldn’t come, 
For the sound of his voice as he stood there forenint her, 
Went cowld on her heart as the night wind in winter, 

And the tears in her blue eyes stood thrembling to flow, 
And pale was her cheek as the moonshine on snow ; 

Then the heart of bold Phaudrig swelled high in its place, 
For he knew, by one look in that beautiful face, 

Though foemen and sthrangers their pledged hands might sever, 
Her thrue heart was his and his only for ever, 

And he lifted his voice like the eagle’s hoarse call, 

And says Phaudrig, ‘She’s mine, in spite of ye all.’ 

Then up jumped O’Hanlon, and a tall boy was he, 

And he looked on bold Phaudrig as firm as could be, 
And says he, ‘By the Holy, before ye go out, 

Bould Phandrig Croohore, you must fight for a bout;’ 
And Phaudrig made answer, ‘I'll do my endeavour!’ 

And with one blow he stretched bowld O'Hanlon for ever. 
In his arms he took Kathleen and sprang to the door, 
Flung her on the horse and leaped up before; 

And they all were so bothered that not a man stirred, 
Till the galloping hoofs on the pavement were heard. 
Then up they all started, like bees in a swarm, — 

And they riz a great shout like the burst of a storm. — 

And they roared and they ran, and they shouted galore, 
But Kathleen and Phaudrig they never saw more.” 


Of course this poem has the disadvantage not only of being written 
after ‘Young Lochinvar,’ but also that of having been directly inspired 
by it; and yet, although wanting in the rare and graceful finish of 
the original, the Irish copy has, we feel, so much fire and feeling 
that it at least tempts us to regret that Scott’s poem was not written 
in that heart-stirring Northern dialect without which the noblest of 
our British ballads would lose half their spirit. Indeed, we may 
safely say that some of Le Fanu’s lines, which we. have printed in 
italics, are finer than any in ‘ Young Lochinvar,’ simply because they 
seem to speak straight from a people's heart, not to be the mere echoes 
of medieval romance. 

‘ Phaudrig Croohore’ did not appear in print in the ‘ Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine’ till 1844, twelve years after its composition, when it 
was included amongst the Purcell Papers. 

To return to the year 1837. Mr. William Le Fanu, the suggester 
of this ballad, who was from home at the time, now received daily 
instalments of the second and more remarkable of his brother's Irish 
poems—‘ Shamus O’Brien ’ (James O’Brien)—learning them by heart 
as they reached him, and, fortunately, never forgetting them, for his 
brother Joseph kept no copy of the ballad, and he had himself to 
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write it out from memory ten years after, when the poem appeared 
in the ‘ University Magazine.’ 

Though ‘ Shamus O’Brien’ is so much better known than ‘ Phaudrig 
Croohore’ to English, Irish, and American audiences as a favourite 
piece for recitation with Samuel Lover and ‘other popular declaimers, 
we are tempted by the advantage afforded by the possession of an 
authorised edition of this poem to make some quotations from it: for 
Mr. William Le Fanu, to whom we are indebted for this version, as 
also for a correct. copy of ‘ Phaudrig Croohore,’ informs us, “I have 
not seen correct copies of either in any of the volumes of national 
songs,” &c. This is Shamus O’Brien, a determined Ninety-eighter, 
the “bravest and hardiest boy of them all.” 


“ His limbs were well set, and his body was light, 
And the keen fangéd hound hadn’t teeth half as white; 
And his face was as pale as the face of the dead, 
And his cheek never warmed with the blush of the red; 
And for all that, he wasn’t an ugly going boy, 
For the divil himself couldn’t blaze with his eye, 
So funny and wicked, so dark and so bright, 
Like a fire-flash that crosses the depth of the night.” 


Well! Shamus was the best mower, hurler, jumper, and fencer to 
be met with, and as to his dancing— 


“The men used to stare 
And the women turned crazy, he done it so quare,” 


But Shamus was not satisfied by mere social successes, he coveted 
the higher admiration of his neighbours by becoming the terror of all 
the “ magistrates,” “sogers,” and “ yeomen” of the district. 


“But the fox must sleep, sometimes the lion must rest, 
And Treachery preys on the blood of the best, 
Afther many a brave action of power and pride, 
And many a hard night on the mountain’s bleak side, 
And many great dangers and toils overpast, 
In the darkness of night he was taken at last. 
Now, Shamus, look back on the beautiful moon, 
For the door of your prison must close on you soon, 
And take your last look on her dim lovely light, 
That falls on the mountains and valleys this night, 
One look at the village, one look at the flood, 
And one at the shelthering, far distant wood— 
Farewell to the forest, farewell to the hill, 
And farewell to the friends that will think of you still. 
Farewell to the hurling, the patthern and wake, 
And farewell to the girl that would die for your sake.” 


After a few weeks the trial comes on with— 


“The court-house so thronged that the people were bothered, © 
With attorneys and criers on the point of being smothered. 
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And the counsellors almost gave over for dead, 

And the jury sittin’ up in their box overhead, 

And the judge settled out so determined and big, 
With the gown on his back, and an illigant new wig. 
And Shamus was called, and the minute ’twas said, 
The Court was as still as the heart of the dead, 

And they heard but the opening of one prison lock, 
And Shamus O’Brien came into the dock. 

For a minute he turned his eye round on the throng, 
And he looked at the bars so firm and so sthrong, 
And he saw that he had not a hope or a friend, 
And he folded his arms as he stood there alone 

As calm and as cold as a statue of stone.” 


He is asked whether he pleads guilty or not, and replies: 


“My Lord, if you ask me if in my life-time 
I thought any threason or did any crime 
That should call to my cheek as I stand alone here 
The hot blush of shame or the coldness of fear, 
Though I stood by my grave, to receive my death blow, 
Before God and the world, I answer you No! 
But if you would ask me, as I think it like, 
If in the rebellion I carried a pike, 
And fought for ould Ireland from the first to the close, 
And shed the heart-blood of her bitterest foes, 
I answer you Yes, and I tell you again, 
Though I stand here to perish, it’s my glory that then 
In her cause I was willing my veins should run dhry, 
And that now for her sake I am ready to die. 
Then the silence was great, and the jury smiled bright, 
And the judge wasn’t sorry the job was made light.” 


He puts on the black cap. 


* Then Shamus’s mother, in the crowd standing by, 
Called out to the judge with a pitiful cry, 
‘Oh! judge darlin’, don’t! oh! don’t say the word! 
The craythur is young—have mercy, my lord; 
He was foolish—he didn’t know what he was doing, 
You don’t know him, my lord! oh! don’t give him to ruin, 
He’s the kindliest craythur, the tendherest hearted, 
Don’t part us for ever, we that’s so long parted; 
Judge, mavourneen! forgive him, forgive him, my lord, 
And God will forgive you—oh! don’t say the word !’ 
That was the first minute that O’Brien was shaken, 
When he saw that he wasn’t quite forgot and forsaken, 
And down his pale cheeks, at the words of his mother, 
The big tears were running fast one after th’ other; 
And he thried hard to hide them and wipe them away, 
But in vain, for his hands were too fast bound that day. 
And two or three times he endeavoured to spake, 
But his sthrong manly voice used to falther and break. 
But at last by the strength of his mounting pride 
He conquered, and mastered his grief’s swelling tide, 
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And says he, ‘Mother darling, don’t break your poor heart, 
For sooner or later the dearest must part, 

And God knows it’s better than wandering in fear, 

On the bleak trackless mountains among the wild deer, 
To lie in the grave.... 

Then mother, my darling, don’t cry any more, 

Or make me seem broken in this my last hour. 

For I wish, when my head is lying under the raven, 
No thrue man can say that I died like a craven;’ 
Then towards the judge Shamus bent down his head, 
And that minute the solemn death sentence was said. 


The morning was bright, and the mist rose on high, 

And the lark whistled merrily in the clear sky; 

But why are the men standing idle so late, 

And why do the crowds gather thick in the sthreet? 

What went they to talk of, what went they to see, 

And why does the long rope hang from the cross tree? 

Now, Shamus O’Brien, pray fervent and fast, 

May the saints take your soul, for this day is your last; 
Pray fast, and pray sthrong, for the minute is nigh, 

When sthrong, proud, and great as you are, you must die. 
And fasther and fasther the crowds gathered there, 

Boys, horses, and gingerbreads, just like a fair. 

And whisky was sellin’ and cus-a-muck too, 

And old hags and young women enjoyin’ the brew, 

And ould Tim Mulvany he med the remark 

That there wasn’t sich a crowd since the time of Noah’s ark. 
And begorra ’twas thrue for him, for divil such a skrudge, 
Such divershin and crowds was known since the deluge. . 
* * * * * * 
Well, at last they threw open the big prison gate, 

And out come the sheriffs and sogers in state, 

And a cart in the middle, and Shamus was in it, 

Not paler but prouder than ever that minute. 

And as soon as the people saw Shamus O’Brien, 

With praying and blessing and all the girls cryin’, 

A wild wailing sound came on by degrees, 

Like the sound of the lonesome wind blowing through threes. 
On, on, to the gallows the sheriffs are gone, 

And the cart and the sogers go steadily on, 

And at every side swelling around of the cart, 

A wild sorrowful cry, that would open yer heart. 

Now under the gallows the cart takes its stand, 

And the hangman gets up with the rope in his hand, 

And the priest gives his blessing and goes down on to the ground, 
An Shamus O’Brien throws one last look around; 

And the hangman dhrew near, and the people grew still, 
Young faces turned sickly and warm hearts grew chill, 
And all being ready, his neck was made bare 

For the gripe of the life-sthrangling cord to prepare, 

And the good priest has left him, having said his last prayer ; 
But the good priest done more, for his hands he unbound, 
And with one daring spring Jim has leaped to the ground. 
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Bang! bang! go the carbines, and clash go the sabres; 

He's not down! he’s alive still!—now stand to him, neighbours. 
Through the smoke and the horses he’s into the crowd— 

By the heavens, he is free! Then thunder more loud. 

By one shout from the people the heavens were shaken— 

One shout that the dead of the world might awaken. 


Few will deny that this poem contains passages most faithfally, if 
fearfully, picturesque, and that it is characterised throughout by 
tragic intensity, a profound pathos, and an abundant though at times 
a too grotesquely incongruous humour. Can we wonder, then, at the 
immense popularity with which Samuel Lover recited it in the United 
States? For to Lover’s admiration of the poem, and his addition of 
it to his entertainment, Shamus O’Brien owes its introduction into 
America, where it is now so popular. Lover added some lines of his 
own to the poem, made Shamus emigrate to the States, and set up a 
public-house. These added lines appeared in most of the published 
versions of the poem. But they are indifferent as verse, and certainly 
injure the dramatic effect of the poem. * 

Shamus O’Brien is so generally attributed to Lover (indeed we re- 
member seeing it advertised for recitation on the occasion of a benefit 
at a leading London theatre as “by Samuel Lover”) that we are glad 
to be able to present our readers with the following letter upon the 
subject from Lover to William le Fanu: 


“ Astor House, 
“ New York, U. S. America, 
“Sept. 30, 1846. — 

“My pear Le Fanv,—In reading over your brother’s poem while I 
crossed the Atlantic, I became more and more impressed with its great 
beauty and dramatic effect—so much so that I determined to test its effect 
in public, and have done so here, on my first appearance, with the greatest 
success. Now Ihave no doubt there will be great praises of the poem, and 
people will suppose, most likely, that the composition is mine, and as you 
know (I take for granted) that I would not wish to wear a borrowed feather, 
I should be glad to give your brother’s name as the author, should he not 
object to have it known; but as his writings are often of so different a 
tone, I would not speak without permission to do so. Itis true that in 
my programme my name is attached to other pieces, and no name appended 
to the recitation; so far, you will see I have done all I could to avoid 
‘appropriating, the spirit of which I might have caught here, with Irish 
aptitude; but I would like to have the means of telling all whom it may 
concern the name of the author to whose head and heart it does so much 
honour. Pray, my dear Le Fanu, inquire, and answer me here by next 
packet, or as soon as convenient. My success here has been quite trium- 
phant. 

“Yours very truly, 
“SAMUEL LOVER.” 


We have heard it said (though without having inquired into the 
truth of the tradition) that ‘Shamus O’Brien’ was the result of a 
match at pseudo-national ballad writing made between Le Fanu and 
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several of the most brilliant of his young literary confreres at 
T.C.D. But however this may be, Le Fanu undoubtedly was no 
young Irelander ; indeed he did the stoutest service as press writer in 
the Conservative interest, and was no doubt provoked as well as 
amused at the unexpected popularity to which his poem attained 
amongst the Irish Nationalists ; and it should be remembered that the 
ballad was written some eleven years before the outbreak of 48, and 
at a time when a ’98 subject might fairly have been regarded as 
legitimate literary property amongst the most loyal. 

We left Le Fanu as editor of the Warder. He afterwards pur- 
chased the Dublin Evening Packet, and much later the half-pro- 
prietorship of the Dublin Evening Mail. Hight or nine years ago 
he also became the owner and editor of the ‘ Dublin University 
Magazine,’ which he sold about a year before his death in 1873, 
having previously parted with the Warder and his share in the 
Evening Mail. 

Amongst his earliest literary efforts were several Irish stories, some 
of a pathetic, others of a humorous character, but all abounding in 
talent, and exhibiting an intimate acquaintance with Irish peasant 
life. He also published a number of charming lyrics, generally 
anonymously, and it is to be feared that all clue to the identification 
of most of these is lost, except that of internal evidence. 

The following poem, undoubtedly his, should make general our 
regret at being unable to fix with certainty upon its fellows: 


“When moonshine falls on wave and wimple, 

And silvers every circling dimple 
That onward, onward sails, 

And fragrant hawthorns, wild and simple, 
Lend perfume to the gales, 

And the pale moon in heaven abiding, 

O’er midnight mists and mountains riding, 

Shines on the river smoothly gliding 
Through quiet dales, 


“T wander there in solitude, 
Charmed by the chiming music rude 
Of streams that fret and flow; 
For by that eddying stream she stood 
On such a night I trow. 
For her the thorn its breath was lending, 
On this same stream her eye was bending, 
And with its voice her voice was blending, 
Long, long ago. 


“Wild stream, I walk by thee once more, 
I see thy hawthorns dim and hoar, 
I hear thy waters moan, - 
The night wind sighs from shore to shore 
With hushed and hollow tone; 
VOL. L. 2 
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But breezes on their bright way winging, 
And all thy waters endless singing, 
No more to me are gladness bringing, 
I am alone. 
“Years after years the swift way keeping, 
Like sere leaves down thy current sleeping, 
Are lost for aye and sped, 
And death the wintry sod is heaping 
Fast as flowers are shed, 
And she who wandered by my side, 
And breathed th’ enchantment o’er thy tide, 
That makes thee still my friend and guide— 
And she is dead.” 


From the specimens that we have given of them, we are sure our 
readers will join us in the sincere hope that Le Fanu’s ballads and 
songs may be shortly collected and published, and that their poetical 
merits may thus receive that full recognition which the fugitive and 
anonymous character of their publication has hitherto withheld from 
them. 

Le Fanu’s literary life may be divided into three distinct periods. 
During the first of these, and till his thirtieth year, he was an Irish 
ballad, song, and story writer, his first published story being the 
‘ Adventures of Sir Robert Ardargle,’ which appeared in the ‘ Dublin 
University Magazine’ of 1838. 

In 1844 he was united to Miss Susan Bennett, the beautiful 
daughter of the late George Bennett, Q.C. From this time until 
her decease, in 1858, he devoted his energies almost entirely to press 
work, making, however, his first essays in novel writing during that 
period. The‘ Cock and Anchor,’ a chronicle of old Dublin city, his first 
and, in the opinion of competent critics, one of the best of his novels, 
seeing the light about the year 1850. This work, it is to be feared, 
is out of print, though there is now a cheap edition of ‘Torlogh 
O'Brien,’ its immediate successor. The comparative want of success 
of these novels seems to have deterred Le Fanu from using his pen, 
except as a press writer, until 1863, when the ‘ House by the Church- 
yard’ was published, and was soon followed by ‘Uncle Silas’ and his 
five other well-known novels. 

We have considered Le Fanu as a ballad writer and poet. Asa 
press writer he is still most honourably remembered for his learning 
and brilliancy, and the power and point of his sarcasm, which long 
made the Dublin Evening Mail the most formidable of Irish press 
critics; but as it is only as a poet and novelist that we have under- 
taken to regard Joseph Sheridan Le Fann, let us now pass to the con- 
sideration of him in the latter capacity, and in particular as the author 
of ‘ Uncle Silas.’ 

There are evidences in ‘Shamus O’Brien,’ and even in ‘ Phaudrig 
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Croohore,’ of a power over the mysterious, the grotesque, and the 
horrible, which so singularly distinguish him as a novelist. 

‘Uncle Silas,’ the fairest as well as most familiar instance of this 
enthralling spell over his readers, is too well known a story to tell in 
detail. But how intensely and painfully distinct is the opening de- 
scription of the silent, inflexible Austin Ruthyn of Knowl, and his 
shy, sweet daughter Maude, the one so resolutely confident in his 
brother’s honour, the other so romantically and yet anxiously in- 
terested in her uncle—the sudden arrival of Dr. Bryrrly, the strange 
Swedenborgian, followed by the equally unexpected apparition of 
Madame de la Rongiére, Austin Ruthyn’s painful death, and the 
reading of his strange will consigning poor Maude to the protection 

_ of her unknown Uncle Silas—her cousin, good, bright, devoted Monica 
Knollys, and her dreadful distrust of Silas—Bartram Hangle and its 
uncanny occupants, and foremost amongst them Uncle Silas. 

This is his portrait : 

“A face like marble, with a fearful monumental look, and, for an old 
man, singularly vivid, strange eyes, the singularity of which rather grew 
upon me as I looked; for his eyebrows were still black, though his hair 
descended from his temples in long locks of the purest silver and fine as 


silk, nearly to his shoulders. 

“He rose, tall and slight, a little stooped, all in black, with an ample 
black velvet tunic, which was rather a gown than a coat..... 

“T know I can’t convey in words an idea of this apparition, drawn, as it 
seemed, in black and white, venerable, bloodless, fiery-eyed, with its singular 
‘look of power, and an expression so bewildering,—was it derision, or 
anguish, or cruelty, or patience P 

“The wild eyes of this strange old man were fixed on me as he rose; an 
habitual contraction, which in certain lights took the character of a scowl, 
did not relax as he advanced towards me with a thin-lipped smile.” 


Old Dicken “and his daughter Beauty, old L’Ameur and Dudley 
Ruthyn, now enter upon the scene, each a fresh shadow to deepen its 
already sombre hue, while the gloom gathers in spite of the glimpse 
of sunshine shot through it by the visit to Elverston. Dudley’s 
brutal encounter with Captain Oakley, and vile persecution of poor 
Maude till his love marriage comes to light, lead us on to the ghastly 
catastrophe, the hideous conspiracy of Silas and his son against the 
life of the innocent girl. 

It is interesting to know that the germ of Uncle Silas first ap- 
peared in the ‘Dublin University Magazine’ of 1837 or 1838, as a 
short tale, entitled, “A Passage from the Secret History of an Irish 
Countess.” It next was published as “ The Murdered Cousin” in a 
collection of Christmas stories, and finally developed into the three- 
volume novel we have just noticed. 

There are about Le Fanu’s narratives touches of nature which 
reconcile us to their always remarkable and often supernatural inci- 
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dents. His characters are well conceived and distinctly drawn, and 
strong soliloquy and easy dialogue spring unaffectedly from their 
lips. He is a close observer of Nature, and reproduces her wilder 
effects of storm and gloom with singular vividness; while he is 
equally at home in his descriptions of still life, some of which remind 
us of the faithfully minute detail of old Dutch pictures. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins, amongst our living novelists, best compares 
with Le Fanu. Both of these writers are remarkable for the inge- 
nious mystery with which they develop their plots, and for the 
absorbing, if often over-sensational, nature of their incidents; but 
whilst Mr. Collins excites and fascinates our attention by an intense 
power of realism which carries us with unreasoning haste from cover 
to cover of his works, Le Fanu is an idealist, full of high imagination, 
and an artist who devotes deep attention to the most delicate detail 
in his portraiture of men and women, and his descriptions of the 
outdoor and indoor worlds—a writer, therefore, through whose preg- 
nant pages it would be often an indignity to hasten. And this more 
leisurely, and certainly more classical, conduct of his stories makes 
us remember them more fully and faithfully than those of the author 
of the ‘Woman in White.’ Mr. Collins is generally dramatic, and 
sometimes stagy, in his effects. Le Fanu, while less careful to arrange 
his plots so as to admit of their being readily adapted for the stage, 
often surprises us by scenes of so much greater tragic intensity that 
we cannot but lament that he did not, as Mr. Collins has done, 
attempt the drama, and so farnish another ground of comparison with 
his fellow-countryman, Maturin (also, if we mistake not, of French 
origin), whom, in his writings, Le Fanu far more closely resembles 
than Mr. Collins, asa master of the darker and stronger emotions of 
human character. But, to institute a broader ground of comparison 
between Le Fanu and Mr. Oollins, whilst the idiosyncracies of the 
former’s characters, however immaterial those characters may be, 
seem always to suggest the minutest detail of his story, the latter 
would appear to consider plot as the prime, character as a subsidiary 
element in the art of novel writing. 

Those who possessed the rare privilege of Le Fanu’s friendship, 
and only they, can form any idea of the true character of the man, 
for after the death of his wife, to whom he was most deeply devoted, 
he quite forsook general society, in which his fine features, distin- 
guished bearing, and charm of conversation marked him out as the 
beau-idéal of an Irish wit and scholar of the old school. 

From this society he vanished so entirely that Dublin, always ready 
with a nickname, dubbed him “The Invisible Prince ;” and indeed he 
was for long almost invisible, except to his family and most familiar 
friends, unless at odd hours of the evening, when he might occa- 
sionally be seen stealing, like the ghost of his former self, between 
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his newspaper office and his home in Merrion Square ; sometimes, 
too, he was to be encountered in an old out-of-the-way bookshop 
poring over some rare black letter Astrology or Demonology. 

To one of these old bookshops he was at one time a pretty frequent 
visitor, and the bookseller relates how he used to come in and ask 
with his peculiarly pleasant voice and smile, “ Any more ghost stories 
for me, Mr. ?” and how, on a fresh one being handed to him, he 
would seldom leave the shop until he had read it from cover to eover. 
This taste for the supernatural seems to have grown upon him after 
his wite’s death, and influenced him so deeply that, had he not been 
possessed of a deal of shrewd common sense, there might have been 
danger of his embracing some of the visionary doctrines in which he- 
was so learned. But no! even Spiritualism, to which not a few of 
his brother novelists succumbed, whilst affording congenial material 
for our artist of the superhuman to work upon, did not escape his 
severest satire. 

Shortly after completing his last novel, strange to say, bearing the © 
title, ‘Willing to Die,’ Le Fanu breathed his last at his home: 
No. 18, Merrion Square South, at the age of fifty-nine. 

“He was a man,” writes the author of a brief memoir of him in- 
the ‘Dublin University Magazine,’ “who thought deeply, especially 
on religious subjects. To those who knew him, he was very dear; 
they admired him for his learning, his sparkling wit, and pleasant 
conversation, and loved him for his manly virtues, for his noble 
and generous qualities, his gentleness, and his loving, affectionate 
nature.” And we cannot but feel, from our own knowledge of the 
man, how deeply deserved are these simple words of sincere regard for 
Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu. 


